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THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ^ 
NIGEL BLAIR 


CHAPTER I 

MEG AND HER MOTHER 

Nestling among the cliffs of the 
north coast of Devonshire, in such 
a fashion that one lost sight of it, 
saw it, and lost sight of it again, 
half a dozen times in a walk along 
the cliff towards it. Rock Hall, an 
unpretentious house of fair size 
and simple architecture, stared out 
over the sea, with little protection 
from the north side, but embowered 
very prettily on three sides by 
tall trees. 

Under a June sun its fair garden, 
which lay between the house and 
the sea, shone gay with flowers ; 
and the girl who sauntered across 
( the lawn, picking up a dead leaf 
f here, plucking a rose there, was 
worthy to live in a paradise of 
them, 

Margaret Blair was a lovely 
young woman of about two-and- 
twenty years of age, with a sunny 
face, soft dark eyes, a great mass 
of dark brown 'hair which she wore 
parted in the middle. Madonna- 
fashion, and a tall, broad-shouldered, 
well-set-up figure, which gave pro- 
mise of an activity and strength 
combined which she indeed pos- 
sessed. 

Around her half a dozen dogs 
gambolled, a fox-terrier, an Aber- 
deen terrier, and a collie, being 
perhaps the most conspicuous and 
the most obtrusive. 


Margaret had a word for' each of 
them, a caress for her favourites, 
and a smile for the collie. 

And Margaret’s smile was some- 
thing worth looking at, not a mere 
parting of the lips over a wide 
expanse of regular teeth, like that 
of a musical comedy actress on a 
picture postcard, but a merry 
dimpling of the cheeks and flashing 
of bright eyes, which made one love 
the girl and experience a sort of 
exhilaration in her presence. 

At a little distance from her, re- 
clining on a wicker chair under 
some trees, the branches of which 
formed a pleasant screen from the 
hot sun, a lady of middle age, 
dressed in sombre black, watched 
the girl with tender eyes. 

Attractive as was the girl, the 
elder lady, who was evidently her 
mother, had a fascination at least 
as great, of a wholly different land. 
For the contrast between the two 
ladies was marked and striking, 
all the more so on account of the 
extraordinarily strong resemblance 
between the two from the physical 
point of view. 

Both were tall and well made, 
regular of feature, dark-eyed, grace- 
ful of movement, and decidedly 
handsome. 

But while the daughter seemed 
to breathe sunshine and exhale 
happiness, while her smile rippled 
over her face in waves of joy 
in existence, the face of the mother 
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bore the impress of pain and sorrow 
so keen that it seemed impossible 
to believe that she could ever smile 
again. Her dark hair was streaked 
with grey, the brightness of her big 
dark eyes were dimmed by time and 
grief, the outlines of the handsome 
face were sharp and worn ; but 
the expression of it was so haunting, 
so extraordinary, that one could 
not look at the woman without an 
involuntary sMver. 

It almost seemed as if some 
dreadful picture were always before 
those great, melancholy, dark eyes, 
as if the drawn mouth were always 
ready to utter a wail of despair. 

But the voice, when she spoke, 
was gentle and mild, without any 
trace of an emotion stronger than 
tenderness. 

“ Meg, you'll spoil your dress 
playing with those dogs. They’ll 
tear it to pieces.” 

” Oh, no, mammie, they won’t. 
I’ll just tell them it’s my best, and 
then you’ll see they’ll be as good as 
gold." 

She began to inform the dogs 
that they must be very good ,* 
that they really must keep all four 
paws on the ground, because she 
couldn’t afford a new muslin dress 
every day, and the lace on this 
particular one was too fine to be 
spoiled by doggies. 

Her mother watched her with 
a faint, sad smile, wliich suddenly 
left her face ; then she turned to 
look at the sea, and the tears 
sprang to her eyes. 

Meg, who had seen that her 
playful words to the dogs amused 
her mother, saw also the change in 
her expression, and running across 
the grass with all the dogs barking 
after her, she threw herself on her 
knees beside the wicker chair, took 
her mother’s long thin hand in her 
warm plump ones, and said — 

”Kow what have I said that’s 
wrong ? always saying the 

wrong thing, the thing that dis- 
tresses you, without meaning it.” 


Her mother looked at her and 
tried to smile again. 

” No, my dear, you don’t. You 
have said nothing wrong. You 
couldn’t. I was only thinking ” 

” And yet,” said Meg tenderly, 
as she looked at her mother, 
” you are always telling me X 
ought to think more. If thinking 
makes one as sad as it makes you, 
I don’t want to try it.” 

Her mother smiled again, and 
put one hand upon her daughter’s 
pretty head. 

” Very well, child, perhaps you’re 
right in saying that thought doesn’t 
seem to agree with me. Ill try to 
follow your example, and think of 
nothing all day long.” 

” That’s very unfair,” cried Meg, 
half playfully, half reproachfully. 
” You both seem to think — Nigel 
and you — that I’m a sort of huge, 
clumsy butterfly, hovering about 
without aim or purpose in life, and 
unworthy of being consulted about 
anything. I’m sure, if you cared 
to let me know more than I’m 
allowed to do, you’d find I am not 
quite such a goose as you think.” 

Mrs. Blair’s face had grown very 
grave. 

” Be a butterfly as long as you 
can, my dear. You are the only 
gleam of sunshine in the house,” 
Sie said. 

A look of deeper gravity than 
one would have thought the pretty 
features could wear appeared upon 
Meg’s face. 

” Do you know that the way 
in which Nigel and you always 
shut up as soon as I come near, and 
turn to speak to me as if I were a 
child fresh from its play, hurts and 
offends me ? ” she said in a more 
abrupt tone than she had hitherto 
used. I’m two-and-twenty, you 
know, yet you both always treat 
me as if I were unworthy to be 
trusted with any knowledge more 
important than the number of 
pounds of sugar you want from 
the stores or the length of stuff 
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needed to make covers for the chairs 
in the morning-room.** 

Her mother looked at her affec- 
tionately. 

''You hear everything we have 
to tell that could give you pleasure, 
my darling,’* she said. 

Meg sprang up, and put her arm 
impulsively round her mother’s 
neck. 

" Yes, but what I want to know 
are the things that make you both 
so unhappy. Of course, there are 
things ; don’t shake your head 
and look frightened. There's no 
one to hear us, and I can say out 
what is in my mind. Mammie, I 
know there is some secret in your 
lives •" 

" Hush ! " said Mrs. Blair, drawing 
herself away, and rising slowly to 
her feet as if any movement were 
painful to her. 

She walked away from her 
daughter, who remained sitting on 
the ground with a very serious 
expression of face. 

For some minutes the elder lady 
walked about the garden, bending 
over the roses in the sunny border, 
and affecting to have forgotten 
the presence of Meg. But she had 
not forgotten : and when the girl, 
who was following her mother 
anxiously about with her eyes, 
caught those of the elder lady 
glancing at her furtively, she 
sprang to her feet, full of strange 
emotions, realizing that she had 
touched some very tender spot, 
and that she had roused all sorts 
of sad memories by her words. 

The girl’s action as she rose 
attracted her mother’s attention, 
and abruptly making up her mind, 
Mrs. Blair turned and came across 
the lawn. Meg could see a new 
determination in her eyes, and she 
obeyed hurriedly as her mother 
pointed to a long garden seat and 
said — 

" Come and sit down with me.** 

They crossed the grass together 
and seated themselves on the long 
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rustic seat, the mother slowly, the 
daughter quickly and eagerly. She 
felt sure that she was going to learn 
something of the trouble which 
was weighing her mother down, 
and which had made her brother 
old and grave for his years. 

Clasping her hands together she 
turned an eager face to her mother ; 
Mrs. Blair laid her thin white 
fingers on her daughter’s hands. 

" What is it you want to know, 
dear ? ” 

Meg looked disappointed. She 
had thought, from her mother’s 
manner and from the sort oi 
desperation with which Mrs. Blah 
had led her to the seat, that she 
would hear all that there was to be 
told without the necessity of put- 
ting a long series of questions. 
A shade crossed the bright young 
face as she asked gently — 

" Aren’t you going to tell me 
everything ? Or must I only hear 
just what you can’t help telling 
me ? ** 

Mrs. Blair did not answer. She 
looked away, and Meg saw how 
deep that mental anguish must 
be which grew so keen at the 
slightest reference to it. She slid 
along the seat and leaned against 
her mother. 

" Never mind, mammie, I don't 
want to worry you,” she said. 

” Only I should like to know why it 
is that poor Nigel, who is only thirty- 
two, has the look and manner of a 
man of forty-five, and why his hair 
is already so grey, and — this is 
very odd indeed, and I'm dying to 
know it — ^why he disappears so 
often, and for such a long time, 
without letting us, or, at any rate, 
without letting me, know where he 
has gone.’* 

" He is away on business,’* said 
Mrs. Blair, as if surprised at this 
question. 

" Yes, yes, of course, I know 
that. But what business ? People 
don’t generally make such a mys- 
tery of their affairs as he does. 

A* 
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If he doesn’t do anything he’s 
ashamed of, why should he be so 
reticent about it ? I’ve often asxced 
him to tell me where he goes, and 
what he does, and he y® 
me up as if I were a little cluld. 

** Surely you can trust ^ iuui . 
Wheu I'm satisfied, why can't you 

Mammie, marnmie, it’s only 
human nature to want to know the 
secret wliich seems to have 
the happiness of one’s own mother 
and brother, now isn’t rt ? And 
besides ’’—she hesitated, and stole 
a shy look at her mother’s fac^ 

“ it isn’t only me, mamime ; other 
people are curious about it, t^. 
Mrs. Blair looked at her quickly. 

- What other people ? ” 

“ Wliy, the St. Gowans, Auck- 
land St. Gowan was asking me only 
the other day why Nigel went away 
so often, and where he went.” 

Mrs. Blair looked at her in alarm. 

** Auckland St. Gowan ! she 
exclaimed rather sharply. “ When, 
where was this ? When have you 

met him ? ” , « . ^-u 

There was a tell-tale hush m the 
ciri’s face as she answered — 

” Nigel and I were riding through 
the park a few days ago when we 
met Auckland and Agneta, so we 
rode together a little way. It 
was then he a^ked me about Nigel s 
disappearances.” 

Surely he didn’t put it^ hke 
that ; he wouldn’t be so rude.” 

” Is it rude ? I don’t think so. 
It must puzzle other people, just 
as it does me, to see him go away 
and come back again, and without 
ever having a word to about 
his busings. I believe Agneta 
asked him point blank about it , 
but if she did I’m sure he put her 
oh.” 

Mrs. Blair looked anxious. 

“ I don’t want him to see too 
much of Agneta,” she said. 

Why not, mammie ? She’s the 
nicest girl about here, and Lord 
and Lady St. Gowan are dears.” 


The mother cast a sidelong look 
at the girl. Perhaps she noticed 
that Meg left out just one of the 
family from her wholesale commen- 
dation. 

” They’re very nice, and, of 
course, it’s a great thing for you 
young people to know them and to 
be invited to the castle so often. 
Bxit — I shouldn’t like to think that 

Nigel had — had ” 

Meg put her head mischievously 
on one side. 

” Or that Agneta had ” sug- 

gested she. 

Mrs. Blair looked shocked. 

” Oh, don’t talk such nonsense,” 
she said quickly. ” Lord St. Go- 
wan’s daughter is in a very different 
position from ourselves.” 

” They don’t seem to see this 
mighty difference,” retorted Meg 
mutinously. ” Agneta cettainly 
doesn’t like Nigel any less than 
other men ; rather the other way, 
in fact.” 

” Oh, it’s not to be thought of I ” 
cried Mrs. Blair, really frightened. 

“ If Lord St. Gowan were to 
think that Nigel presumed upon 

his kindness to — to ■” 

” To make love to Agneta ? 
Wen, if Lord St. Gowan did think 
so he wouldn’t be far wrong,” said 
Meg demurely. ” And I’m ^ not 
at all sure that my lord papa is so 
dense as you think. And why 
shouldn’t Nigel make love to her ? 
The St. Gowans are in a better 
position than we, of course. But, 
after all, we’re not quite sweeps, 
and if they are poor for their 
position — ^and every one knows that 
they are — we are rich for ours.” 

Rich 1 No, indeed we’re not. 

And at any moment we might 

She checked herself, and appeared 
sorry for the words which had 
slipped out of her mouth, 
i ” We might what, mammie ? ” 
” Oh, never mind. 1 don’t care 
I to be catecliized,” said her mother 
I restlessly. ” But I assure you our 
prosperity is not a very real thing, 
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that we are not rich, as you suppose, 
and that the time may come 
when we shail have nothing.** 

She paused, and her daughter 
looked at her with that hazy 
incredulity with which the young 
always do regard such vague threats 
of the demon poverty, when uttered 
in the midst of outward prosperity 
and luxury. 

Oh, well,*’ said Meg with a 
contented sigh, “ I don*t want to 
worry you, mammie, with any 
more questions, and in return you 
mustn’t frighten me by vague hints 
of possible indigence. And, after all, 
if poverty were to come, it might 
not be unpleasant, for a change. 
I can do my own hair, and 1 1 
dare say at a pinch I could make 
my own dresses.*’ 

But her mother did not smile. 
She was looking out to sea with 
grave, sad eyes that saw more 
of the realities of life than did the 
bright girlish ones. 

Suddenly Mrs. Blair became 
aware, by instinct, for she scarcely 
heard her daughter move, that 
something had happened. Looking 
round at her quickly she saw that a 
deeper colour was in the girl’s 
cheeks, and that the expression of 
her face had changed : and glancing 
in the direction of the house, Mrs. 
Blair saw a young man in riding 
dress stepping on to the terrace 
from the drawing-room window. 

Auckland 1 ** she said ner- 
vously. What does he want, I 
v/onder.*' And, looking at her 
daughter, the mother’s heart failed 
}ier. For heaven*s sake, Meg, 
don’t think too much about him,” 
she said hurriedly, as the young 
man, still a long way off, came 
briskly out. ” He’s not at ail 
steady, and ” 

Her admonition ended in a sigh 
of anxiety as the young man came 
across the grass towards them. 

Auckland, Viscount Sfc. Gowan’s 
only son, was not particularly 
good-looking or distinguished in 


appearance, being of the middle 
height only, with lank dark hair 
parted in the middle, good grey 
eyes with a twinkle of merriment in 
them, a long and rather aggressive 
nose, and nothing very striking 
about his face or figure, though the 
latter was athletic and agile. 

He came forward with an eager 
air that was attractive and pleasant 
to see, shook hands with the ladies 
with an almost boyish air unusual 
in a man of five-and-twentj^ and 
plunged into an account of his 
having left Agneta and Nigel 
behind, as they wanted to ” pick 
ferns, or run races, or chase butter- 
flies, or something ridiculous of that 
,sort.” 

I Mrs. Blair looked frankly dis- 
mayed. 

? ” To chase butterflies 1 *’ she 

:? stammered incredulously. 

” Well, I don't know exactly 
what it was they were doing when I 
left them, but 1 saw they wanted to 
get rid of me : I’m not naturalist 
enough for them, I suppose, and so 
I took myself off, and hoped you 
wouldn’t show me quite so plainly 
as they did that they wished me 
somewhere else.” 

” Oh, Auckland, you exagger- 
ate I ** gasped Mrs. Biair. 

” Not more than is permissible, I 
think,” retorted the young man 
gaily. ” I won’t swear that they 
did actually tell me they wanted 
to catch butterflies and didn’t 
want me, but that was the im- 
pression they gave me. And I*m 
certain they didn’t know at what 
exact moment I cantered off — 
there 1 ” 

Oh, Auckland, you can never 
tell exactly what happened,” said 
Mrs. Blair. ” I’m sure there was no 
reason why they shouldn’t see you 
go.” 

” Why, yes there was,** retorted 
he. ” They didn’t see me ride off, 
because they w^ere too much occu- 
pied in each other. And if you 
didn’t know that some such catas- 
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trophe was fast approaching, why, 
Mrs. Blair, you are the only 
so innocent in the neighbourhood. 
Nobody else ignores the fact that 
they are lovesick: simply and 
frankly unable to see anybody but 

each othet/^ t ^ Q+ 

“ But your father — ^Lord St.. 

Gowanl Lady St. Gowan . 

“ They can see it, too 
Instead of being pleased that the 
viscount and his wife tod no 
apparent objection to Nigel s attem 
ti?^s to their 

seemed to overwhelm Mrs. Blair 
with consternation which, at any 
rate before the two young people, 
she foundherself unable to express. 

All through Auckland s 
which he did notliing to shorten 
the elder of the two ladies looked 
and preoccupied, thougii 
Se yofnir did her best to atone 
for this, and appeared to succeed 

*°irdeS1t would be difficult to 
imaKine a pleasanter way of spend- 
S June afternoon than in eating 
strawberries and cream in a cornCT 
of a sun-Ut lawn witlim sight of the 
sea in the society of a girl as 
Lg as sweet, and as pretty ^ 
kltoaret Blair. Auckland soon 
grew sentimental under these com- 
bined influences, and pleased lum- 
Lu in recalling the days of their 
flit acquaintance fourteen years 

You’ll always have to be very 
civil to me, you know,” he said m 
X midst of these reminiscences, 
‘^becaise I know your r^l age 
You're twenty-two : for I 
you were eight when you came 
llto. and that's fourteen years 

You needn’t think you’re going 
to hold that over me as a 
menace,”' retorted 
don't see why a woman should hide 
her age any more than a man, 
especiafly in these '^^ys when my 
sex is supposed to be if anything 
more intellectual and superior m 


every way to yours. I don’t mmd 
people knowing I’m twenty-two 
any more than you mind their 
knowing that you’re twenty-five. 

“ Then I shall have to find some 
other way of keeping you in order, 
said Auckland with decision. 

“ How would you like people to 
know that you used to have red 
eyes, and that people thought you 

“ I think it’s most ungallant of 
you to remind me of such a time, 
said Margaret. 

“ Ah ! ha I I’ve found a vulner- 
able spot ! I’ll go on, and harrow 
your feelings ! I remember as well 
as possible how you used to look, 
with your httle pig-tail do^ your 
back and your frocks that you 
always seemed to have grown out of. 
We used to call you the solemn 
family, and wonder who you were 
and where you came from. 

As he spoke Mrs. Blair grew 
more and more agitated, and 
looked at him furtively, as if in 
terror of what he would say 
next. 

“ By the bye, Auckland went on, 
not in the least noticing his hos- 
tess's discomfiture, so intent was he 
upon her daughter, “ where did you 
come from? Scotland. I suppose ? 
Blair’s a Scotch name, isnt it. 

The question disconcerted Mar- 
garet, who reddened deeply, bit her 
lip, and glanced at her mother. 

“ No/' she said, while a look 

of embarrassment appeared in hei 

face ; “ I don't think we're Scotch, 
Are we, mammie ? " 

“ No " said Mrs. Blair, so very 
shortly’ that the young people, 
both somewhat disconcerted, were 
silent for a few moments. 

Mrs. Blair’s manner, indeed, and 
the suggestion it conveyed, cast such 
an unmistakable shadow over the 
gaiety of the young people- that 
they did not entirely recover their 
spirits, and Auckland shortened his 
visit a little in consequence. 

When he was gone, Margaret 
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turned to her mother with some 
impatience. 

“ Mammie,” she said in a tone of 
remonstrance, don’t you think 
you ought at least to let me know 
something of our family ? It's 
rather absurd, isn't it, for a girl 
of two-and'twenty not even to 
know anything about her own 
grandparents ? It’s quite embar- 
rassing sometimes, as it was just 
now, to have to speak in the dark 
about one's people just as if they 
were persons one had to be ashamed 
of. ' ’ The dark look which appeared 
on Mrs. Blair's face at these words 
caused the girl to add hastily, 
“ When we know very well that 
they were not — ^that they can't have 
been.” 

Her mother said not a word in 
answer to this, but walked away 
towards the house, and shut herself 
up for the rest of the afternoon, 
not an uncommon thing for her to 
do when anything happened to dis- 
turb her usual resigned placidity. 

A^Txen she came down again from 
her room about an hour before 
dinner-time, her daughter was wait- 
ing for her in the hall, with an 
expression of trouble on her face. 

” Mammie,” she said, putting a 
gentle hand within her mother's 
arm, " I'm sorry to have to worry 
you again, but I've just heard some- 
thing I think you ought to know. 
Andrews was in the village this 
afternoon when she saw an old 
gentleman talking to Potter at the 
little shop. Potter pointed her out 
to this stranger, and a few 
minutes afterwards he came up to 
her and began to ask her questions 
about this house and about us.” 

Now Margaret had known very 
well that her mother would be 
annoyed by this news, which she 
had yet felt it necessary to tell her. 
Whatever effect she may have 
feared, that produced upon her 
mother exceeded her expectations. 
Mrs. Blair stood like one paralysed, 
not uttering a word or a cry, biit 
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staring before her as if some awful 
vision had suddenly been conjured 
up before her eyes. 

There was a pause. She did not 
ask a question, she did not make 
any comment ; but she presently 
dropped her daughter's arm and 
retreated slowly upstairs again, 
bent and languid, as if weighed 
down by some burden suddenly 
laid upon her which was greater 
than she could bear. 


CHAPTER II 

THE STRANGER IN THE VILLAGE 

Ten minutes later the sound of a 
horse briskly galloping up the 
avenue on the landward side of the 
house reached the ears of both 
mother and daughter. A few 
seconds afterwards a young man of 
distinguished appearance and hand- 
some features sprang off his horse 
at the front door and ran into the 
house with a light step. 

Margaret, who met him, was 
surprised. 

Nigel Blair, who was tall and dark 
and strikingly like both his mother 
and sister, was usually grave of 
manner and almost as melancholy 
of mien as Mrs. Blair herself. In 
his curly dark hair there was a 
plentiful sprinkling of white, which 
gave him the appearance of being 
old before his time, and the furrows 
in his face suggested a greater 
burden of years than the thirty-two 
he had lived. 

Now he was alert, flushed, his eyes 
were sparkling, his whole manner 
changed, so that he seemed to have 
lost ten years of his age. 

His sister, who had been prepared 
with news for him, now saw that he 
had news for her. 

Why, Nigel, what has hap- 
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pcned ? Yon look as if you’d 
had some good news.” 

He nodded good-hiimoiiredly. 

** So I have ; the l^est I could 
hear. Wiiere’s mother ? ” 

” In her room, I think. She’s got 
one of her melancholy fits. It's my 
fault, I think, but I couldn’t help 
myself. Auckland’s been here.” 

Nigel smiled and nodded again, 
even mischievously. 

” Yes, I knzw ; I met him.” 

He said no more, but was already 
on his way upstairs. He went 
straight to the pretty little shady 
room wh ch his mother used as a 
boudoir, and found her reclining 
on her couch in a state of the 
deepest depression. 

He threw himself on his knees 
beside her, and took one of her 
hands in his own. 

” Mother,” he said as he smiled 
into her sad face, ” I have some- 
thing to tell you.” 

She raised herself quickly on her 
elbow and looked into his face with 
eyes full of fear. Amazed to see 
that he looked happy, she did not 
utter the words which rose to her 
lips, but fell back again puzzled 
and bewildered. 

Holding her hand in his and 
caressing it gently as he spoke, he 
went on — 

” Mother, we’ve lived it down, 
we’ve lived it down at last f We 
shall be happy, and we’il make you 
happy. Agneta loves me, and if I’m 
not much mistaken Auckland and 
Meg will make a match of it, too.” 

But Mrs. Blair seemed stupefied, 
not pleased, with this news. 

” A match of it ! ” she echoed 
scornfully ; ” are you mad ? ” 

But her son still smiled at her and 
patted her h nd reassuringly. 

” No, mother, I’m not mad, 
though I’m so happy that I scarcely 
feel quite sane. To think that 
after all these years that we’ve 
lived in fear and trembling, in 
shame and dread of the past and 
what it might do towards spoiling 


the future, there was preparing foi 
us such happiness as this 1 For you 
will be happy too; you won’t be 
able to help yourself. The past is 
buried ; we can forget it now. 
We’ve buried the old life, the old 
fears. You and Meg and I can all 
be happy in the new life we’ve made 
for ourselves. We’ve paid for it ; 
we’ve earned it. No one could 
deny that.” 

There was an exaltation in his 
face which alarmed his mother, 
who answered him with the tears 
running down her cheeks — 

“You haven’t heard then ? I 
don’t know how to tell you. There’s 
a stranger in the village — asking 
about us. He met Andrews this 
afternoon and put her through a 
catechism.” 

The young man's face fell. Then, 
after a pause, he recovered himself 
a little. 

“ Well, surely there’s not much in 
that ! ” he said briskly, “ Strangers 
usually do ask q estions aboitt 
everybody and everything, especi- 
ally of a girl like Andrews, who’s a 
born chatterbox and looks it. 
Don’t worry your head about it. 
Think how many frights you’ve 
had before : and they’ve always 
come to nothing — always.” 

His mother shook her head 
doubtfully. 

“ I have a feeling,” she whispered 
fearfully, “ that it must come some 
day, and why not now ? Then 
away go your dreams, your happi- 
ness, mine, Meg’s — away goes 
everything but horror and anxiety 
and misery. Oh, Nigel 1 Nigel ! it’s 
pitiful to have to meet you like 
this, when you thought you were 
going to be happy ! But how 
could vou ever let yourself think of 
Lord St. Gowan’s daughter when 
you know what you do know 1 ” 

Nigel was impressed, distressed, 
but not despairing. 

“ I think you’re mistaken, 
mother,” i e said gently. ” I don’t 
say this blow might never come 
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Upon ns, but I don't think it conid 
come quite unexpectedly like tliis. 
I think we should have some 
warning, a letter from our solicitors, 
perhaps. We should have time to 
prepare, to " — ^iiis voice fell to a 
whisper — to run away 1 '' 

Mrs. Blair sighed. 

It might be so/* she said 
doubtfully. But then again it 
might not. It might come in a 
thousand ways." 

" And it might never come at 
all," said Kigel robustly. " Mother, 
you're making a mountain out of a 
mole-hill. I won't let you spoil 
my happiness to-day by terrible 
suggestions which may never be 
realized. We've passed all these 
years in peace, and I'm beginning to 
hope that we may be left in peace 
to the end." 

" What end ? " asked Mrs. Blair 
gloomily. 

" The happiest end of all — 
marriage with those we love," said 
Kigel solemnly., 

Mrs. Blair looked, if possible, 
more frightened than before. 

" But you couldn't marry Agneta 
without telling her father," objected 
she. 

Nigel looked dubious, 

" I should have to consider that 
point," said he. "I shouldn't tell 
him ail ; of course I couldn't. But 
probably I should have to tell 
something. That, however, doesn't 
distress me much : the St. Gowans 
have always accepted us at our own 
valuation. We may say that we've 
acquired a fresh identity. Why 
should we go further back than 
that ? " 

But the older mind foresaw end- 
less difficulties in the way, 

"It's one thing to accept people 
at their own valuation as acquain- 
tances, even as friends. But a 
man in the position of Viscount St. 
Gowan would hardly allow either 
son or daughter to marry into a 
family without any; sort of pedigree, 
and moreover with an obvious 
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mystery attached to it. Remem- 
ber, I've always been honest : 
coming here without a famil}^ pve 
never tried to invent one. We 
have been mysteries from the out- 
set ; we're mysteries still. Believe 
me, my dear there will 

probably be a terrible opening of 
your eyes if you approach Lord 
St. Gowan as a suitor for his daugh- 
ter." 

But Nigel, in high spirits, which 
were rare with him, would not see 
difficulties, would not believe in 
them when they were suggested, 
but persisted in looking on the 
bright side of things and in laugh- 
ing at his mother's fears. 

In particular he made light of 
the sto^ about the stranger, who 
was said to have conversed with 
the parlourmaid that afternoon. 
Sidford, he pointed out, though the 
village was quite out of the beaten 
track, was not wholly unknown to 
tourists, who came, attracted by 
the fame of Sidford Castle, and 
who, when once settled at the inn 
in the village, made excursions all 
round, and were curious about 
everything and everybody. That 
the conversation of the stranger 
with their pretty parlourmaid was 
wholly unconnected with anytliing 
that need cause them alarm he felt 
sure. 

Mrs. Blair, however, was not to 
be comforted : so, in order to 
reassure his mother, Nigel rang 
the bell for Andrews, and proceeded 
to interrogate her in Mrs. Blair's 
presence concerning her adventure 
of the afternoon. 

" Now then, Andrews," said he 
to the pretty, dark-eyed young 
woman as soon as she appeared, 

" tell us all about the stranger. 
Who was this man who was so much 
interested in the place, and whom 
you saw talking to Potter ? " 

" I'm sure I don't know who he 
was, sir, except that he was a stran- 
ger and quite the gentleman. Oh, 
quite, sir I He was a little, slender 
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old gentleman, with silver hair and 
moustache, and very white slim 
hands. He had blue eyes, sir, and 
a very soft, slow way of spealdng, 
so it was quite pleasant to listen 
to him, sir. Altogether a very nice 
old gentleman and nice-spoken. I 
think he must have been a Mend 
of Lord St. Gowan's. He seemed 
to know all about him, and asked 
questions about his family.*' 

While the girl was spewing the 
expression on the face of both 
mother and son had gradually 
changed. In the latter case the 
look of gaiety and elation faded out 
of the dark eyes, leaving the face 
stern and outwardly cold. 

But the change in Mrs. Blair's 
face was greater still. The look 
of anxiety which had appeared in 
her eyes when the girl began her 
story gave place to one of acute 
distress, and no sooner had An- 
drews been dismissed than she 
flung herself into her son's arms 
and whispered — 

Nigel 1 Nigel ! what do you 
think ? Aren't you losing heart, 
too ? " 

It was in vain that the young 
man tried to comfort her ; his tone 
and manner, indeed, belied the 
words in which he assured her that 
she was distressing herself without 
cause. 

He told her that she was fanciful 
and sensitive, that she was excited, 
overwrought ; that she saw every- 
thing through a distorted vision. 
She listened to him, shaking her 
head and clinging to his arm, star- 
ing out through the window at the 
waving trees which formed such a 
massive and imposing screen from 
the world outside. 

Suddenly, as she gazed, her lips 
parted and a stifled cry escaped 
them. 

Look, look, Nigel I " she gasped. 

Her son went nearer to the win- 
dow and looked out. 

Emerging from the avenue, the 
entrance to which was a perfect 


archway under the trees, was a 
little masculine figure, spare, agile, 
yet not undigni&d withal. The 
stranger was dressed in a suit of 
light grey, to which something in 
his carriage and his looks gave 
distinction. Yet he was not hand- 
some, according to strict canons, 
his profile being too strong as to 
nose and too weak as to chin, to 
satisfy the strict standard of mascu- 
line good looks, while his light eyes 
had no particular brilliancy or 
keenness of expression. 

His moustache was white and 
well-trimmed, and so much of his 
hair as was visible under his cap was 
iron grey and cut very close. It 
was easy to guess that he had been 
in the army, and easier still to 
decide that he was a well-born and 
well-bred Englishman. The type 
betrayed him, and would have 
done so in any quarter of the globe. 

As he slowly crossed the broad 
gravelled space in front of the house 
he looked up, taking a keen and 
careful survey of the building from 
end to end, noting the creeper that 
hung over its windows and the date 
carved over the doorway, noting, 
perhaps also, though of tliis they 
could not be sure, the two figures 
clinging together, silent, motionless, 
horror-struck, in the boudoir win 
dow. 

Then, in the same leisurely 
manner, he passed out of theii 
sight, making straight for the 
portico. 

Mrs. Blair sank, trembling and 
white, into a chair. 

“ I told you so, I told you so," 
she murmured hoarsely. " I told 
you that it would come. I knew 
it, oh, I knew it I " 

And Nigel, so eloquent, so full of 
sympathy and encouragement but 
a few moments before, had not a 
word to say. With his face drawn 
and old like that of an aged man 
he leaned against the window-sill, 
and tried to get one more look at 
the well-knit, lithe figure of tiic 
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unwelcome visitor. But it was 
too late : he had disappeared. 

Without a word the young man 
sat down in his turn, and buried his 
face in his hands. The dead silence 
unbroken remained until both 
mother and son heard a footstep 
outside, when they hurriedly changed 
their attitudes, and tried to com- 
pose their countenances. 

The next moment the footman 
entered, and said that a gentleman 
was in the drawing-room who 
wished to see Mrs. Blair. 

The lady took the card from the 
salver with a hand which trembled 
in spite or herself. The name 
upon it was — 

Sir Robert Kerslake.** 


CHAPTER III 

AN UNW'ELCOME VISITOR 

Mrs. Blair inclined her head 
without speaking when she had 
taken the card, and read the name 
upon it. 

W^hen the footman had retired, 

? she turned to her son, pale, wild- 
eyed, despairing. 

I^ook ! " she said. '' Read this. 
He calls himself ‘ Sir Robert Kers- 
lake.' Wiiat does it mean ? 

Nigel, who had entirely recovered 
his self-possession, and who now 
nerved himself for another battle 
with adverse fate, as he had had to 
nerve himself often enough before, 
took the card from his mother's 
hand and read the name on it with 
a puzzled frown. The address 
printed in the comer was that of 
one of the principal Paris hotels. 

He sigh^. 

I think I can tell you," he said 
in a voice which sounded hard in 
spite of his efforts to keep it at a 
level tone of sympathetic gentleness 
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when talking to his mother. " It 
means that he is here with the in- 
tention of enjoying life to the full, 
of going to the best hotels, of 
spending money royally, of passing 
as a baronet, of making us support 
his pretensions, of squeezing out of 
us all that is to be squeezed, not 
only in money, but in credit, and 
presently of leaving us worn out, 
broken, exhausted in credit and in 
income, and unable to lift a finger 
in our own defence. That is what 
it means, mother, and we had 
better be prepared for the worst." 

Mrs. Blair, however, instead of 
looking grie\^ed and sad at this 
terrible description of the evils in 
store for her, gradually assumed 
a rather happier aspect as she 
listened, ^ until sometMng hke a 
faint smile appeared on her face as 
he finished. 

“ You think then," said she, 

** that he will leave us ? " 

" Oh^ yes, undoubtedly. There 
is nothing to attract him here, is 
there ? You know what his tastes 
and habits are. I ask you whether 
};e will be at all inclined to settle 
down in this neighbourhood, where 
life is as still as a mill-pond, and 
where nothing in the way of dis- 
traction or amusement is to be 
obtained, nothing, that is to say, 
which he would call by the name 
of amusement ? " 

Mrs. Blair was still looking 
hopeful. 

" Well," she said, " if it is as you 
say, what does it matter how much 
money he wants 1 You need not 
let him know how much we have, 
and Fm sure we i re quite ready to 
let him have all lie can want, as 
long as he keeps away from us. 
But my fear is that he will not want 
to keep away." 

Nigel looked surprised. 

" What does he care for a quiet 
life ? " he asked. 

" He might wish to try it for a 
change, or — to spite us," said 
Mrs, Blair. 
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Nigel shook iiis head. 

' ^ J don't think it is likely. What 
I expect is that the bribe we have 
to give him to go away will exhaust 
onr resonrees, and make it impos- 
sible for ns to remain here.'' 

Weil, that is impossible in any 
— now, isn’t it ? " said she help- 
lessly. 

Nigel, who had been pale before, 
grew ghastly as he leaned against 
a high-backed chair near his mother, 
and hanging over it, gazed with 
a look of deepest agony into her 
face, 

" Oh, mother,” he said hoarsely, 

if it comes to that, if all our work, 
all onr patience must end like that, 
it will be more than I can 
bear,” 

And he covered his face with his 
hands, while his frame shook with 
irrepressible sobs. The transition 
from the joy and triumph of a few 
minutes before was overwhelming. 
His mother, recovering herself when 
she had to be consoler in her turn, 
rose quickly, and came across the 
room to him, tender, kind, gentle 
of touch and soothing of voice. 

No, no,” she whispered, “ No- 
thing that is good can be utterly 
thrown away. Nothing of your 
patience, your hard work, can 
really be lost altogether. As for 
what you have hoped, I think you 
deceived yourself. Here is the 
evidence of the fact. How could 
you, with this terrible secret to bear, 
have married Lord St. Gowan's 
daughter ? Isn't it better that 
this blow should have come, and 
have prevented your bringing dis- 
grace and ruin outside our own 
home ? '' 

Nigel shivered under her words. 

” Are you going to see him ? ” 
he asked suddenly. 

I must. How can I help 
it ? ” 

** Hadn't you better leave it 
in my hands ? Let me meet him, 
and make terms with him if I can.” 

She shook her head. 


” I think,” she said, ” after — 
what happened, it may be wiser 
to let me meet him. He will 
scarcely dare to run the risk he 
ran before ! ” 

As these words passed her lips, 
Mrs, Blair not only lowered her 
voice so that her words only just 
reached her son's ears, but she 
looked cautiously round her as if 
afraid that the very walls might 
hear what she said. 

” What will you say ? ” 

” I shall first try to find out 
what he proposes to do, and why 
he has come. Then I must learn, 
if I can, how he managed to hnd 
us out, lying hidden away here out 
of the world, where we thought we 
were quite safe ! And — I must 
try to be calm, not to provoke 
him. But that is what I dread the 
most — that something in my face, 
my voice, may betray what I feel, 
and lead to another proof of his 
malice.” 

Nigel frowned. 

” If only that fool Andrews 
hadn’t been so ready to chatter I ” 
said he. 

Mrs. Blair smiled faintly. 

” That made no difference. He 
had found out all that he wanted 
to know before he came down here. 
Of that I’m quite sure. Perhaps 
he has even dared to go to your 
solicitors.” 

“ I scarcely think that. It is our 
safety that he has to keep under- 
ground. Even the assumption of 
a name which is not his own shows 
us that he recognizes the impossi- 
bility of appearing again under his 
own. We must play upon that 
knowledge of his, and above all we 
must not let him think we are afraid 
of him.” 

“ I don't see how we can hide 
that,” said Mrs. Blair. ‘‘I feel 
myself that I shall betray fear in 
every look, in every word, as soon 
as I am face to face with him.” 

Nigel sat silent, thinking over 
the danger which confronted them* 
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debating what conrse was the best 
to pursue. 

“Perhaps/" said he at last, “it 
will be best for you to see him first, 
and to find out whether he still 
feels the same bitterness as ever. 
Then I will see him, and try to make 
a bargain. It will be better for him 
as well as for us if he listens to rea- 
son. But that is what he never 
would do, isn’t it ? ” 

“ Yes. One can only hope that 
time may have worked some change 
in him. But, oh, Nigel, it is an 
awful thing to have to meet him, 
to have to speak to him, remember- 
ing what I remember, knowing 
w^hat I know \ “ 

Again, as she stared out before 
her, some awful visions seemed to 
rise up before her eyes, and she 
suddenly covered them with a 
shudder. 

“ Don’t think of it now,” whis- 
pered her son, and he laid his hand 
upon her shoulder tenderly, as she 
walked slowly towards the door, 
“ Try to keep only in the present, 
and to think only of the future, 
that future which depends so much 
upon him.” 

Mrs. Blair turned to him and 
embraced him silently, and then, 
supported on his arm, tottered 
slowly to the head of the stairs. 

Down below, in the half light of 
the hall, which was generally dark 
on account of the thick growth 
of trees on this side of the house, 
5'iie fancied she saw the door of the 
drawing-room closing slowly. 

Standing still, and looking over 
the banisters, she was then sure 
that this was the case. And before 
she reached the stairs she saw that 
the door was softly closed. 

Creeping step by step across the 
hall, she at last stood still before 
the door of the drawing-room, her 
fingers upon the handle, her heart 
beating so fast that she instinctively 
put her left hand up as if to restrain 
it. She seemed to hear it beating 
against her side while the blood 


surged to her head, and she bravely 
fought with the horror of her situa- 
tion. 

The next moment she had mas- 
tered her emotion sufficiently to 
open the door, and walked in with 
dignified step and grave manner. 

The long room was dark and cool, 
the three tall windows on the 
right-hand side being shaded by 
striped blinds, from under which a 
refreshing breeze blew in, causing 
the white lace curtains and the 
hangings of pale rose-coloured bro- 
cade to wave gently with a fan- 
like motion that kept the air cool 
and pleasant. 

Through the open windows, too, 
there came a soothing sound of 
wind in the trees, a gentle rustling 
that harmonized well with the 
thoughts called up by the romantic 
situation of the house and grounds. 

Perched among the low hills 
within sight and sound of the sea, 
Rock Hall might wen have been 
thought to be out of reach of the 
turmoil of life, away from active 
enemies as well as the cares and 
strife of the outer world, and it 
struck even ]\frs. Blair, overwhelmed 
as she was with emotions roused 
by the terrible interview before 
her, how strange it was that such 
a quiet and secluded spot should be 
the scene of such a meeting as that 
between her and her visitor. 

The next moment the two had 
met. 

The meeting was a strange one, 
all the more so for the absolute 
outward calmness which charac- 
terized it. 

A quiet-looking, little elderly 
gentleman, well-bred of appear- 
ance, neat and well groomed, 
stepped back from the window at 
which he had been standing with 
his hands behind him and his cap 
in his hand, to make a low and 
courtly bow to the lady, which she 
returned with silent dignity. 

And this before a word was 
exchanged between the two. 
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But while the stranger looked gloves, which he carried with his 


down, l\frs. Blair looked at him, 
and the mistrust which had charac- 
terized her look when she first met 
his eyes did not decrease when she 
noted how gentle and suave his 
manner was, I ow low was his bow, 
and how courteous was his bear- 
ing. 

On the contrary, it seemed that 
she took theae signs as portents 
of evil. 

She did not utter a word, al- 
though he was evidently waiting 
for some sort of greeting. She 
stood hire a queen in distress, 
reserved, cold, dignified, as Marie 
Antoinette might have stood be- 
fore her accusers, without protest, 
without movement. 

Her manner seemed, for perhaps 
half a second, to disconcert her 
courteous and bland visitor. 

He glanced furtively at her, and 
then waved liis right hand with a 
deprecatory air. 

I hope, madam/' said he, 

that you will not consider this 
visit an intrusion." 

"It is unexpected," said Mrs. 
Blair gravely. 

He looked up, facing her frankly 
and with a smile which was not 
without charm, or rather, which 
would have had charm but for a 
certain furtiveness which still 
lingered about the glance of the 
eyes. 

" I hope not too unexpected to 
be welcome ? " 

To this she made no answer 
whatever. Her visitor, after stand- 
ing silent a few moments, suddenly 
uttered a light laugh, and taking a 
chair which stood near him, offered 
it to his hostess. 

" I mustn't keep you standing," 
he said. 

But her reply was not concilia- 
tory. 

" I would rather stand, thank 
5mu," she said. " Please tell me 
what you have come for." 

He sighed as he flirted with his 


cap in his hands. 

"You are not kind," he said. 
" Surely the circumstances of our 
old acquaintance " 

The face of the lady became at 
once convulsed with horror — irre- 
pressible, tragic. 

" Pray make no allusion to any 
circumstances but the present," she 
said hastily. 

He remained perfectly good-hu- 
moured, and smiled again as he 
said : 

" Just as you please. Still, as 
an old friend of your husband's 

That phrase attracted her at- 
tention in the most startling 
fashion. She looked at him with 
a puzzled frown. 

" I come here," he went on 
gently, " merely as an old friend 
of your husband's, and of course 
of yours, to see you, to ask after 
your children " 

Again her face contracted with 
pain, and she threw at him a look 
of such deep bitterness that ho 
chose not to meet it. 

" We are all quite well," she said 
in a sort of breathless voice. " You 
might have found out that, and 
anything else you wished to know, 
without coming here. Sir Robert 
Kerslake." 

She put a certain stress on the 
title and the name, and her visitor 
looked for a moment quite pleased. 

“ Ah ! Did you know who that 
was ? Title self-conferred, but 
very appropriate, don't you think 
so? " 

His tone was genial, almost 
flippant. 

" I should have thought, if you 
really care to know what I think, 
that it would have been better not 
to bear a title at all." 

" Ah f There's the difference be- 
tween you and me, dear Mrs. — 
Mrs. — What is it you call your- 
self ? " 

She glanced quickly round her, 
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at the door, the windows, as if 
fearful of being overheard. 

“ My name is Blair/' she 
said. 

Blair. Ah I And what made 
you choose the name of Blair ? Or 
is it a liberty to ask ? For I 
wouldn't take a liberty for the 
world. My objects are, if not 
purely philanthropic — perhaps that 
is too much to say — at least purely 
friendly, as long as I am received 
in a proper manner." There was 
a tone of subdued menace under 
these words which the unfortunate 
woman did not fail to notice. 
" Now, why Blair ? It is a Scotch 
name, and I hate everything from 
Scotland, except its salmon and its 
cakes. Why Blair, Mrs, — er — 
Blair ? " 

The lady answered stiffly. 

" Surely I was at liberty to take 
any name I pleased, since it was 
impossible for me to use my own 
any longer ? " 

" Why impossible ? I see no 
necessity that you were under to 
change it ! " 

" Don't you ? Then I'm afraid, 
if you don't, I can't make you see 
my reasons. But we need not 
dispute about it." 

" Dispute i Of course not. It 
is you, dear Mrs. Blair, who are 
assuming a disputatious attitude. 
I am perfectly conciliatory, and 
mean to be. Now please tell me 
something about your circum- 
stances. You seem to be very well 
lodged here. Doing well, I sup- 
pose ? " 

" We have had a very hard 
struggle," she began. 

" But have got through it, I can 
see/' added he promptly. " Well, 
we all become more interesting for a 
little hard luck in the course of our 
lives, don't we ? And it is some- 
thing to be able to say that one's 
troubles are over. Is it a liberty 
to take if I ask how much you put 
your present income at ? " 

Mrs. Blair hesitated. 


" The lawyers could' tell you that 
better than I can," she said. 

" The lawyers ! Really ! I 
shouldn't have thought anybody 
could have answered such a ques- 
tion so well as yourself. IMay I 
make a guess ? " 

" I could scarcei^j- answer you 
myself. I am not very strong, 
as you can see. Details of all sorts 
I leave to others — now." 

" And a very good plan, too, to 
lay all your burdens on the shoul- 
ders of others. I am quite willing 
you should lay some of them on 
mine." 

She gave him a furtive glance of 
horror, and he went on : 

" May I hazard a conjecture 
that your property brings you in 
some two thousand a year ? " 

" I don't think it can be so much 
as that," faltered Mrs. Blair. 

" Well, the exact amount can be 
ascertained, no doubt," said he, 
with at least a distinct shade of 
menace in his tone. " It is always 
best to be exact, and I must tell you 
that I mean to have an ansv^^er, 
a true answer, on that point, and on 
several others. You can't dispute 
my right, I think ? " 

" There are others who have 
rights," she said. 

" What others ? " 

" My son, in the first place, to 
whom it is owing that there is any 
income at all. You know best 
that twenty years ago there was 
none." 

" I know the property was in 
hands too generous, and that a 
stingier rSgime might have done it 
good," said Sir Robert. " Perhaps 
the present regime is a saving one ? 
Well, you need not answer me now. 

I shall certainly see these lawyers, 
if you would rather not give me 
satisfactory answers yourself, and 
I shall certainly require something 
more than an answer from them, 
Mrs. Blair." 

" Oh, of course," said she help- 
lessly. 
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“ In the meantime I’m sure yon not for the world have confessed 


will have no objection to my seeing 
your son and daughter. I under- 
stand that yon have a son and a 
daughter, both grown up.” 

Yes. But I hope yon will not 
press the point. See Nigel, my son, 
if yon will. But my daughter 
knows nothing, and the sight of 
yon might lead to her asking ques- 
tions 

Which I am quite sure yon 
wonld be c'’ever enongh to answer, 
Mrs. Blair.” 

“ Can’t yon see — snrely yon must 
see, that the fewer the questions 
asked the better it will be ? ” asked 
Mrs. Biair, breaking through her 
manner of icy reserve, and growing 
passionate in argument, in en- 
treaty. 

Sir Robert looked bland but 
obstinate. 

” Indeed I can’t see that a few 
questions asked and answered would 
injure any one. On the contrary. 
As yon must have had considerable 
difficulty in establishing yourself 
here under a name which is not 
your own, I think to have it known 
that you have a few decent-looking 
and decently-dressed friends will be 
rather an advantage.” 

She stared at him as if in helpless 
surprise at his confident impudence. 

Wien she had recovered breath 
to speak she said earnestly : 

” Whatever difficulties of that 
sort we may have had, and I don’t 
deny we had some, we have con- 
quered them, lived them down. 
We have succeeded in establisiiing 
ourselves ; we have made for our- 
selves a new identity. What good 
can it do to disturb us now ? It 
is inhuman, and — ^will it do you 
any good ? ” 

” 1 must be allowed to answer 
that question for myself,” said he 
smiling. ” I see you live close 
to Sidford Castle and the St. Go- 
wans. Are you on intimate terms 
with them ? ” 

JMrs. Blair hesitated. She would 


how intimate the friendship be- 
tween the two households was, but 
on the other hand she thought she 
might use the viscount as a handle 
for the removal of her undesirable 
guest. 

’’You ioiew Lord St. Gowau 
yourself once,” she said, looking at 
him steadily. ” Would you care 
to meet him again ? ” 

At that question there flashed 
out suddenly from under the calm, 
bland, gentle exterior of the visitor 
such a malignant look of rage and 
mortification as would have alarmed 
any person who was unacquainted 
with him and with liis idiosyn- 
crasies. Even Mrs. Blair, though she 
was not unprepared for some such 
demonstration, quailed under it 
as he raised his clenched fist, and 
hissed out the words : 

’’You she-devil ! ” 

But if she quailed, she recovered 
herself quickly. And, standing in 
an attitude of readiness, almost 
as if she expected a blow, she looked 
at him askance with watchful eyes 
full of veiled apprehension. 

Putting strong constraint upon 
himself, the visitor let his arm 
fall to his side, and assuming a 
tone which was intended to imply 
that he had spoken in jest, he said 
quite mildly : 

” One doesn’t care always to 
meet one’s old friends after a lapse 
of years. There is so much to be 
forgotten on both sides, so much 
that is unknown to each : it is 
like making an acquaintance over 
again. No, for my part I generally 
avoid all old acquaintances of 
whom I have lost sight for any num- 
ber of years exceeding two or 
three.” 

She bowed her head in assent. 
Then he went on : 

” You haven’t answered my ques- 
tion. Are you intimate with the 
St. Gowans ? ” 

She evaded a direct reply. 

” How can you expect intimacy 
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between the family of a man of 
rank and people in our equivocal 
and embarrassing position ? 

“ I don’t see why it should be 
embarrassing. You are of gentle 
birth and breeding, that is patent 
to the meanest intelligence. You 
arc beautiful still, Mrs. Blair, and I 
have no doubt your daughter is 
a good-looking young woman.” 

At tlic mention of her daughter 
the poor lady’s face grew dark with 
fresh distress. The visitor seemed 
to guess what fears were in her 
mind, for he said gently : 

” How^ever lovely she may be, 
she could not well be in better hands 
than yours. But is it well for the 
girl’s chances that she should be 
buried here ? Or have you, with 
the discerning mother’s eye, found 
that tliis is not such an unpropi- 
tious place for a good match after 
ail ? ” 

Mrs. Blair answered with great 
eagerness : 

” There is no need to think of 
such things yet. My daughter is 
young.” 

Tiien, in the same easy, gentle 
way, he let slip the suggestive 
words: 

” Young, yes. And — so is Lord 
St. Go wan’s son.” 

She threw one quick glance at 
him and understood that, either 
from Andrews or some one of the 
village gossips, her dreaded visitor 
had managed to acquaint himself 
wuth many more details than she 
had supposed. 

She turned the conversation. 

Have you been in England 
long ? ” she asked. 

He waved away the inquiry. 

” I don’t suppose you are very 
anxious to know where I’ve been or 
what I’ve been doing. Sufheient 
for the day is the evil thereof, and 
at present I can see that your only 
care is to get rid of me. But I’m 
not going away without having seen 
your children. Introduce me as 
Sir Robert Kerslake. I suppose 
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they have never heard of Sir 
Robert ? ” 

She looked down, 

” Nigel,” she said in a low voice, 
has heard everj^thing. How 
could it be avoided ? ” 

” Ah 1 ” said Sir Robert, in a 
voice which made I^Irs. Blair tremble. 

Not that it was loud ; on the 
contrary, it was scarcely more than 
a whisper. But there was in its 
soft tone a concentrated malignity, 
a subdued ferocity, •which made 
her feel sick as she listened. 

There was a long silence. Then 
he said, in his ordinary, courteous 
tones : 

” And now may I beg to be 
introduced to the young people ? ” 
” I will send Nigel to you,” she 
said. 

And without waiting for further 
discussion of that other point, 
the introduction of her daughter, 
she went out of the room. 

Nigel had come downstairs, and 
was waiting for her at the door of 
the dining-room, on the other side 
of the hall. She would not speak 
to him there, but, laying her finger 
on her lip, led the way upstairs 
again. She remembered that she 
had seen the drawing-room door 
ajar, and she feared that, if she 
were to speak to her son on the 
ground-floor of the house, they 
might be overheard by the subject 
of their talk. 

When they reached her boudoir, 
however, she was at first incap- 
able of speech. She burst into 
tears, and sobbed for some minutes 
before her son could draw from her 
a connected account of the inter- 
view. 

Then she looked up and dashed 
away her tears. 

** Nigel,” she said, it’s of no 
use to pretend not to know. We 
must prepare for the worst. He 
has come to ruin us, and he will 
manage it. He looked so suave, 
so gentle at first, that even I, who 
remember the old days so well 
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began to be deceived and to think 
that time had altered and vSoftened 
him. But he's just the same/' 
Nigel was standing stiS and 
straight, between Ms mother and the 
door. He was anxious to begin the 
battle at once, and his burning eyes, 
and face pallid with suppressed 
passion, showed that he was eager 
for the fray. 

“ Bid he threaten ? " 

No. He did worse. He fawned. 
He tried to flatter me. That was 
always a bad sign with him : now 
I feel it's fatal. He wants to see 
Meg. Prevent it if you can." 

Nigel shrugged his shoulders, 

“ How can I ? " said he. You 
know very well that we are in his 
power, not he in ours. Whatever 
he chooses to do he will do, and all 
that is left to us is to make the best 
terms we can. From what you 
say I think those terms will be 
equivalent to ruin." 

*‘We shall have to go away/' 
she said. 

Nigel revolted. 

'' No," he said. That must be 
avoided, at all hazards. After all, 
haven't I any rights ? Besides, per- 
haps we're not so wholly in his 
power as you think. From his 
having changed his name it's 
evident he means to keep under- 
ground." 

" Yes. He said, when talking of 
Lord St. Gowan, that he never 
attempts to renew an old acquaint- 
anceship. I took that as a good 
sign." 

It is, it is. Perhaps he means 
to go away at once, when he's 
levied toll to the amount he wants." 
Mrs. Blair looked perturbed. 

Surely," she said, " you never 
contemplated his wanting to stay 
here ? " 

'' Well, I should like to hear what 
he says about it," said Nigel 
dubiously. " I thought at first, as 
you say, that he would find nothing 
here to suit Ms tastes. But on 
second thoughts I'm not so sure. 


Since he has buried Ms identity, 
as we have ours, he might choose 
to take to new pursuits. But we 
won’t meet trouble half-way. I'll 
go and hear what he has to say." 

He went downstairs, and opened 
the door of the drawing-room. 
The dim light which came through 
the sun-blinds, tempered by the 
soft green of the trees, filled the 
long apartment with a subdued 
atmosphere, mysterious, cool, plea- 
sant. Nigel advanced into the 
room, looked round him, looked 
beMnd the tail Louis Quinze screen, 
into the recesses of the windows. 

There was no one there 1 

He went through the doorv^ay, 
hung with soft hangings of rose- 
tinted brocade, into the second 
drawing-room, which opened by 
French windows on to the lawn. 
This room was lighter, brighter, 
homelier than the other, and was 
the one most used by the family, 
signs of whose occupation were 
visible in the open piano, the half- 
read book lying on a sofa among 
disarranged cushions. 

Nigel looked round Mm once 
more in vain. The room wats un- 
occupied. 

He hurried across to the window! 
and looked out. But there was no 
sign of the stranger to be seen, and, 
with a sigh of relief, he thought that ^ 
perhaps Sir Robert Kerslake, dis- 
comfited by the coolness of Ms 
reception, might have taken him- 
self ofi, resolved to effect Ms purpose 
of obtaining supplies through other 
channels and by other means. 

Much relieved as this suggestion 
entered his mind, the young man 
ran lightly upstairs again, to tell his 
mother of his gratifying discovery. 

But he rejoiced too soon. 

At some distance from the lawn, 
its flower-beds and its trees, hidden 
from the view of the occupants of 
the house by the trees which sur- 
rounded it on all sides but one, was 
a pleasant little nook, a cleft in the 
clifi long since filled in and over- 
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grown with shrubs and bushes, 
where a rustic seat had been placed 
in such a position that any one 
sitting on it could obtain a full view 
of the sea in a sort of frame of 
foliage and verdure. 

This was a favourite spot with 
Margaret Blair ; and when her 
mother went indoors, after the de- 
parture of Auckland St. Gowan, the 
girl, accompanied by the Aberdeen 
terrier Poppie, strolled along the 
winding w’-alk till she reached this 
nook and, seating herself on the 
rustic bench, stared out at the sea 
in a very depressed and despondent 
mood. 

Several things had conduced to 
bring about this unusual circum- 
stance with her. In the first place 
she had been pained by the words 
her mother had used on first seeing 
Auckland St. Gowan as he came out 
of the house. The manner and 
voice with which Mrs. Blair had 
spoken of their visitor, of his not 
being ** steady,” remained in her 
recollection and caused her con- 
siderable distress. 

She liked Auckland St. Gowan ; 
she liked him very much indeed, 
and though she had never carefully 
analysed her feelings with regard 
to him, she was quite conscious, 
Especially when an incident of this 
^ort stirred her emotions, that she 
should miss him very much indeed, 
if ever he were to go away alto- 
gether from his Devonshire home. 

The young man indeed had on his 
side shown the most faithful spirit, 
and especially of late, had lost no 
opportunity of getting leave from 
his regiment to come home and pay 
his dutiful respects to his parents. 
And on these occasions he always 
remembered liis duty to his friends 
also, and never failed to turn up day 
after day at Rock Hall to inquire 
after Mrs. Blair’s health, as long as 
his visit lasted. 

He did not trouble himself very 
greatly as to the depth of the feeling 
which drew him like a magnet in the 
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direction of the modest mansion on 
the cliff. But other people inter- 
ested themselves in the affair, and 
had no difficulty in deciding that the 
young son of Viscount St. Gowan 
was in love with beautiful Mar- 
garet Blair. 

Now, Margaret had often heard 
rumours as to Auckland’s * 'wild- 
ness,” about his debts and his bets, 
his bridge-playung, and the prices 
he paid for his polo ponies. But 
she had never believed a word 
against him, and if she had been 
questioned as to her views, would 
probably have said that she sup- 
posed a certain amount of what 
other people looked upon as ex- 
tra\ agance was expected in a noble- 
man’s son, and she would have been 
very angry at the suggestion that 
there was any harm in it. 

Now, therefore, this sudden hint 
of her mother’s that there was 
blame to be cast upon Auckland 
distressed and even puzzled the 
girl. 

Then, again, she had been irri- 
tated airesh, as she had been so 
many times before, by that mys- 
tery about themselves which Mrs. 
Blair had never cleared up for her, 
and by the fact that Auckland’s 
innocent questions had opened the 
w^ound again. 

And the third cause of distress 
was the effect produced upon her 
mother by the news that a stranger 
had been making inquiries about 
them in the village. 

If there was nothing to be 
ashamed of in their own history, as 
she had always been led to suppose, 
how was it that her mother was so 
greatly perturbed on hearing of the 
questioning, curions stranger ? 

These things worried the girl, and 
as she sat back in the seat, watching 
the ripphng, sparkling sea through 
half-closed eyelids, her heart was 
heavy within her. 

Those visits of Auckland were so 
pleasant ; those brief snatches of 
talk when they met on their morn- 
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ing ride were so exhilarating, left 
such a sense of freshness and merri- 
ment behind I And she began 
vaguely to feel that these talks 
would end, that these pleasant in- 
tcr^dews would be over before long, 
unless they could meet on a more 
frank level, and unless she on her 
side and Nigel on his could bring 
forward some family history to 
show against that of the viscount’s 
children. 

It was humiliating to know 
nothing about oneself ; to look into 
book after book in the library, only 
to hnd that the bookplate had been 
carefully removed ; to see that 
there was a hollow on the forks and 
spoons where she suspected that a 
fresh monogram had been sub- 
stituted for that originally there ; 
to ask questions about things in the 
house that looked like heirlooms, 
only to learn that they had belonged 
to a “ distant branch of the family.” 

Family I What family ? 

Margaret burned to know. Nigel 
knew more than she did, of that she 
felt sure — Nigel, whose business was 
so mysterious, whose absences were 
so long and so regular ; Nigel, who 
had nothing to tell about his daily 
doings or adventures when he came 
back. 

She was absorbed in these 
thoughts, with which was mingled a 
goodly measure of strong discontent, 
when she heard footsteps behind her, 
and turning startled, found herself 
in the presence of a good-looking, 
w^ell-dressed elderly gentleman, who 
raised his hat to her, and with a 
pleasant smile said : 

“ Forgive me if I am intruding, 
but have I not the pleasure of 
speaking to Miss Blair ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Margaret, her eyes 
bright with interest and a strange 
feeling of curiosity, as she rose, 
smiling, and quieted Poppie, who 
barked furiously at the stranger and 
would not be quieted. 

The gentleman came forward and 
held out his hand. 


‘‘ You don’t know me, Fm sure,” 
said he, as Margaret, fascinated and 
attracted by. the charming manners 
of the stranger, at once gave him 
her hand, but I’m a very old 
friend of your father’s, and of your 
family. In fact I’m a distant 
relation myself. Bid you ever 
hear of Sir Robert Kerslake ? ” 
“No, never, I think,” said Ma.r- 
garet, her curiosity and interest 
excited to the highest pitch by the 
prosper so abruptly and so oppor- 
tunely held out of learning some- 
thing about herself and her people 
at last, “But oh, I’m so glad to 
meet you 1 I will take you to the 
house. It is my mother you wmnt 
to see, isn’t it ? ” 

“ I’ve had that pleasure already,” 
said Sir Robert, as he looked at her 
with a pleased look of courteous 
admiration and delight. “ It’s 
your mother’s daughter whose ac- 
quaintance I want to make now.” 
Marga'*et Ij-ughed. 

“ It’s very nice of you to say so,” 
said she ; “ and you will be doubly 
welcome if you can talk to me about 
my people. I know so little about 
them, and I want to know so much. 
My mother is delicate, as I dare say 
you know, and it fatigues her to 
talk much. But I love nothing 
so much as to hear all about her 
my father and their friends w’hem 
they were young,” T* 

A curious smile played over the 
stranger’s face as a cry, in a woman’s 
voice, made them look quickly 
round. 


CHAPTER IV 

MYSTERY IN THE AIR 

When Sir Robert Kerslake looked 
behind him on hearing the cry, 
Meg sprang to her feet. 
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Both were in time to catch a 
glimpse of a woman's face as it was 
withdrawn quickly from behind the 
bushes which made a thick screen 
at a little distance from the rustic 
seat. Sir Robert and the girl 
glanced at each other, as the parted 
bushes fell together with a slight 
rustling noise, and continued to 
sway to and fro for some moments 
after the disappearance of the face. 

The stranger smiled with amuse- 
ment and surprise. 

“ Who was the lady ? *' he asked 
lightly. “ And what ere we doing 
to alarm her ? ’’ 

Margaret looked more puzzled 
than he. 

“ It’s one of the servants,” she 
said. “ I’m almost sure it w^as 
Maguire, the head housemaid. But 
I can’t understand wdiat she w’as 
doing out here.” 

I must have frightened her, I 
suppose,” said Sir Robert perplexed. 
An idea struck I^Iargaret. 

” Perhaps she recognized you ? ” 
she suggested. “ You are an old 
friend of the family, aren’t you ? 
Perhaps she’s seen you before. Of 
course it was most impertinent of 
her to follow you out here, and quite 
unlike her, for she’s a steady old 
servant. But we have so few 
/visitors that I suppose curiosity 
(got the better of her good manners.” 

Sir Robert Kerslake was frowning 
slightly, as if trying to recollect 
something, 

“Maguire, Maguire 1 ” he re- 
peated. “ It’s a long time, cer- 
tainly, since I stayed with your 
people, but I have a very good 
memory, and I don’t recollect the 
name. Has the woman been long 
with you ? ” 

Six or seven years.” 

Sir Robert raised his eyebrows 
and smiled. 

** Oh, that is modern history with 
which I have nothing to do. My 
acquaintance with your people is of 
far older date than that, quite 
twenty years back, I haven’t seen 


your mother since vour father 
died.” 

Margaret’s face w'as alight with 
eager interest. 

“ Then you can tell me some- 
thing about him, something about 
all the family,” she said breath- 
lessly. “ Oh, I’m so glad.” 

Sir Robert, however, looked at 
her so keenly when she said this 
that she recollected the fact that 
her eagerness must seem strange to 
him, must seem even to cast some 
sort of slur on her mother, whose 
reticence, unexplained, must be 
amazing to him. 

“Would you mind,” he aske-i 
gently, “if I w'^ei'e first to pursue 
this young person and find out, if J 
could, why she was so much alarmed 
at the sight of me > I’m quite sure 
she can never have seen me before, 
so her curiosity seems extra 
ordinary, and very unusual in a 
well-bred servant.” 

Margaret directed him to a little 
opening among the bushes, ami 
said : 

“ There is a path which leads to 
the Mtchen garden, and that must 
have been the way by which sl;e 
came. If you go straight on I think 
you can scarcely fail to catch up 
with her before she gets back to tlic 
house.” 

“ Thank you very much. You'li 
excuse my going av.’ay so abruptly. 
I’U come back and shall be delighted 
to tell all you want to know. But 
this woman’s conduct is really so 
extraordinary that I should like to 
find out the meaning of it.” 

He raised his cap with the same 
charming courtliness which had 
dis inguished his manner through* 
out the interview, and disappeared 
quickly in the direction she pointed 
out. 

Sir Robert, though he could 
scarcely have been much less than 
sixty years of age, w^as remarkably 
agile, and when once the bushes 
screened him from the watching eyes 
of the young girl, he ran along the 
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path as if he had been five and 
twenty. 

It was one of the charms of the 
beautiful grounds which surrounded 
Rock Hall that unexpedted path- 
ways and pleasing little nooks were 
to be found in all directions. The 
walk in question was between high 
hedges, and wound about so much 
that the end of it came quite sud- 
denly, and he found himself in front 
of a little wooden door in a high 
red wail, which was covered with 
creepers almost to its summit. 

Sir Robert was an Engiisliman 
who had hved long abroad, and he 
was so much charmed by the luxuri- 
ant growth of rose trees and clematis, 
wisteria and jasmine, that for a 
moment he paused in his pursuit, 
struck with admiration of the pretty 
corner upon -which he had come so 
unexpectedly. 

The afternoon sun shone full upon 
the wall, showed gleams of mellow 
red brick between clusters of glossy 
green leaves and masses of blossom. 
Purple and white, delicate tints of 
rose, mingled with the dainty mauve 
of the wisteria, and presented such 
a feast to the eye, such intoxicating 
perfume to the sense of smell, that 
ior a moment he did not even notice 
the fact that the green door in the 
wall was on the latch, and that a 
crunching of gravel on the other 
side betrayed the presence of a 
human being not many feet aw^ay. 

Sir Robert woke suddenly to a 
consciousness of these incidents, 
and pushing the door, looked 
through into an old-fasliioned 
kitchen-garden where fruit trees 
and vegetables, strawberry beds 
and currant bushes, formed a pic- 
ture as homely as it was appetis- 
ing. 

He passed through, and found 
himself on the gravel walk of a very 
large garden, with cherries and 
peaches, plums and greengages 
growing on the tali red w^alls, while 
apple and pear trees occupied the 
middle of some of the great square 


beds, and grew, espalier fashion, 
round others. 

Close against one wall, her right 
arm half buried in a cherry-tree, 
was the curious housemaid, very 
neat in her black dress, smart cap, 
and picturesque apron. 

Maguire, whose Irish origin was 
betrayed by her features, was a 
thick-set woman of middle height, 
not much under forty years of age, 
conventionally prim and sedate- 
looking until she opened her mouth, 
when a slight inclination to loqua- 
city at once distinguished her from 
the ordinary Anglo-Saxon servant 
of the better class. Sir Robert 
Kerslake, who had pursued her with 
curiosity, met her with surprise. 
For he was quite sure, having an 
excellent memory for faces, that he 
had never seen the woman before. 

She seemed confused at the meet- 
ing, returned hastily to the path 
from the middle of the border whete 
she was standing, and made ak 
attempt at a rapid escape. | 

But Sir Robert was too quick fo|r 
her, and, much to her surprise, ship 
found herself a prisoner in the griro 
of the courteous gentleman wh«, 
grasping her wrist like a vice, saMd 
in the blandest and mildest 
voices : i 

Come, I want a word with yo^U 
please.” ^ | 

The woman was surveying liinV! 
stealthily even while she laugheq ' 
in confusion and broke out into 
elaborate apologies. 

Sure, sir, and I must make my 
apologies to you, sir, for coming up- 
on you and Miss Margaret unawares 
and calling out as I did. It’s asking 
your pardon, sir, for what looked 
like taking a liberty, but it was not 
so, indeed, sir. I was out in the 
grounds, not knowing that Miss 
Margaret was on the seat in the 
shrubbery, and when I found myself 
all on a sudden close to her and to 
you, sir, why, I was so upset, sir, 
that I cried out.” 

^ Even while she poured out her 
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said after a rather long pause '' tw 
anybody even suspeftef tL cnf 
nexion between me and 
wtapportau. 

person ? ’’ ^ Particular 

Maguire promptly. *« The oie i?f 
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little paiated picture, shaped Hke 
aa egg " 

“ Aa oval miniature, I suppose 

you mean ? ^ t.,. t.. 

That's it, sir, no doubt, it 
was of a gentleman and a boy." 

He nodded, but the colour had 
not yet come back to Ms face.^ It 
almost seemed as if the little blood 
behind the skin went out of the face, 
and left it more ghastly than before. 

And the other," went on the 
woman, ” was a small photograpn 

^what they used to call carte-de- 

visite, sir — of a gentleman leaning 
against a column, with flowers and 
trees in the background." 

If the visitor had been discon- 
certed, he had recovered himself. 

" That’s the one," he said im- 
perturbably. They arc both of^a 
man who was my third cousin." 

“ Yes, sir," answered the woman 
with her eyes down. 

If they had not been lowered, 
probably she would have been 
surprised at the expression of veiled 
menace in the eyes of the bland and 
courteous gentleman. 

‘ Well," he said, after a pause, 

" it's curious that you should have 
supposed the pictures you saw were 
of me. For my cousin, the man in 
the carte-de-visite and the minia- 
lure dead." 

" Indeed, sir." 

“ Yes, and forgotten. Some said 
he deserved to be forgotten. But 
it was rather hard. He was not 
really a bad sort, whatever people 
may have said. He wa ? badly 
rcated, and he r. seated it. And 
——a goc^ deal of what was supposed 
to be done of malice, wa. — ^acciden- 
tal — quite." 

" Y"cs, sir." 

" And look here, my girl," and Sir 
Robert, descending suddenly into a 
familiarity wliich was yet not wholly 
undignified, touched her lightly on 
the arm, " don't join the chorus 
of blame for his memory, if ever you 
should chance to hear it sung. Be- 
lieve me, there's nmch more good 


in some of the so-called sinners than 
in a whole army of saints. My poor 
cousin is dead now, and notMng 
that is said about him can hurt 
Mm." Maguire looked up quickly, 
and looked down. His hand went 
into his pocket again. " But still I 
must say I hate to hear him run 
down ; and if you’ll promise me to 
say a good word for him when you 
hear him blamed, and if you won't 
say anything about those pictures 
to anybody — ^nor about the original 
if you can help it, why, you shall 
find a grateful friend in me, I can 
assure you. And here's something 
to remember me by. I’m sure my 
cousin would have done as much if 
he'd been alive and here at this 
moment." ^ 

He took out of Ms pocket a couple 
of sovereigns, cast at them furtively 
a glance which was perhaps rather 
regretful and lingering, and pressted 
ihem into her hand with a sm|ile 
which was worth more than tiihe 
money as far as the earmng of grat 
iul silence went, ^ . 

Maguire accepted the^ gift wiiKk 
efiusion, assured the visitor of 
obedience to his wishes, aBb|d : 
dropped Mm a little curtsey, a 
reminiscence of her school-d^fO^s 
perhaps, or an acknovi.'^ledgment Oi 
an unusual act of generosity, 

" And n w," he said, " 1 must 
back to Miss Blair. She will 
surprised at my leaving her for sd 
long- I've promised to tell hc|; 
something about her own pcoplef . 

I hear that she has been brought: up 
in almost complete ignorance con- 
cerning them." 

Maguire nodded. 

" Yes, sir. And there’s not a 
soul about the place knows more 
about herself than she does, barring 
it's Mrs. Blair end Mr. Nigel. It's 
a queer household, sir, as you 11 hncl 
out if yotx are going to sta^ 

here." ,« 

" And what makes you thuiiil 
that ? " asked Sir Robert. 

The woman laughed shyly, andf 
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involuntarily glanced at iiie coins 
tlirough tier fingers. 

He laughed softly. 

“ Well, if I should be staying here, 
Maguire/' he said in the same 
pheasant, caressing voice as ever, 
at any rate I shall Imow I have 
one friend about the place, the 
woman who had a good word for my 
poor cousin." 

She looked up askance, and 
smiled demurely. 

“ "yes, sir," said she, as he turned 
aivay. 

Sir Robert hurried back tlirough 
the doorway in the high red wall, 
and lost no time in returning to the 
scat in the &hrubbcr3a where he 
found h'largarct waiting impati- 
ently for iiim. 

5 The girl, who was seated, w^as 
i watching the little opening through 
dlie shrubs, and at .sight of him she 
loitered an exclamation of pleasure. 

i Sir Robert came eagerly forward 
rid sat down beside her. 

** Weil, did you find Maguire ? " 
iQ asked, smiling. 

“ Oh, yes, I found her, just as you 
1 lad said. She was in the very 
>1; irottiest kitchen-garden I ever saw 
IIP my life. To tell you the truth, I 
-as so much charmed with the out- 
* 4 tde wall of it that I stood smelling 
,^rMe roses and the jasmine instead of 
looking for the maid. This is a 
.^mdst lovely spot, Miss Blair, and 
quite a fitting nest for a lovely girl," 
She blushed and laughed. 

" Oh, don't let us waste precious 
time in paying and listening to 
compliments," she said. “In a 
few minutes my mother and brother 
may follow you out here, and then 
I shall have to take a back seat, and 
to listen while you talk to them." 

He raised his eyebrows in sur- 
prise. 

“ What I Are you a Cinderella 
then ? I shouldn't have thought 
it," said he. 

Margaret looked rather guilty at 
the ques ion. 

“ No. no, I don't mean that 


exactly. But — I can tell you, can't 
I ? — ^since you knew my father and 
have known my people so long " 

She had suddenly been seized, 
apparently, with a suspicion that 
she was being franker than is usual 
with a stranger. His gentle manner 
and winning smile, however, re- 
assured her. 

“ hiy dear Miss Blair," he said, 
“ it doesn't matter in the least what 
you confess to me. I'm an old 
fogey, and you've made me feel like 
an old friend. And indeed I am an 
old friend of the fami y, one of the 
oldest they've got." 

A sudden thought crossed Mar- 
garet's mind, and made her sit back 
and look at him with keen scrutiny. 

“ Were they glad to see you, my 
mother and Nigel ? " she asked 
peremptorily. 

Her new friend ’ooked at her with 
a quizzical expression of face. 

" I had better tell the truth," 
he murmured humorously, as if to 
himself, “ though goodness only 
knows what the result will be I " 
Then, raising his voice a little, he 
said : 

“ Well, no, I must franldy con- 
fess that jMrs. Blair was not pleased 
to see me, not at all pleased. She 
looked as if she would have ordered 
me out of the house if she'd 
dared." 

" And Nigel ? " 

“ Your brother ? Ah, I haven't 
seen him yet." 

Margaret was interested. 

“ Why " Then she stopped 

and blushed and laughed a little, 
in pretty confusion. “You will 
think me very rude," she said, “ to 
ask so many questions." 

But Sir Ro ert replied promptly : 

“Not rt all. I would rather 
have to answer a dozen than be re- 
ceived as I was by your mother, as 
if my visit were an intrusion. And 
it really isn't quite fair, for I am a 
relative of her husband's and there- 
fore of hers, and I cannot help 
taking a great interest in the wife 
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and cMlden of my old friend and 
comrade/* 

Yon knew my father well ? ** 
" Very well indeed. Poor fel- 
low i ** 

"You will tell me about him ? ” 
she went on eagerly. 

He hesitated, and looked gravely 
into her face. At last he said: 

" I could tell you about him — I 
suppose I could tell you more about 
him indeed than almost any man 
living. But whether it would be 
wise to do so is another matter.** 
" Wliat harm could there be in 
my hearing about my own f ther ? ** 
" Well, there were dissensions. 
I took his part, and I scarcely think 
it would be well for you to hear my 
version of the story, if, as you say, 
you have been allowed to hear 
none.'* 

" I don't agree with you ; I can't. 
Surely I have a right to know some- 
tiling about my people, 1, a gkl of 
two and twenty I I resent very 
much the attitude of my mother and 
brother in keeping me quite in the 
dark, and I should be very grateful 
indeed to you if you would tell me 
what I am sure you will confess I 
have a right to know.** 

" A right, yes. The question is 
whether it will not make you un- 
happy to hear of quarrels, dissen- 
sions, troubles about which you now 
know nothing. I think myself that 
ignorance may be a happier state 
than full knowledge. Especially 
as, hearing the story for the first 
time from an active and hearty 
partisan of the one side, as I con- 
fess myself to be, you might con- 
ceivably be made unhappy by 
taking the same view as I take, one 
which throws blame upon the 
living.” 

The girl was listening to him 
with a face full of deep emotion. 
Thoroughly stirred and excited, by 
the prospect of having her eager 
curiosity and interest satisfied at 
last, she would not heed objections 
of this Mnd. 


" Well,** she said, " we must risk 
that, we must risk ever 3 rthing. Let 
me hear what you have to tell, and 
I can decide for myself what to do, 
whether to look upon my mother 
and brother as ustified or not for 
their silence.*' 

Sir Robert was studying her face 
with keen eyes. 

" May I take it," he asked gently, 
after a short pause, " that you 


aixer a snore pause, xnax you a^ 
not quite happy, not quite congeifc 
allv placed, in vour home li W? 


ally placed, in your home li’ w, ? 
You won’t think me imperti S 
I’m sure. But I feel myself ,.an 
on delicate ground in co ni p^h'jg 
to disturb your outlaSSi as ‘ n, ,ay 
story is bound to do." 4 

Margaret frowned slightly. % 

" I am certainly not miserable, 
she said. " My motlier and brother 1 
are kind and affectionate, and doi 
all in their power to make me per- ;,l 


fectly happy. At the same tim« 


it is quite true that I rather resen ;.|i 
being kept so much in the dar];;|| 
that I don’t even know anythin -|| 
about my own relations, and no' 
that I have the pleasure of meetin /f * 
one of them" — and she smiled gail M 
into the old gentleman's face — 
can’t help reproaching them for nc® 
having let me know more of then^ W 

" That’s very nice of you,” sak 
Sir Robert. " Well then, in ff 
and trembling. I’ll begin. I 
your father when he and I were| iS 
the same regiment as subalteto.* 
He wasn’t a bad fellow, but liot- ^ 
tempered and passionate. I’ll mlak ‘ 
the story as brief as I can, and wAn’t 
go into details. He fell in Move 
with, and married, a most beautiful 
woman — ^your mother. She W I 
exceedingly lovely, and if you want “ 
to know what she looked like, may 
I suggest that you should tah j 
a peep in the next mirror you pas| 
and you will have your curiosi1| . 
fuUy satisfied ? " 

Margaret smiled, blushed, anl 
looked down. The visitor did nd 
flatter her. She was looking, ai 
that moment, as perfect a specimen . 
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of a iiandsome young Englisli- 
woman as it is pcfesible to find. 

Sir Robert went on : 

Your father adored her, as yon 
will be adored, if yon are not in that 
delightful position already/* he 
added with demure mischief, bring- 
ing another blush to the girl’s cheeks. 
** I suppose it would be idle to 
pretend that she cared as much for 
Ixim as he did for her. The know- 
ledge that she was cold, always 
cold, repelled him, perhaps caused 
him to show resentment in an un- 
wise manner. At any rate there 
were dissensions, and these cul- 
minated in his becoming wildly 
jealous. There were quarrels ; 
your brother, young as he then was, 
not more than twelve years of age, 
I should think, took his mother’s 
part strongly against his father, 
thus adding fuel to the flames. 
Then there was a stormy outburst, 
which threatened a scandal, and 
your father went out of his mind. 
He was confined as a lunatic for 


some years before he died. Have 
I given you horrors enough ? I 
hope you don’t hate me for spoiling 
your peace, as part of my story 
must have spoilt it.” 

/ argaret shook her head gravely. 

No,” she said in a low voice, 
*^f>readful as it is to hear, I am 
gl4d to have heard it. Anything 
waJs better than dense ignorance 
of everything. And now can you 
do anything else for me ? Can you 
show me a portrait of my father ? ” 
I have one somewhere,” said 
Sir Robert, ” But it is warehoused 
with my furniture. I have lived 
out of England for many years, and 
I am at present without a home.” 

” Tell me what he was like,” 
said Margaret, 

He considered. 


” There was nothing very salient 
about him to describe. At the 
time of his death he was prema- 
turely aged, and I should not have 
recognized him as the smart, well 
set"up young officer he was in his 


youth. But he was not much taller 
than I am, fair rather than dark, 
and slightly built.” 

Margaret bent her head in acknow- 
ledgment of the information. 

” Now that I know so much,” 
she said, ” I shall challenge my 
brother and get him to tell me 
more.” 

** He will prevaricate, put you off, 
and finally tell you the story from 
his point of view, which is not the 
same as mine,” said Sir Robert. 
“You will have to make allowance 
for prejudice — on both Eides,” he 
added candidly. 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said 
she. 

“ Pardon my asking you, but do 
you get onwell with your mother and 
brother ? It seemed to me, if I 
may hazard such an opinion, that 
Mrs. Blair is soured, saddened, and 
too grave to have much sympathy 
^th a lively young girl. I hope it 
is not presumptuous to suggest 
that she may suffer some remorse 
now for the coldness which affected 
her husband so much, and which did 
undoubtedly hasten the unhappy 
catastrophe which ruined him.” 

“ What catastrophe ? ” 

“ His madness.” 

“ Oh, yes. I dare say it does 
affect her. And Nigel too. He is 
even more solemn than my mother. 

I think.” 

“ I am anxious to see him. 
Though I am afraid he will receive 
me with no more warmth than Mrs. 
Blair did, and for the same reason. 
He always took his mother’s part, 
and I must say I like that in a lad. 
But the father and husband had to 
suffer in double measure from the 
circumstance.” 

“ Nigel is a puzzle to me,” said 
Margaret, who was completely 
won over by the charming manners 
of the visitor as well as by his con- 
fidences. ” He is very reserved, 
and he seems to resent any ques- 
tions one may ask about his affairs, 
his frequent journeys away, as if 

B 
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one liad no right to be interested 
in one’s own brother.’ * 

'' Journeys ! ” exclaimed Sit 
Robert. “ Where does he go ? ” 
Ma-rgaret blushed, conscious that 
she had committed an indiscretion. 

That’s the puzzling part of it,” 
she answered, “ that he won’t even 
let me know where he goes, or why. 
If I ask, I am shut up curtly with the 
reply that he was away on business. 
As if he were a commercial travel- 
ler ! ” added she derisively. 

The visitor was evidently much 
interested in this information, 

I certainly think it is not right 
to be so very reticent,” he said. 

“ No doubt his motives are good ; 
but I can understand the painful 
feeling it must rouse in you to be 
treated as if you wore a child when 
I’m quite sure from the manner in 
which you have listened to me and 
heard what I had to tell, that you 
are a young lady of considerable 
intelligence and fully worthy to be 
taken into the family confidence.” 

“ I do think I am,” said Margaret 
earnestly. “ For indeed I would 
be as reserved as they could wish, if 
only they were to let me know what 
was to be kept undiscussed, and 
why. And I am deeply grateful 
to you, Sir Robert, for ha^g told 
me what you have done. 

As she ceased speaking, they both 
heard the sound of approaching 
footsteps, and turning quickly to 
her companion, the girl said : 

” Here comes my brother, I 

think.” , ^ 

Sir Robert looked keenly alert 
and interested at once, and in 
another moment the bushes were 
roughly pulled aside, and Nigel 
Blair came out into the open space 
before the seat. 

Margaret's heart seemed to stand 
still as the two men met. 

For she saw in a moment that the 
look exchanged between the two 
was one of acute antagonism, and 
at once it occurred to her that she 
had been rash in opening her heart 


as she had done to the stranger. 

Not that the sympathy between 
her and her brother was great. With 
reticence on the one side so com- . 
plete, it was inevitable that thr^ 
bond between the two should have 
been less firm than that between 
children of the same family is con- 
ventionally expected to be. But 
still Nigel, if cool in manner and 
reserved of speech, had never been 
unkind to her, and Margaret sud- 
denly felt that she was a traitress 
to have said so much as she had 


done to a man who, after all, what- 
ever he might say about her father 
and her family and his old intimacy 
with them, was wholly unknown to 
her. 

After a moment’s pause, during 
which the two men eyed each other 
with steady animosity none the less 
real for being subdued in expression, 
Nigel spoke. 

” Sir Robert Kerslake, Ibelieve|” 
The stranger bowed. 

” And you I believe, are 
Nigel Blair ? ” , 

There was something in the tc 
in which he uttered the name whic| 
gave Margaret the first inkling < 
the fact that her brother was usia 
a name not his own. * 

She glanced quickly at Nigel, 
saw the half-guilty lookon his 
and she could scarcely refrain 
an exclamation, so great were t| 
horror and dismay she felt at 
wholly unexpected discovery. | 
For if Nigel was passing under I 
assumed name, surely she and hh 
mother must be doing the . 

same ? I 

For one moment she told her- ; 
self that she was under a misappre* 
hension ; but the longer she looked, ; 
the more she heard, the more ■ 
strongly was it borne in upon hef , 
that this was indeed the case. ;4 
“ Shall we go into the house ? “v 
said Nigel, speaking in a strangf/!;.' 
tone of utter despair such as 
ffaret had never before heard him 


use. 
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I . Aad stronger and ever stronger 
ii'grew ^ler impression that the 
stranger's visit was an nnweicome 
one, that he had come upon some 
errand which caused Nigel not only 
shame but consternation. 

What had he done ? 

There was guilt in every line of 
the young man’s face, in every 
glance of Ills eye. If he had been a 
murderer caught* in a crime he could 
scarcely have looked in the face of 
the other man with a more hangdog 
air. 

Sir Robert, on the other hand, 
though he was very quiet, and his 
manner extremely subdued, be- 
trayed unmistakably the fact that 
he came as an accuser. There was 
a sort of subdued triumph in his eye 
which showed JMargaret that this 
visit, which was so unwelcome and 
so distressing to her brother, was a 
sort of climax to a long search on 
the part of the visitor. Indeed he 
did not disguise the fact, for he said 
in answer to the young man's invita- 
tion : 

Yes. 1 have a great deal to 
say to you. I have had great 
diflicuity in finding you, too, very 
great difficulty. You buried your- 
sglf well, lilr. Blair." 

I Once more he laid sufficient 
stress upon the name to confirm 
M'argaret’s suspicions. She stood 
looking from one to the other until 
Sir Robert caught sight of her, and 
turning at once, wuth a charming 
and genial smile, said : 

" We are distressing this young 
lady, I'm afraid. Let us reassure 
her, Mr. Biair. Don't put on such 
tragic looks, as if my visit were a 
blow. It ought not to be anytliing 
but welcome, and it shall not be, if 
I can help it, I assure you." 

But Nigel's face never relaxed. 
Margaret looked at Mm and then 
said : 

" Nigel, why do you look so 
cross ? You ought to be glad to 
see your father's old friend." 

The question was a tentative one. 
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Her brother glanced quickly at the 
stranger. 

“ Is that what you told her — 
that you were — ^an old friend ? " 

Sir Robert looked him steadily 
and genially in the face. 

" Yes, and it's quite true, as you 
know. You, Mr. Blair, will never 
find me anything but a friend, I 
hope. I should be very sorry to 
have to treat you otherwise." 

JMargaret was frightened. Under 
the stranger's genial manner she 
perceived the tone of veiled menace, 
and she ran forward, and said 
cp’-ickly : 

" W'nat is the matter ? Won't 
you tell me what this means } 
What is it that you are keeping 
from me — ^both of you ? " 

The stranger put Ms hand gently 
upon her arm. 

" Don't distress yourself. Miss 
Blair. There is notiiing kept from 
you except a little family matter 
wMch it would scarcely be wise to 
discuss at this moment. If you 
would only persuade your brother 
not to receive me in this hostile 
spirit, I assure you there would be 
no necessity for any distress on his 
part, none whatever." 

Margaret turned to her brother, 
but he refused to be conciliatory. 
Instead he spoke more harshly than 
ever, as he shook off Ms sister's 
hand, and addressing the stranger, 
said abruptly ; 

" You ought not to have spoken 
to her. Come with me." 

Margaret fell back, trembling. 
But Sir Robert Kerslake, taldng 
pity upon her distress, whispered 
kindly as he turned to follow 
Nigel : ■ 

" Don't look so unhappy, my 
dear young lady. There is nothing 
to worry yourself about, I assure 
you, nothing." 

And Nigel turning quickly at this 
point, Sir Robert raised Ms hat to 
the young lady and followed her 
brother into the house. 

Margaret waited until they had 
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entered the drawing-roona by tte 
onen French window, which she 
saw Nigel shut when they were in- 
side Then she went into the house 
by another entrance, and etching 
the hall slowly, wondered what was 
going on in the drawing-room be- 
tween the two men. 

She was in a state of the naost 
acute distress, for it was impo^ble 
not to see that this visit had struck 
terror and despair into her broker. 
She began to ask herself what those 
long fences of Nigel’s had reaUy 
meant, and whether there w^e soine 
explanation of them which she 
would not like to hear. 

Lingering in the hall, uncert^ 
whether to go upstairs to her 
or to wait for her brother and to 
guest to come out, she heard the 
voices of the two men rising high 
as if they had lost control of them- 
selves. And then the door of the 
drawing-room was iinng open sud- 
denly, and Sir Robert, standing 
with the handle in his hand, said 
quietly but in a voice of great de- 
cision * 

" In an hour then. 111 return for 
vour answer/* 

Margaret fled up the stairs, in 
time to escape him as he came out. 
But he turned back again into the 
drawing-room and once more shut 
liimself in with NigeL 

Margaret ran tremblmg upstairs, 
where she met her mother walking 
up and down the comdor. 

“ Mammie, who is he ? she 
asked breathlessly. 

She was horror-struck at the 
expression on her mother s face. 
Mrs. Blair looked like a madwoman, 
with her wHd eyes, her parted hps, 
and her white cheeks. She shook 
her head and made no answer to her 
daughter's question, but stood in a 
listening attitude, with her hands 
clenched and her figure drawn to 
its full height. ^ 

'' Mammie, Mammie, answer me i 
Why is Nigel afraid of him ? What 
has Nigel done ? ** 


In a hollow voice came the answ^ 
Nigel is dead." 
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Margaret stared at her mother in 
consternation. Had she gone mad ? 

Tliis seemed at first sight the cbidy 
possible explanation of the an^isli 
in her face, the exaggerated (^mo- 
tion which distorted her features, of 
her wild and meaningless words. 

Nigel dead 1 How could that be, 
when but a few monients^ before 
Msxgaret had heard his voice dis- 
puting or arguing with the visitor ^ 
She looked steadfastly at he* 
mother, without daring to speai 
The silence seemed appalling. No 
a sound came up to their ears froi 
the drawing-room, where the tT 
men were still shut in togeth^ 

It might have been a house of 
dead for any sound that reac^ 
the two ladies, as^they stood 
to face at the top of the staircasl 
neither speaking, neither attemi i 
ing to pass the other. £ 

At last Mrs. Blair spoke agam 
Wliere have you been ? sH 
asked sharply. " Whom have yox; 
been talking with ? " 

I was in the shrubbery, on tb 
seat there, when — a gentlemar 
came out from the house," anA 
swered Margaret, unutterably 
thankful to hear words a little more 
rational from her mother’s lips. 

Her mother frowned. 

" And what did he say to you ? 

Margaret hesitated. 

" I’ll tell you everything, mother,* 
she said in a low voice, " but noi 
here, and not now. What are yot 
waiting for ? Are you going dowr 
to the drawing-room ? What ar^ 
you afraid of ? " i 
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Maxgaret peered scarchingly into 
her face, 

Mrs. Blair, however, scarcely 
seemed to hear her daughter, so in- 
tent was she on listening to what 
was going on below. 

Margaret stood back/attracted by 
something which caught her eye in 
tlie distant recesses of the corridor. 
The house was an old one, much 
restored, added to, altered, and full 
of odd nooks and corners, nn 
expected stairs, and oddly-shaped 
rooms and passages. 

There were no less than three 
staircases in it, so that it was not 
easy to find any person who wished 
to escape pursuit ; and the girl, 
though she made a plunge forward 
in the direction of a figure she dimly 
saw at the end of the corridor, felt 
sure that she would not be in time 
to discover the identity of the run- 
away. 

What is it ? asked Mrs. Blair, 
turning sharply when she saw her 
daughter move. 

It's one of the servants, I think, 
coming from your room.'' 

Margaret left her mother, and 
fitted with light feet along the 
corridor in the direction of the 
figu^ she had dimly seen. 

fTire was nothing of itself sus- 
pici ^.s in the fact of a maid-servant's 
being seen on her way from Mrs. 
Biair's room. Although her own 
maid was out, it was not unusual for 
the other servants to have access to 
their mistress's room on one errand 
or another ; but the time of day 
had to be considered, and the fact 
that, between tea-time and dinner- 
time, there was no need for any of 
the maids except the lady's maid 
to be about in that quarter of the 
house. 

There was, besides, something 
furtive about the rapid fight of the 
figure she had dimly seen, and 
Margaret was convinced that she 
would discover the skirt she saw 
to belong to the head housemaid, 
Maguire, who had already caused 
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surprise that afternoon by her be- 
haviour in following the visitor out 
of the house to the seat in the 
shrubbery. 

The dying skirt had whisked 
across the corridor at the dark end 
and Iiad disappeared on the right- 
hand side. 

Margaret ran in pursuit on tiptoe, 
wondering whether Maguire would 
have crept down the north staircase 
towards the drawing-room, to try 
to find out what was going on in 
there. But before she got to the 
end of the corridor she thought she 
caught the sound of a movement 
going on in her mother's boudoir, 
on her right hand. 

She stopped and listened at the 
door. Yes, she heard the sound 
of the moving about of furniture, 
and the next moment she had softly 
turned the handle of the door, and 
was peeping into the room. 

The boudoir was now somewhat 
dark, for it was on the east side of 
the house, and the two long windows 
were overshadowed by the trees 
which grew so near. 

It was a long room, furnished 
with old-fashioned chairs and tables, 
cabinets and whatnots, ail of 
Early Victorian design, in rosewood 
for the most part. 

Margaret had often felt the 
charm of the room, which looked 
far behind the rest of the house in 
point of date, with its old chintz 
hangings, its pale carpet with con- 
ventional flowers and ribbons de- 
signed upon it. 

The piano was old, a cottage 
piano with a front of fluted silk 
faded and worn, with yellow keys 
and short compass. The sofa was 
of the old pattern, with many curves 
and with the high part of the back 
just where it was inconveni- 
ent for it to be high, and the low 
part just where for comfort's sake 
it ought to have been high. 

For all that, Margaret used to 
think that it was pretty ; she admired 
the curves of the little spindle- 
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legged chairs, with the hard h«e 
wooden roses for 
loved the queer blue and white shmy 
material with which they aM the 
sofa were covered. As 
chintz of the curtains and the deep 
valance with its heavy fringe she 
loved them more than the rest. It 
seemed to her that the subdued 
shlbbiness of all these , tlungs w^ 
pleasanter than the brighter tots 
of tlie newer furniture m the rest ot 
the house, that the purposeless 
lustres on the mantelpiece, the wax 
flowers, chipped and broken and 
less like life than ever, which reposed 
under a glass shade on a small 
round table in the corner, spoke 
aloud of other days, of other tastes, 
and that they woke suggestions 
and questions about that famdy his- 
tory which was a sealed boox to her. 

Into this room, therefore, she 
never went but with a sort of 
heartache, so plainly did it tiy to 
speak to her, in its prim, 
ioned fittings, of a time of which she 
knew nothing, but would fam have 
known so much. 

Now, entering it with her mind 
full of the conversation with the 
stranger, whom she looked upon 
as the repository of all the secrets 
she wanted to learn, Margaret 
seemed to feel an oppression m the 
very atmosphere, and to look round 
her as at the relics of a time which 
was about to open its treasures to 
her view. 

But the sentiment with whicn 
she peeped in was at once succeeded 
by something stronger than a 
sentiment as, opening the doer 
gradually untU it stood wide enough 
for her to look right in, she became 
aware that the noise she had heard 
was caused by the movements of a 
human being. 

The head housemaid, Maguire, 
was, in fact, down on her Imees in 
the corner of the room which was 
furthest from the door, and was 
busily occupied in turning over the 
contents of an old-fashioned box 


ottoman, with a frilled chintz cover, 
tliat stood in the angle of the room 
by one of the windows. 

It was so dark by this time that 
she had to bend closely oyer the box, 

as she rummaged among its contents, 

and only her back was visible to 
Margaret in the doorway. 

Bv her side lay a pile of old boolcs, 
music, prints, papers of 
sorts, and as she turned over the 
rest of the contents of the ottoman 
with feverish haste, Margaret had 
leisure to wonder at the daring of 
the woman, in thus venturing to 
ransack her mistress’s property 
when the mistress herself was not 
so many yards away. 

It was, of course, possible that 
Maguire, coming up by the north 
stahrease, had not been aware of the 
presence of Mrs. Blair at the head 
of the chief staircase. She might 
have supposed that the family were 
all in the drawing-room with the 
mysterious guest, and have taken 
wLt looked to her like good 
opportunity of satisfying bert curi- 
osity upon some point which| was 

to I Witt. 

curious eyes. , 

That the woman was looki^^ior 
something which she ^ 

find, and not merely exai 
the articles in idle curiosii^^/’^ 

evident. For she ferreted and tutoed 

over the papers and books, me 
prmts and the old photographs 
with quick fingers, not at 

anythhig, but searching, f arc4mg 
always, clearly on the look-out^ for 
some particular thing which |She 
expected to find there. 

Consumed by curiosity and some- 
thing more grave, Margaret did not 
attempt to make her own presence 
known to the housemaid, but stood 
watcliing by the door ^ some 
seconds, at the end of which tiro 
she began to make her way, step by 
step, slowly and cautiously, acr^ 
the floor, in the direction of the 
kneehng, rummaging figure. 
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The room was a long one, and the 
boards of the flooring were old, so 
that each step made Blargaret 
quake with fear lest the creak of the 
old wood would betray her. 

At last, however, she got near 
enough to be able to look over into 
the box, by craning her neck, and 
to distinguish the various things 
Maguire turned over in her hurried 
search. 

At last the housemaid uttered 
a sigh of satisfaction, and sitting 
back on her heels with a fresh pile 
of pictures and papers in her hands, 
began to look at them more care- 
fully, one by one, until she came 
to a small cardboard portfolio 
which she opened quickly, and out 
of which she took a collection of 
loose photographs, ail old and some 
very much faded and inspected 
them one by one. 

Margaret came softly nearer, and 
looked over the woman's shoulder. 

Rapidly the housemaid turned 
oyer one photograph after another, 
until a little heap lay on the floor 
beside her. Then an exclamation 
of satisfaction escaped her lips, as 
she. pored over one little faded 
portrait, holding it in both hands, 
and contemplating it with the deep- 
e^st interest. 

iWhen she had hung over it for 
sqane moments, she held it away 
f|fom her with her right hand, so as 
to let the light from the window fail 
full upon it. 

At that moment hlargaret, seizing 
her opportunity, snatched the pic- 
ture from her hand. 

Maguire scrambled to her feet 
with a cry of dismay, and turned 
to face the young lady, who had 
retreated some steps, and was hold- 
ing the photograph tightly in her 
hand, which she placed behind her. 

What were you doing ? " asked 
Margaret. 

For a moment Maguire looked as if 
she meant to make an impertinent 
answer. The next, she recovered 
herself, bit her lip in confusion. 
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looked down, and then, without a 
word, began to pick up the prints, 
photographs, and papers which her 
sudden movement had scattered 
all over the floor. 

** I — I was doing no harm, miss,” 
she said presently, when she had 
gathered up all the scattered treas- 
ures, and put the photographs 
back into the portfolio. 

Margaret, still clinging tightly 
to the photograph, at which she had 
not yet been able to look, remained 
standing at some distance from the 
housemaid, watching her while she 
replaced in the ottoman all the 
things which had been in her lap. 
Margaret said not a word while 
this went on. 

When the housemaid had finished 
her work, even to making the inside 
of the ottoman neat as v'ell as the 
outside, when she had shut down 
the lid and carefully pulled the frill 
on the cover into place, she ap- 
proached the young lady, and, with 
a fiush in her cheeks and something 
like a tremor in her voice, said": 

I hope you won’t say nothing 
about my having been in here to 
hlrs. Blair, miss. I was doing no 
harm, only getting a look at a 
photograph I knew was there. You 
will see yourseK, miss, if you look 
at it, why I wanted so bad to see it 
again. I’m not a Paul Pry, but I 
wanted — there, miss, you look at 
it and you’ll see what I wanted for 
to see.” 

Maguire gave her an earnest look, 
and nodded slowly. Margaret, 
eager and curious, tried hard not to 
look interested, as she said : 

I must tell her if she asks, you 
know. But I won’t if I can help 
it” 

There was less of humility, and 
something more of cool impudence 
in the housemaid’s tone as she 
replied : 

Thank you, miss.” 

The young lady remained in the 
room when Maguire went out, and 
going quickly to the window. 
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examined the treasure which she had 
snatched from the woman’s hand. 

It was a small, old-fashioned 
photograph, yellow with age, and 
with no date upon it. It represented 
the head of a young man ; and 
was easily recognizable, with all 
changes wrought by time taken into 
account, as the man she had seen 
that afternoon, the mysterious 
visitor whose arrival had caused so 
much distress to her mother and to 
Nigel, and who had aroused so much 
curiosity in Maguire, the head 
housemaid. 

Margaret’s heart beat fast as she 
looked. Yes, there could be very 
little doubt that she held in her hand 
the portrait of the very man with 
whom she had been speaking that 
afternoon. This circumstance, by 
itself, would have been of 
no particular importance. The 
fact which filled the portrait with 
the same mystery and interest as 
the original had done was that,- on 
the back of it, in her mother’s hand- 
writing, were written these words : 

“ From my dear Randolph.” 

Randolph ! And the name given 
by the stranger was Sir Robert 
Kerslake I This seemed an odd 
circumstance. But strange as it 
was, there was one other point 
which was much stranger still. 
The inscription on the back of the 
photograph was an ajffectionate 
one. Evidently at the time of writ- 
ing it her mother had been fond of 
the original of the picture. 

Who was he ? In what relation 
had he stood to her ? Was the 
evidently unwelcome guest of the 
afternoon really the same man as 
the original of the picture ? And 
if so, what had happened to change 
her feeling towards him so com- 
pletely that she spoke as if his com- 
ing meant ruin or death to her son 
Nigel ? 

These questions crowded into 
Margaret’s brain as she stood look- 
ing at the little portrait in her hand, 
wondering if she might dare to show 


it to her mother, and challenge her 
to say whether “ Dear Randolph ” 
and “ Sir Robert Kerslake ” were 
one and the same person. 

But she decided that she did not 
dare. What would she learn, if she 
were to hear the truth ? Some- 
thing which would sadden, or shock 
her, undoubtedly. Margaret felt 
that she had not hardness of 
heart enough to put the matter so 
crudely and so plainly before her 
mother. 

No. She must try in some other 
way to get at the heart of the 
mystery, and in the meantime she 
would use different means, less 
violent, less bold, to induce her 
mother to let her into the secret 
which, after all, had evidently been 
freely told to her brother. 

And she remembered what the 
stranger had told her that afternoon, 
that Nigel had, even in his boyhood, 
taken the part of his mother against 
his father. 

What could have happened to 
make such a terrible step necessary 
to the child ? She did not wislh to 
think about the explanation offe^red 
by Sir Robert, that her father ; had 
been jealous of her mother, 1 frue 
as it was that Mrs. Blair’s extreme 
reticence towards her daughter ham 
made some sort of gulf between t|xjie 
two, that they were not greatly 
sympathy with each other, the g^I 
did not want to think that her 
mother could have been deeply to , 
blame. And she reproached her- 
self for having so much as listened 
to such an implied reflection on the 
part of the visitor. 

Margaret, as she looked again at 
the photograph in her hand, was 
conscious once more that it was 
sympathetic to her, in the same way 
as the man whom she believed to 
have been the original had been. 
There was a humour and yet a re- 
finement in the eyes, a charm in the 
whole expression, which she noted ’ 
again, and which made her resent 
the idea that the mystery about 
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him would prove to be repellent. 

She would fain have believed 
that he was really the tender, sym- 
pathetic old friend he professed to 
be, and that Nigel was to blame for 
receiving him with antagonism, 
rather than the visitor for seeking 
her out and for confiding to her part 
at least of the story of her father's 
and her mother's life in the old days. 

However this might be, one 
thing was certain. Even at the 
risk of wounding her mother again, 
Margaret felt that she must speak 
to her frankly, must make her speak 
out in return, and end once for all 
the ridiculous position she was in, 
of growing up in ignorance of her 
own family and position in the 
world. 

Whether this was the most appro- 
priate time for interrogating her 
mother she herself doubted. But 
she felt reckless and uneasy, too 
much stirred out of her usual course 
of life to be prudent. And hiding 
the photograph in the front of her 
dress to-be examined again later, 
and perhaps to be even shown to 
Sir jj^iobert, Margaret went out of 
the room and was about to seek her 
mother downstairs, believing that 
she /would have gone to speak to 
Ni^el after the departure of the 
visitor, when she heard a sob from 
Mrs?; Blair's bedroom, as she passed 
tM dcor on her way to the staircase. 

pile knocked, and called ; “ Mam- 
mi e, may I come in ? ** 

There was a pause, and then, in a 
coi d voice, Mrs. Blair gave her per- 
mi ssion to enter. The girl saw at 
on< ;e that her mother had been cry- 
ing for she was red-eyed and was 
tu3 ning away her face so that it 
mi ght not be fully seen as she sat 
in’ a high chair by one of the win- 
do ws. 

Meg stood irresolute in the middle 
of the floor, wishing she could break 
d( >wn the barrier between them, 
y4t afraid to frame her questions, 
f or Mrs. Blair was looking hard and 
forbidding, while the persistent way 


in which she averted her face, and 
the reserved tones of her voice, 
offered no inducement to confidence. 

Mrs. Blair did not even ask her 
why she had run away in such a 
hurry, nor what she had been doing. 
Meg was glad of this, as she did not 
want to tell the story of the photo- 
graph — ^yet at any rate. 

“ WTiat do you want ? " 

The words were uttered almost 
peevishly, as if Mrs. Blair were only 
anxious to get rid of her. Meg, 
however, stood her ground. 

“ Mammie," she said, “ what did 
you mean by saying that Nigel was 
dead ? He was talking in the 
drawing-room only a little while 
ago." 

" Oh, I — I spoke hastily, of course, 
and didn't exactly mean that. 
What I wished you to understand 
was that we are both much annoyed 
at the way in which you have re- 
ceived this — ^this Sir Robert Kers- 
lake, and talked to him as if he 
were an old friend before you knew 
anything about him." 

Meg was glad of this opportunity 
to be frank. 

" Well, Mammie, what could I 
do ? I had heard nothing from you 
about him ; indeed I've heard no- 
thing from you or Nigel about any- 
body. So when this nice old gentle- 
man spoke to me about you and 
said he was an old friend of yours 
and of my father's, and a relation, 
naturally I was only too glad to be 
able to speak to him about my 
people." 

" And what did he tell you ? " 

Mrs. Blair moved suddenly so as 
to face her daughter, who was stand- 
ing with the full light from the west 
upon her beautiful young face. 

" He said that he had known you 
both, and that he had been par- 
ticularly a friend of my father's. 
Isn't that true ? " 

Ye — es," admitted Mrs. Blair 
as if with reluctance. 

“ And is it true that he is related 
to you ? " 
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Tliere was a pause. Then Mrs. 
Blair snapped out her answer 

yes! That’s true— un- 

fortunately.” j o 

-Wlxy? What has he done? 

Who is he ? ” . x- jr 

But her mother would not satisiy 
her curiosity. She rose slowly to 
her feet, and asked : 

Has this man gone yet ? 

I don’t know. I haven't been 
downstairs. What has lie come 
for ^ Mammie, you ought to tell 
me something. It’s cruel to treat 
me like this, and unfair to be angry 
because I’m glad to speak to some 
one who isn’t quite so reserved as 
you and Nigel. Why am I ^ways 
left in the dark about everything, 
as if I were stiU a child ? Even if 
there’s something dreadful to be 
learnt, it’s better that I should 
know it, than that I should be 
always wondering what the secret 
is winch seems to shut us up from 
ther people,” 

Mrs. Blair was half way to the 

door. _ . 

You will know everything soon 

enough now,” she said in a tone of 
ereat bitterness. 

^ ” Yes, but I should like to know 
it all from you. Would you reaUy 
prefer that I heard it from some one 
outside ? ” asked Meg pa^onately, 
as she followed her mother to the 
door and prevented her going out. 

Mrs. Blair seemed for a moment 
somewhat disconcerted by the 
question. Then she shmgged her 
Sioulders with ^ a slight touch of 
feminine impatience. 

” Oh, it really doesn t matter I 
You seem to have taken a fancy to 
this stranger already, and pro- 
bably his story would be diflerent 
from mine, and you would be more 
ready to believe him than me.” 

A sense of uneasiness seized poor 
Margaret, who perceived at once in 
these words the confirmation of 
t>art of the stranger's story. Sir 
Robert had said that there were 


dissensions between Mrs. Blair and 
her husband, or at least differences, 
and had intimated that he took 
the husband’s part. And now Mrs. 
Blair seemed to hint at this very 
difference. 

Mammie,” said the girl des- 
perately, “ how can you tell what I 
should or should not believe until 
you have tried me ? Why won’t 
you see that the way you are treat- 
ing me is not only unfair but 
dangerous ? ” 

” Dangerous ? ” 

Mrs. Blair turned quickly at the 
word. 

But Margaret repeated it boldly. 

” Yes, dangerous. Family quar- 
rels and disagreements must be 
dangerous, mustn’t they ? Why 
don’t you trust to my afection for 
you and Nigel, and tell me all the 

truth ? ” , . 1 

But Mrs. Blair had been too long 
shut up in herself and her own 
troubles to be able to expandi at a 
touch, no matter how sympati^ietic 
tiiat touch might be. She slfiook 
her head mournfully. ^ I 

” Child,” she said, ” believed me, 
you wouldn’t be the happieft ior 
knowing. Can't you trust 
own mother to know what is bes»? 

“Well, why do you resent 
being glad to speak to some one^^An 
knew my father as well as y^ 

And why, if you are afraid of 
hearing his version of the stoO 
' don’t you arm me against it ™ 
telling me yours ? ” . 

It was sensibly argued, and M | 
Blair listened, though she was " 
convinced. _ ,, f 

“ Let me go downstairs,” t j 
said hurriedly, “ and see whei?-; 
this man has gone. I’ll argue 5 
matter out with you presently.r ; 

Margaret saw that her cause 
hopeless, and gave way. IV 
Blair went quickly out of the roc 
and down the staircase, followed 
her daughter. , 

In the hall Mrs. Blair met M’L 
guire, and Margaret guessed thil 
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the woman had been waiting about 
in the hope of seein" Sir Robert 
Kerslake again as he went ont, and 
of comparing him with the photo- 
graph . 

Where is Mr. Nigel ? asked 
hirs. Blair. 

'' He’s gene into the library, 
ma’am, and gave orders that he 
was not to be disturbed.” 

** Is he alone ? ” 

“ Yes, ma’am. The gentleman 
that was with him has just gone.” 

Margaret heard this, and at once 
ran out of the house noiselessly 
by the garden door, and went round 
the house towards the avenue, hop- 
ing that she w'.uld be able to see 
the stranger again before he left 
the grounds. She could not pre- 
vent a feeling of instinctive sym- 
pathy and liking for the silver- 
haired, courteous old man who had 
locked up in his breast some of those 
secrets of her family which the girl 
was dying to know. 

At the same time, her mother’s 
reserve could not fail to affect ad- 
versely the young creature whose 
desire to know her own family his- 
tory was only natural and right. 

Although, therefore, Margaret 
felt something like a traitor in thus 
desiring another interview with the 
man whose visit filled her mother 
wit^j distress and anxiety, she knew 
at the same time that she was 
justified in trying to find out what 
ought to have been confided to her 
without any further effort on her 
own part. 

If she felt some fear,, some sense 
of awe and mystery at the idea of 
learning something which might 
cause her distress, she had by this 
time become so used to the idea 
that there was a secret in the family, 
that these feelings no longer had the 
same weight that they had had 
some years ago, when the know- 
ledge of the singularity of the 
family position first made itself 
known to her. 

She had found her way by a wind- 
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ing path between tall hedges from 
the west to the east side of the 
house when she became aware that 
Sir Robert Kerslake had not yet 
left the grounds, and, moreover, 
that he had found a fresh com- 
panion. 

IMargaret stopped short, mth 
the blood rushing into her cheeks, 
when she caught the sound of two 
voices, and heard the measured 
accents of Sir Robert and the merry, 
deep voice, full of the joyousness 
of youth and life, of Auckland St. 
Gowan. 

They were walking in the avenue 
which lay to the north-east of the 
house, behind the hedge on her left 
hand. 

Auckland, disappointed to have 
failed in his attempt to get a 
tSie-d-tSte with Margaret on his 
visit to Rock Hall that afternoon, 
had come back with the excuse of a 
book which he had borrowed and 
forgotten to return, hoping to find 
an opportunity of a talk with the 
girl who formed so potent an attrac- 
tion to him and who had caused hi-m 
to become so much more home-lov- 
ing than he had been in his boyhood. 

In the avenue he had met Sir 
Robert Kerslake, and the surprise 
of finding a stranger there had led 
to an interchange of remarks, which 
had presently led to further con- 
versation between the old man and 
the young one. 

Sir Robert had divined and 
drily suggested that the attraction 
for the young visitor was Margaret. 
Auckland, astonished and not ill 
pleased, had admitted the fact. 

" Do you know the Blairs well ? 
he then asked. " You must excuse 
my asking such an odd question, 
but the fact is they have lived here 
for a good many years, and during 
all that time, though we are fairly 
intimate with them. I've never 
before met here any visitor whom 
I did not know.” 

” I used to know them /ery well 
indeed,” said the stranger with a 
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smile. ** As you may guess wlieu 
I tell you that I'm a near relation 
of theirs." 

Auckland looked deeply inter- 
ested. 

Are you ? " said he. '' Well, 
I'm delighted to hear it, sir, for I 
can tell you what I've been for a 
long time wishing to tell somebody 
connected ^.vrith them. If you 
know them well, you know how very 
reserved Mrs. Blair is, and you 
won’t be surprised to hear that she 
scarcely invites confidence." 

Sir Robert Kerslake laughed sym- 
pathetically. 

‘‘ I can understand that," said 
he. “ There are some ladies, and 
Mrs. Blair is one of them, who repel 
confidence rather than attract it. 
Well, you can speak out to me." 

" May I know what the nature 
of your relationship is, sir ? " asked 
the young man. 

" Well, yes, I suppose there is no 
harm in that, though I feel rather 
guilty in betraying even so much, 
now that I learn, to my surpiise, 
that she is living here in stately se- 
clusion, weaving a web of mystery 
round herself and her children 
which is not only unnecessary but 
unwholesome." 

A look of intense relief came over 
the young man’s face. 

" That’s just what all her friends 
down here feel," he said, " but we 
none of us like to speak about it to 
her, because of that proud manner 
of tiers. You can imagine how it 
has prejudiced people against the 
family to be held off in that way, 
and practically told not to ask 
questions in order that they may 
be told no lies. They've lived 
down the prejudice, chiefly owing 
to the beauty and charm of the 
daughter, but it has not bee n fair 
to her, as you can see. Why has it 
been cone ? " 

Sir Robert shook his head. 

" How can one account for the 
caprices of a woman, and a beauti- 
ful woman ? " he asked blanaly. 


All I can tell you is that there 
was never any need for such reti- 
cence. It is true, I can tell you, that 
the lady and her husband did not 
get on very well. Faults on both 
sides, as usual. But he’s dead, and 
she ought to have got over by this 
time whatever troubles she may 
have had, especially as they were 
almost all of her own making." 

" And may I ask, sir, if you are 
a near relation of theirs ? " en- 
quired Auckland diffidently for the 
second time. 

Sir Robert Kerslake, who had 
turned back to walk up the avenue 
with the younger visitor, stopped 
short and faced him. 

" Oh, yes ! " he said. " I am 
the lady's brother." 

Auckland uttered a cry of sur- 
prise. 

" By Love ! " said he. " Mrs. 
Blair's brother ! Then you're Meg’s 
uncle — and Nigel's," he added as 
an afterthought. 

" Yes," said Sir Robert smiling. 
" And I suppose I shouldn't be far 
wrong in supposing that your in- 
terest in Meg's uncle is stronger 
than your interest in Nigel's ? " 

Auckland laughed. 

" I admit the soft impeachment,” 
said he. " In fact, there’s nothin^^ 
in the world I could hear woa 
please me so well as this, that tail 
is at least a man of the famiL 
whom I can speak about this, 
simply awfully fond of Meg, and 
are we all : and my sister is just] 
fond of Nigel. But while M 
Blair maintains that strange re 
cence which first made the coud 
talk when she came here ever! 
many years ago, our people fe 
little diffidence — don't you see ] 
in letting us have our way." 

"I quite understand. And 
may tell you that, while I know ^ 
Mrs. Blair, who is a very obstin 
and strong-minded woman, 
chose to be reticent about ll 
family, there is really no reasq 
why she should keep up the san 
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silence now. My sister and I are of 

decent family ** 

Of course, of course ! ** 

''And while I sympathize with 
certain matrimonial troubles of 
hers which have made her unduly 
sensitive, I cannot but deplore the 
result of her behaviour in not 
boldly taking the bull by the horns, 
and using her own name instead of a 
fictitious one.*’ 

“ I knew it ! I was sure of it ! 
I was quite certain they were 
people of better family than they 
pretended, and I only hope you will 
insist upon her breaking through 
her foolish rule of reticence, and 
that, if she won’t, you will for her." 

Sir Robert stood still again, and 
frowned. 

’’ I don’t see how T can until 
she gives me leave,” said he. 
" Altliough I am her brother, I shall 
stay here — ^if I do stay here 
(and she is not at all anxious for 
that) — as her guest. In that case, 
I could scarcely fly in the face of 
her wishes by telling you what she 
herself wished to conceal, could 
I ? ” 

''You might persuade her ? ” 
suggested Auckland, 

"I’ll do my best. But I’m not 
sanguine. She is not at all pleased 
at my having found her out, I may 
tell you. Neither is Nigel.” 

/ " And Meg ? ” 

, " Bless her little heart I she 
took to me, I think I may say, 
without knowing how close our 
relationship is to each other, just as 
I took to her.” 

Auckland looked delighted. 

" Perhaps,” suggested he, " she 
may prove the means of making it 
up with Mrs. Blair and getting 
her consent to end this farce, which 
is putting us all to inconvenience. 
My people are as fond of Meg and 
Nigel as we younger ones are our- 
selves. But it’s impossible to pre- 
tend they like the thought of the 
intimacy increasing in the present 
conditions.” 


" Of course not.” 

" I wish you’d come and see my 
father and mother, Mr. ” 

The stranger eyed him shrewdly. 

" Not Mr.,” said he quietly. 
" Call me Sir Robert. I wish I 
could come and see your people, and 
end this preposterous state of 
affairs. But I daren’t until my 
sister — I mean IMrs. Blair, and for 
goodness’ sake don’t let her know I 
told you the truth about my rela- 
tionship to her 1 — ^until she lets me 
speak out. I'm awfully sorry for 
you, my dear boy, for I may tell 
you I know all about your people, 
and that I knew your father well 
many years ago ” 

" You did 1 Oh, confound Mrs. 
Blair and her whims ! Surely 
you don't mean to say you’ll 
respect them after what I’ve told 
you ? ” 

" I don’t see how I can help 
myself.” 

The two men had drawn near the 
house, and Sir Robert now caught 
sight of Margaret, who was just 
emerging from the walk beside 
the orchard. He turned to her 
with a smile of pleasure. 

" Ah ! Miss Margaret i ” said he, 
" I am glad to see you again.” 

The girl was confused at the meet- 
ing vnth the two, for she at once 
perceived that something of un- 
usual interest had passed between 
them, 

" You are coming back to the 
house again ? ” she said, 

" Yes ; I have a few more words 
to say to your brother, and in the 
meantime I have filled up my time 
very pleasantly by making a new 
acquaintance.” 

And he turned, smiling, to Auck- 
land, who, confused and excited 
at the vista opened up by the meet- 
ing with this unexpected ally, was 
standing a little apart with the 
book he had brought in his hand, 
not quite knowing what to say. 
Sir Robert, however, smoothed 
things over, made him give up the 
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book to Meg, and dismissed him 
with a promise to see him again. 
Then after a few more words to 
Meg, in which shrewd kindly sym- 
pathy for her and Auckland showed 
itself at once, he once more rang 
the' bell and asked for Nigel. 

Rudge, the manservant who 
opened the door, showed the visitor 
into the drawing-room, with the 
information that his master was in 
the library, and had given word 
■ that he was not to be disturbed for 
an hour. And then the servant 
told Margaret that Mrs. Blair wished 
to speak to her. 

Meg, therefore, bade Sir Robert 
good-bye rather more stiffly for the 
presence of the servant, who was, 
she felt sure, acting as spy for her 
mother. Instead of going upstairs 
she flew across the hall and tried 
the door of the library, and finding 
it locked called to her brother to 
open it. 

There was no answer, and feeling 
suspicious after her mother's strange 
words about her brother, she ran 
out of the house and tried the win- 
dows. One of them was unfastened, 
and she sprang upon the sill and 
got inside. 

The lamp was burning on the 
table behind the screen, as usual 
when her brother was reading or 
studying in the evening. She called 
him gently by name, but got no 
answer. Creeping fearfully to the 
screen, therefore, she looked round 
it. The table was there, the 
lighted lamp, the open book, the 
chair drawn up, as usual. 

But the chair was empty ! 


CHAPTER VI 

UNDER FALSE COLOURS 

A GREAT fear took possession of Mar- 
garet as she gazed at her brother's 
chair, and began dimly to under- 


stand the meaning _of his disap- 
pearance. 

This fascinating stranger, this 
well-bred man of the world with his 
gentle voice and kind manner, 
whom Mrs. Blair had received with 
so much repugnance, and whose 
coming had distressed her so greatly, 
could not be a friend at all. Pie 
must be a person acquainted with 
some ugly secret which affected 
chiefly Nigel, and he must have 
come with the expressed intention 
of exacting bribes from the family 
for keeping silence about it. 

So, crudely, thought poor Mar- 
garet as she reviewed quicldy the 
circumstances of the stranger's 
arrival, of his interview with her, of 
the housemaid’s pursuit of him, of 
his pursuit of the housemaid, of the 
words she had heard him utter to 
Nigel. 

These words seemed to her to be 
the most conclusive part of the 
evidence against Sir Robert Kers- 
lake. He had threatened to come 
back in an hour to receive her 
brother’s answer, and in the mean- 
time Mrs. Blair had expressed a 
hasty opinion that her son was 
already dead, implying that the 
arrival of the stranger had been a 
death-blow to him. 

It was true that Meg had been 
so much repelled by her mother's 
cold reserve and attracted by Sir 
Robert’s kindness of manner and 
sympathetic treatment of herself and 
Auckland, that she had for the time 
been ready to take the stranger^s 
part against her own family. It 
was true, too, that Mrs. Blair had 
acknowledged her relationship to 
the new-comer, and that that 
relationship had been apparently 
confirmed by the sight of the photo- 
graph with the inscription. 

But even if this relationship 
existed, it now seemed plain to the 
girl that it was not as a relation and 
friend that Sir Robert had come, 
but as an enemy and disturber of 
the domestic peace. 
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Nigel had done something wfong, 
and this gentle -mannered visitor 
had come to npbraid him with it. 
And Nigel, afraid of meeting his 
accuser again, had disappeared. 

So argned Nigel's sister as, with 
straining eyes and a fast-beating 
heart, she stared round the room, 
peered into the dark corners, and 
looked fearfully into the shadows 
outside the circle of soft light from 
the lamp. 

Nigel was gone. 

She did not for a moment enter- 
tain th«^ thought that he might be 
still in the house, that he might 
have taken a walk in the garden, 
or passed through it and returned 
to the mansion by another entrance. 

The discovery that the door was 
locked while the window was open 
seemed to her to make such a 
suggestion worthless. It seemed 
clear to her that he had given out 
his intention of spending the even- 
ing in the Hbrary, with the express 
purpose of putting off as long as 
possible the discovery that he had 
himself escaped by the window. 

She stood stupefied, looking at 
the chair, the lamp, the open book, 
and noticed that the work in ques- 
tion was a volume of old sermons, 
one of those rows of duli-looking 
books which encumber ail country 
libraries but which nobody ever 
reads. 

No, Nigel had not been reading, 
but he had seized a book at ran- 
dom, opened it, laid it upon the 
table, and then gone out with the 
fixed intention of not returning. 

Margaret felt as sure of all these 
things as if her brother had taken 
her into his confidence about them. 

What had he done ? 

Had he done anything seriously 
wrong ? or was he alarming him- 
self without due reason ? 

Puzzled, perplexed, sick with 
anxiety and vague horror of these 
wholly unexpected mysteries, which 
now seemed to be growing more 
impenetrable than before, Mar- 
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garet walked slowly to the door, 
turned the key in the lock, and then 
heard something outside which 
told her some one was waiting there. 

Instead of turning the handle 
she drew back a step, and the next 
moment the door was opened softly 
and her mother came in. 

Margaret was behind the door 
as it opened, and Mrs. Blair, without 
seeing her, looked towards the 
screen. 

'' Nigel 1 " she called softly. 

There was, of course, no answer, 
and the next moment Mrs. Blair 
had discovered her daughter. The 
sight of the girl filled her with anger, 
and she drew herself up at once, 
her whole manner changing, her 
voice becoming hard and imperious. 

What are you doing here ? '' 
she said. 

** I wanted to speak to Nigel, 
but I find he has gone away," said 
the girl, not with any apparent 
curiosity but in a tone of dull 
despair, which seemed to show that 
she had now given up ail hope of 
being enhghtened by her mother as 
to the nature of the difficulties in 
which the family was placed. 

Mrs. Blair looked disturbed, not 
by her son’s disappearance, but by 
her daughter’s entrance. 

What made you come in ? " 
asked she; “ and how did you get 
in ? " 

I got in by the window. I 
had to ; the door was locked. I 
suppose," she went on recklessly, 
" he pretended to be locked in here 
in order to give himself time to get 
away." 

Mrs. Blair looked shocked at her 
daughter’s perspicacity. 

What put such an idea into 
your head ? " she asked quickly. 

"'What other idea could I have 
after what has happened? I see 
that Nigel has done something 
wrong or wicked, that this Sir 
Robert has found it out, and that 
you and Nigel are afraid of the con- 
sequences. What else could I 
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tMnk ? If I am wrong, I know 
yon won't put me right. I know." 

The girl shrugged her shoulders 
and walked towards the door. 
Mrs. Blair turned to watch her. 

" Where are you going now ? " 
she asked. 

" To the drawing-room," an- 
swered Margaret, boldly. 

Mrs. Blair went after her at a 
pace which was rapid compared to 
her usual gait. 

" And what are you going to do 
there ? " she asked almost threaten- 
ingly. 

"I’m going to tell Sir Robert 
Kerslake that it is of no use to 
wait in the hope of seeing Nigel, 
because Nigel has gone away." 

Margaret had expected an ex- 
plosion of anger as the result of this 
reckless and daring speech, but her 
mother only tightened her grasp of 
her arm, and said — 

" Don’t do that — ^yet. It is of no 
use to ask you to go quietly up- 
stairs and not to interfere, of course, 
because you have so evidently 
made up your mind to take sides 
with this stranger against us. 
But if I warn you that it will be 
best for you and me, as well as for 
him and everybody, that Nigel 
should get away before this Sir 
Robert has a hint of his having 
gone, perhaps you will allow your- 
self to be persuaded." 

" Has he only gone away, mother ? 
Or has he " — she dropped her 
voice — " killed himself ? ’’ 

Her mother looked startled, but 
recovered herself. 

" I don’t know," she said ; " I 
really don’t know myself. And he 
has done nothing wrong, nothing 
whatever." 

" Then what has Sir Robert done ? 
And why has he come here ? " 

There was a pause, and then, 
before Mrs. Blair could answer, the 
two ladies heard a man's step in 
the hall, and the door opened and 
Sir Robert Kerslake came in, 

" I must apologize for this intru- 


sion," he said courteously, in the 
same bland, gentle voice that he 
had used all the time, as he stood 
within the room, his hand still on 
the closed door, " though it seems 
strange that I should have to 
apologize here, Letitia, for such 
a small thing as entering one of the 
rooms unannounced." 

Both the ladies showed the most 
intense interest in this speech, which 
betrayed at once to Margaret that 
he had some hold upon her mother 
stronger than he had allowed her 
to suppose. Mrs. Blair looked des- 
perately alarmed. 

It was the first time that Sir 
Robert had met both the ladies 
together, and he stood still when 
he had finished his speech, looking 
from the one to the other, appar- 
ently comparing the two. 

" What is it you want ? " asked 
Mrs. Blair. 

And her tone seemed to reveal a 
whole world of anguish and despair 
to her daughter, who glanced 
quickly at her mother and then 
again at the visitor without saying 
a word, but with the keenest interest 
in the proceedings. 

Sir Robert was as gentle and 
courteous as ever as he answered, 
and his humihty and deference to 
the woman who was treating him >h 
such a haughty and unresponsive 
manner struck Margaret with \a 
sense of discomfort and even pain. 
In spite of herself, in spite of hfr 
natural feeling for her mother and 
brother, she felt that she was really 
doing what her mother had accuscil 
her of — ^taking sides with the 
stranger against her own people. 

. They seemed so determined to 
ride rough-shod over him, and he 
on his side took their rebuffs so 
meekly. 

" I only want," he said quietly, 
but with some gentle dignity, " to 
have that short interview with 
Nigel which he promised to give 
me. We had had a discussion, a 
long discussion, about the family 
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affairs, and he asked for a little 
time to consider a proposition I laid 
before him. I have come back 
"for his answer, as he wished." 

As he spoke these words he glanced 
towards the screen, as if supposing 
that the person about whom he was 
speaking was within hearing. There 
was a pause : then Sir Robert 
appeared to become suddenly sus- 
picious, and made a movement as 
if to go behind the screen. Mrs. 
Blair stood in the way, 

" You shall have it," she said 
in the same cold voice as before. 

But as the matter is one which 
needs consideration, you will not, 
I think, press my son too much for 
a hasty answer. Margaret " — she 
turned to her daughter — " take 
Sir Robert back to the drawing- 
room, and play to him or talk to 
him while I settle this with your 
brother." 

But Margaret had not time to 
move before Sir Robert, increasingly 
suspicious, suddenly stepped back, 
and approaching the screen at a 
rapid pace from the other side 
looked round it and discovered 
the fraud which had been practised 
upon him. 

Margaret was startled by the 
change which instantly took place 
in the little quiet man. He became 
transformed into a raging fire of 
indignation and resentment as he 
flung down the screen and con- 
fronted Mrs. Blair with his eyes 
alight with passion. 

" You have done this I " he ex- 
claimed. "You have sent him 
away I Why ? What is the mean- 
ing of it ? " 

Mrs. Blair cowered visibly and 
sank into a chair. 

Sir Robert stood over her threat- 
eningly, his voice hoarse with 
anger, 

' " Why have you done this ? 
Answer me 1 " 

Mrs. Blair glanced towards her 
daughter, as if begging him to re- 
member the girl's presence. He 


wheeled round towards her, and in 
an instant his manner changed 
and became gentle. 

"You are frightening her, fright- 
ening my daughter I " whispered 
Mrs. Blair. 

“ I think not," said Sir Robert 
quite gently. " I think she can 
see that I have been tricked and 
that I am annoyed, justly annoyed." 

Margaret -was standing at some 
distance from the other two, wonder- 
ing whether she were about to dis- 
cover the key to the mystery which 
bound them all together in some 
tangle of doubt and misery and 
despair, 

I am not frightened," said the 
girl, " But I should be very grate- 
ful if you would tell me what it all 
means ; why Nigel has gone away, 
and what relation you are to us." 

Sir Robert smiled faintly, as if 
his passion were already melting 
into a more subdued form of resent- 
ment. 

" Well," he said, " it is right 
that you should know the truth." 
Mrs. Blair uttered a cry of horror, 
and muttered some indistinguish- 
able words, whether of entreaty 
or despair Margaret could not make 
out. But he went on, " I am a 
relation of yours, as I told you, 
and it is as a relation that I have 
come here to-day, asking nothing 
but my rights. In the first place 
I asked to be acknowledged as a 
relation and accepted as one. In 
the next place I intend now to ask 
something more." 

" What ? " gasped Mrs. Blair, 

Her tone made him smile. 

“ I ask to be allowed to remain 
here with you now that your son 
has left you by yourselves. I ask, 
as your brother, Letitia, and as the 
uncle of your daughter, that I may 
stay here and protect you, take 
care of you, save you from the 
consequences of your own indis- 
cretion in trying to bury yourself 
here away from all your friends 
and acquaintances. I ask that 
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you snould receive me here as your now ? asked Sir ® Robert indul- 


brother, and in return I promise 
to respect your incognito, however 
much I may deplore the caprice 
which made you use it. I promise 
to pass myself off as Sir Robert 
Kerslake, Mrs. Blair, and to keep 
my real name a secret as well as 
yours.'’ 

Mrs. Blair had listened to this 
harangue in dead silence, and 
without a movement. At the last 
words, however, she looked up. 

Why can’t you leave us 
alone ? ” she said hoarsely. 

I would have done so,’* an- 
swered he, dropping into his usual 
genial tones, if you had let me. 
I came prepared only to ask what 
I know you will admit I had a right 
to ask — my share of the property 
which you are enjoying. You 
admit that, don’t you ? ” 

Must we discuss this before my 
daughter ? ” 

There’s nothing to discuss. I 
want you to admit, in her presence, 
that I only claimed my rights; Do 
you admit that ? ” 

She made a movement of im- 
patience, but the next moment she 
said reluctantly — 

" Ye — es ; I suppose I must admit 
that.” 

Sit Robert turned to the girl 
with a smile of quiet triumph. 

” That,” he said, ” is what I 
wanted you to hear and to under- 
stand : that I came here with no 
object but to claim a part of what 
is mine.” 

Margaret bowed her head in 
assent. She was getting more puz- 
zled every moment as to the nature 
of the secret which was being hidden 
from her, and of which she got such 
tantalizing little peeps, only for the 
veil to be drawn down again over 
the more material parts of the story. 

” Why don’t you tell me every- 
thing both of you, ’ ’ she said boldly, 
” ins ead of giving me only enough 
to Rr/fezlo Tone the more ? ” 

'‘fe|Taat is it you want to know 


gently. 

” Ever3rthing. Mother, is Sir 
Robert reaUy your brother and my 
uncle ? ” 

Mrs. Blair, instead of replying at 
once, looked across at the visitor, 
and Margaret had a notion that her 
answer, when it was given, was 
prompted as much by fear as by a 
desire to speak the exact truth. 

” Yes,” she said faintly, at last. 

” Then now tell me another 
thing. Why is it necessary for 
you both to wear names that are 
not yours ? ” 

” That,” said Sir Robert prompt- 
ly, ” is your mother’s doing, not 
mine. I am ready to resume my 
own name the moment she gives 
the word. But, coming here as her 
guest, I have no choice but to 
respect her wishes ; so that as long 
as she wishes to conceal her identity 
I am forced, as her brother, to 
conceal mine.” 

• ” Mother, why do you do it ? 

And why has Nigel gone away ? ” 

” I think,” said Sir Robert, when 
there was a pause, ” that I can 
answer at least the latter question. 
My nephew has gone away because 
he has been so long accustomed 
to rule here, to have all his own 
way in defiance of common sense 
and custom, that he resents tl^ie 
coming of a relation with rights 
which he intends to use.” ) 

Under all the suavity of his 
manner there peeped out once 
more the suggestion of a latent 
passion and power which his usual 
gentleness only concealed. 

Mrs. Blair drew herself up as Sir 
Robert said this ; but although she 
looked resentful, she did not dare 
to contradict him. He turned to 
her. 

“You know how bad for your 
children’s prospects your manner 
of life here has been. You know 
that the neighbours have wondered 
and gossiped, and put their heads 
together over it, and that the fact 
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has militated against your chil- 
dren’s happiness/' 

“ What do you mean ? " gasped 
she. 

Simply this, that I've had an 
interview with a neighbour of 
yours, Lord St. Gowan’s son " — 
Mrs. Blair uttered a low cry of 
consternation — “ and that IVe 
learnt something about the way in 
which you have conducted your 
affairs here. I beg you, for your 
children's sake — and particularly 
your daughter’s, if not for 3^our 
own — ^to be more discreet for the 
future. I beg you to allow me to 
regulate the affairs of your house- 
hold more wisely, in order that the 
girl may take her proper place in 
society as the daughter of a gentle* 
man who, if he had been still alive, 
would have been grieved to the 
heart to see his beautiful daughter’s 
prospects spoiled by her mother’s 
mad caprice. I beg you, > etitia, I 
beg you earnestly, as you * brother 
and the uncle of this lovely girl, to 
receive me, to treat me fairly, and 
in so doing to help forward your own 
daughter’s happiness.” 

Mrs. Blair made no answer to this 
speech for quite a long time. She 
seemed, in fact, to be completely 
overwhelmed by it, and crouched 
in her chair with such a wild ex- 
pression of dismay and horror in 
her eyes that Margaret, as she 
watched her, wondered whether 
her mother were not really going 
out of her mind. 

But at last Mrs. Blair raised her 
head and said, without looking at 
Sir Robert, who maintained the 
same easy air and confidence with 
which he had spoken, and seemed 
almost unconcerned with the lady’s 
anguish — 

” And what is it you want me to 
do ?” 

** To give up this place, to sell, 
let it, whichever you please.” 
Not only Mrs. Blair, but Margaret, 
turned to him with indignation when 
he made this proposal. But he did 


not seem to notice their change of 
attitude, and he went on : ” You 
have made yourself talked about 
here. So much I have learnt 
already. I am surprised that a 
woman of your intelligence, Letitia, 
should have made such a mistake 
as to suppose it could be otherwise 
when you deliberately tried to bury 
your past without taking pains to 
provide a fresh one.” 

” You say this to me — you, who 
know ! ” 

He turned towards her quite 
easily. 

” I don’t wish to be hard upon 
you. You have had your trials, 
and if you have done rash things 
you have suffered for them. But 
I put it to you, was it not inevitable, 
when you refused to give any 
account of yourself and your family, 
that people should think there was 
something worse to hide than w^as 
actually the case ? ” 

Mrs. Blair stared at him in 
amazement. 

” Worse ! ” echoed she. ” How 
could it be worse ? ” 

But Sir Robert was unmoved 
by her melodramatic tone. He 
turned to her again. 

“Now then,” he said, with a 
pleasant suggestion of indulgence 
towards a froward child, which 
Margaret thought rather touching, 
“ can’t you see that these people, 
the St. Gowans, must have come 
to a painful conclusion about you 
and your children, a conclusion 
which is far from the truth, and 
which must be unfairly prejudicial 
to the young people ? ” 

“Yes, I suppose I see what you 
mean. But how was I to help 
what they thought ? You know 
I could not have told them the 
truth.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“ Perhaps that would scarcely 
have been advisable. Still, some- 
thing better might have been made 
of the business than you have made. 
If you preferred to bury your own 
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tamily, couldn’t you have invented 
one ? 

She moved impatiently. 

“ Even if I had been the sort of 
woman to care to tell falsehoods 
about myself,” she answered im- 
patiently, how could I have 
invented any sort of story about a 
family to deceive these people who 
make the subject of families their 
principal study ? I thought, by 
passing ourselves off as people of no 
family at all, to disarm suspicion. 
It is not my fault if they were astute 
enough to see that this could not be 
the case.” 

The visitor smiled with evident 
pleasui'e. 

'' Blood tells, of course,” said he. 
“ Well then, since that was bound 
to be the case, since you could not 
invent a family and could not tell 
the whole truth about your own, 
why couldn’t you leave England 
and establish yourself somewhere 
abroad, where your own beauty 
and your daughter’s would have 
given you sufficient introduction 
to society as good as any you jfind 
here ? ” 

Mrs. Blair looked interested, 
but surprised. 

There would have been the 
same difficulty,” she said, '' about 
family.” 

“ Oh no, there would not. You 
could have used your own name 
and title, and even if the truth had 
been found out it could scarcely 
have affected you out of Eng- 
land.” 

Margaret was by this time listen- 
ing with bated breath, hoping 
that the two speakers had forgotten 
her presence, and that within the 
next few minutes the whole of the 
^cret so tantalizingly withheld 
would come out. 

Mrs. Blair was breathing quickly, 
and holding her hand pressed 
against her breast, as if trying to 
restrain the wild beating of her 
heart. 

” There were difficulties,” she fal- 


tered. There was Nigel’s future 
to be considered.” 

The visitor shrugged his shoulders 
and a shadow crossed his face, as it 
so often did at the mention of the 
young man’s name. 

” Yes, of course, that was the 
difficulty, as it must always be,” 
he said in a peculiar tone which 
Margaret could not understand. 
“ But now that he has decided for 
himself what course he intends to 
take, there is no need to consider 
him any longer, is there ? You 
can give your whole attention to 
your daughter and to her interests.” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

“Nothing but what I have al- 
ready advised. Give up this place 
and go abroad. I myself am 
cosmopolitan, and I can introduce 
my sister and my niece into society 
as good as any in England.” 

** Oh, I couldn’t think of it 1 ” 

Sir Robert turned to Margaret. 

“ And you, Margaret,” said he. 

“ Wouldn’t you like to get away 
from this place, where your young 
life is shadowed by a secret which 
seems to cast a slur upon you 
Wouldn’t you like to go to some 
place where you could bear your 
own name once more, and take 
your proper place as the daughter 
of a ” 

Mrs. Blair, however, had risen 
from her chair, and now interposed 
between her daughter and the 
visitor. 

“ No, no, no 1 ” she said, '"Don’t 
ask her. How can she answer, 
knowing nothing ? ” 

“ She knows enough. And if 
she were to go away she should 
know all.” 

“ Then she shall not go,” said 
Mrs. Blair almost fiercely. Leave 
us alone. You shall have whatever 
you want, only leave us alone. 
We are used to our way of life 
here ; we don’t want to change it. 
Whether the young ones have a 
future or not, they are happy in 
the present.” 
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The visitor laughed with gentle 
mockery. 

Nigel I Is he happy, do you 
think ? Would he have talcen 
flight if the prospect had been as 
rosy as you say ? Come, Margaret, 
persuade your mother. Tell her 
she is bound to give you the advan- 
tages which belong to you by birth, 
and to take you where you can bear 
your own name without reproach.” 

But Margaret took a different 
view of the matter. 

“ I don’t want to go away,” she 
said steadily. But I ask you to 
persuade my mother to let our real 
name be known to our friends. 
It’s quite true that we rest under 
a disadvantage through the mystery 
about us. If there is nothing for 
us to be ashamed of in the story, 
why shouldn’t w^e let it be known,” 

But her simple words caused 
evident embarrassment to both 
her hearers. It was Mrs. Blair 
who spoke first. Turning to her 
daughter she said — 

It rests with — your uncle to 
make it known or not as he 
pleases.” 

Margaret turned to Mm in sur- 
prise, 

“ Is this true ? ” she asked quick- 

ly- 

But she saw at once, by the 
embarrassment which appeared on 
his face, that it was. More puz- 
zled than ever, the girl looked from 
the one to the other, until her mother 
said — 

** In any case let her choose 
whether she will go away or stay 
here.” 

“ I should choose to stay, mother, 
as you know,” said Margaret in a 
low voice. 

Sir Robert shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

“ Well,” he said, if you have 
made up your mind, I can’t say 
anything more. But we must have 
a new figim& here. I shall invite 
a few lively friends from town and 
try to stir up the life here. I should 


go mad with melancholy if I were 
to live shut up as you do.” 

Mrs. Blair looked very much 
distressed and disturbed. 

Why not live in town ? ” she 
asked quickly. ‘‘ Surely you would 
not find this place very congenial 
even if you were to bring your 
friends ? ” 

Sir Robert smiled maliciously, 
Margaret thought. 

“ That is what I myself proposed 
in the first instance,” said he. 
“You seem to forget that your son 
objected to my plan, and said it 
wmuld not do.” 

Mrs. Blair made an impatient 
movement, and Margaret, more 
bewdldered by each fresh speech, 
went timidly towards the door, 
anxidus to escape now that she 
could not get any satisfactory 
solution of the mystery which 
involved them all. 

Sir Robert met her at the door, 
opened it for her, and smiled as she 
went out. 

“We will have a long talk in the 
morning, you and I,” he said in a 
confidential tone as she went out. 

And the last tiling the girl heard 
as she passed into the hall was a w^ail 
of despair and distress from her 
mother as she sank again into a 
chair. 

Margaret hesitated, distressed by 
the sound, and uncertain whether 
her mother would like to have 
her by her side again. But Sir 
Robert shut the door gently before 
she could make up her mind, and 
she went sorrowfully upstairs to 
her room. 


CHAPTER VII 

THE blackmailer’s DOUBLE 

In the meantime Auckland St. 
Gowan had hurried back to the 
Castle as fast as Ms legs could carry 
Mm, brimming over with excite- 
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ment at the meeting he had just 
had with the interesting stranger. 

The first person he met on enter- 
ing the park was his sister Agneta, 
a merry-faced girl of about twenty 
years of age, not pretty by any 
regular canons of beauty, but 
gifted with such a store of vivacity 
and full enjoyment of life that her 
large mouth, her irregular nose, 
and her small, merry e3^es became 
so many charms in a face that 
was attractive in spite of nature. 

She ran to meet her brother, 
whom she adored, and saw at once 
that he had something to tell her. 

Neta,” said he, as he thrust his 
arm within hers and turned to go 
slowly in the direction of the Castle, 

I’ve had an adventure.” 

''I knew it,” said she. ^But 
you must make haste, for dinner 
will be ready in ten minutes, and 
IVe been waiting for you instead 
of going in to dress.” 

I’ve met an old uncle of the 
Blaii'S. It’s taken a weight ofi my 
mind, for it is as we always thought : 
there is nothing in Mrs. Blair’s 
affectation of reserve. It seems 
she didn’t get on well with her 
husband in Ms lifetime, and that 
this seclusion in which she lives 
is her own whim, and quite without 
cause.” 

Good — as far as it goes,” said 
Agneta ; " but it won’t be enough 
for papa and marama. But per- 
haps we can get this uncle to come 
and see them, and to tell them 
everything ? ” 

“He is quite ready,” said Auck- 
land, Ms sister allows him to 
do so. I suggested it myself 
at once ; and he will be glad to come 
if only Mrs. Blair will let him. 
As he says, he can’t very well do 
anything but yield to her wishes 
while he is staying with her.” 

“What is he like?” 

“An awfully nice man, distin- 
guished-looMng, although he is a 
little fellow. Just the sort of man 
one would have expected their 


near relation to be. Aren’t you 
pleased to hear this ? ” 

Agneta, whose merry eyes for 
once looked rather grave, hesitated. 

“ I don’t know,” she said slowly, 
at last. “ It seems mther odd, 
doesn’t it, that he should submit 
to her wMms in that way if he sees, 
as he must see, that she is making 
herself ridiculous in keeping up 
such an air of mystery about her 
and her cMldren ? ” 

“ Well, yes, that occurred to me 
even when he was speaMng about 
it. I should have thought a man 
would have put his foot down in 
such a matter and made short work 
of her mysteries. But then I 
considered, as I came back, and I 
wondered whether perhaps he is 
dependent upon his sister for 
money, and w^hether he might be 
obliged to put up with her caprices 
on that account.” 

Agneta nodded sagely. 

“ A very good suggestion,” said 
she, “ but it won’t satisfy mamma, 
I’m sure. She was very nice this 
afternoon, speaking about Nigel in 
the sweetest way after he had gone. 
But still I noticed that whatever 
she said, she always ended by 
implying that he would have to be 
frank with her, and to tell her all 
about Ms family before — ^w-ell, you 
know what, Auckland, don’t you ? 

Her brother looked grave in his 
turn. 

“ Of course they must let us know 
who they are,” he said petulantly." 
“ But I tMnk Sir Robert, as he told 
me to call him, understands that. 
I’ve put my faith in Mm, and I 
tMnk he’ll get us all out of the 
difficulty we’ve been placed in by 
Mrs. Blair’s extraordinary reserve.” 

“ You don’t think there’s any 
real reason, for it ? ” 

Auckland frowned. 

“ I don’t want to tMnk there is,” 
he said in a low voice. 

“Auckland, that’s just what I 
feel,” whispered she. “ I don’t 
want to tMnk there’s anything in 
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it, but it’s bard to believe that a 
sane woman would have kept up a 
secret for years and years if there 
were nothing but caprice in it.” 

The two young people walked 
soberly towards the Castle, and were 
met as they w’'ent in by a servant 
who brought a note to the young 
lady. 

Her face fell as she took it and 
saw that it was from Nigel. Tear- 
ing open the hastily-written note, 
she read this — 

“ My dear Agneta, 

“ The blow which has just fallen 
upon us is one that must shatter 
our lives, Meg’s and mine, alto- 
gether, to say nothing of the hopes 
of happiness I had begun only this 
afternoon to look upon as solid and 
secure. I can’t tell you \vhat has 
happened. I can only say that it 
is something I could not possibly 
have foreseen or prepared for. I 
am going away, and I can never 
come back, never hope to see you 
again except as a stranger. What 
has happened is absolute and 
irreparable ruin to us all. I wish to 
heaven I could tell you more, but the 
secret is bound up in that of others, 
and I can say no more than I have 
said. I heartily beg of you to 
forgive me for anything I may have 
said to you when I believed that 
happiness -was still possible to us, 
even under certain disadvantages. 
If this is incoherent or puzzling, 1 
beg you to forgive me. I scarcely 
know what I am writing. I am 
unhappier than I had ever thought 
it possible for a human being to be. 

Nigel Blair. 

* P, S. — My name is not * Blair.’ 
I had begun to hope I might some 
day be able to tell you what my 
real name is, but now that hope, 
too, is destroyed. I must bear to 
the end of my life the name I have 
signed. “ N. B.” 

Agneta read this note through 
slowly, for the writing was so bad 


as to be scarcely legible. Then 
she handed it to her brother, who 
read it also. 

But it roused him to anger. 

A man has no right to write 
like this,” he said. ” He could 
trust you with the secret, no matter 
how many other persons were 
concerned in it. I shall see Sir 
Robert again in the morning, and 
insist upon the truth from him.” 

Agneta shrugged her shoulders. 

** You won’t get in,” she said 
drily, as she went into the mansion. 

But Auckland knew iiis sister 
better than to suppose that, because 
she gave little outward sign of 
emotion, she was not suffering 
deeply from this blow. It had long 
been evident to the young people 
theihlelves that sooner or later 
there would have to be a family 
explanation of some sort with 
regard to their feelings for the two 
young Blairs, and that day, to their 
intense delight, Nigel, on calling at 
the Castle, had ventured for the 
first time to speak openly to Lady 
St. Gowan about his feelings for 
Agneta, and had been encouraged 
by the viscountess to think that he 
might hope. 

Nothing had been said by either 
concerning the mystery which hung 
over his family, but he had not on 
that account supposed that he 
would not have to make some sort 
of statement to the St, Go wans 
before being formally permitted 
to contract an engagement with 
their daughter. 

Now, however, at one blow all 
was changed ; he was evidently in 
despair, and though Auckland told 
Ms sister he would get Sir Robert 
to clear tMngs up, it was in the 
deadliest of low spirits that both he 
and Agneta passed the evening. 

The depression from which 
they both suffered was greatly 
increased when Lord St. Gowan, 
going out for Ms evening walk 
after dinner, returned to the Castle 
in a state of Mgh excitement, de- 
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daring that he had just received 
a shock. 

On being questioned, he stated 
that he had seen outside the park 
gates, at a little distance from him, 
a man so like the worst scoundrel 
he had ever known, a villain, a 
blackmailer, and a rascal of the 
vilest type, that although he knew 
the man in question to have been 
dead for many years, the sight 
of his double had filled him with 
horror and disgust. 

“ What was he like, sir ? ** asked 
Auckland, whose face had grown 
suddenly very white. 

Oh, he was a little slender 
fellow, with notliing more distinc- 
tive about him than a certain 
well-bred air,** said Lord St. Gowan 
as he turned away. 

That’s Sir Robert 1 ” whispered 
Auckland to his sister, with a shiver. 


CHAPTER Vlir 

NIGEL* S STRANGE LETTER 

It was in the saloon of Sidford 
Castle that Lord St. Gowan made 
the startling statement which filled 
both his son and daughter with so 
much uneasiness that for a few 
moments they could only stare 
furtively at each other without 
speaking after Auckland’s hurried 
whisper. 

The saloon was a vast apartment 
belonging to the old part of the 
castle, a building w^hich had stood 
a siege in King Charles’s time. 
The marks of bullet and cannon- 
ball were still to be seen in some 
parts of the stout stone walls, and the 
place was pointed out where the 
ladies of the family, then holding 
the place for the king, had stood, 
wliile they personally helped to 
load the cannon against Cromwell’s 
forces. 

The end of the siege had been a 
tragic one for the defenders, and 


although a large part of the old 
castle had been restored into a 
stately modern dwelling-house, there 
was many a fragment of ruined 
masonry and many a breach in the 
outer wall to show the extent to 
which it had suffered for its loyalty. 

Part of the ruins were grown 
over, making irregularities in the 
ground surrounding the castle, in- 
creasing its picturesqueness as well 
as offering an object-lesson of the 
chances and changes of war. 

Some new portions had been 
added on one side of the castle, but 
the great banqueting hall, the 
saloon, and the entrance hall were 
almost as they had been three 
hundred years before in shape and 
size, although modern comfort and 
luxury had somewhat modified their 
old appearance. 

The windows had been lowered 
a little so that they now extended 
from the roof to witixin three feet 
of the floor, their deep embrasures 
filled with cusliions covered with 
rich embroidery. 

It was in one of the seats thus 
formed that Agneta was sitting 
when her father came in from Ms 
walk. Auckland was playing with 
his mother’s Aberdeen terriers at a 
little distance away ; while Lady 
St. Gowan herself, a placid, repose- 
ful figure in pale grey satin, with 
pearls round her throat and did 
lace about her shoulders and hair, 
knitted quietly in a special corner 
of her own near one of the windows, 
where a magnificent J apanese screen 
shut her into a nook where work- 
basket and book and letter-case 
lay ready to her hand. 

The lady looked up over her 
gold-rimmed glasses at her hus- 
band, 

“ Dear me 1 ” she exclaimed, sur- 
prised and interested by his tone, 

and who was that, John ? ” 

Lord St. Gowan came across 
the room to her with a slight frown 
of distaste still on his face. 

Oh, my dear, it doesn’t matter. 
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The fellow’s been dead a good many 
years, as I said, and it would do 
no good to recall a very horrible 
old story.’* 

More interested than ever, though 
with proper wifely submissiveness 
in her tone and manner, Lady St. 
Gowan laid down her knitting and 
said — 

And you say this man you saw 
to-night is like him ? ” 

So extraordinarily like him that, 
if I were not absolutely sure that 
the other fellow was dead, I should 
have no hesitation in saying that I 
saw him to-night.” 

“ Perhaps he isn’t dead, after 
all,” suggested the lady, who saw 
that, in spite of his refusal to name 
the villain of whom he spoke, her 
husband found the subject too 
interesting to be dropped at once. 

Oh yes, he is, luckily,” said 
Lord St. Gowan, now directly 
addressing his wife, and unaware 
that the two younger members of 
the family were listening to liis 
words with all their ears. “ If he 
were not, and if he were in the 
neighbourhood, I would never rest 
until I had driven him out of the 
county.” 

Lady St. Gowan’s gentle face 
puckered up into an expression of 
great surprise. It was the vis- 
count’s way to be emphatic in 
discussing any matter in wliich he 
was interested, but it was unusual 
to see him so much excited as he 
now appeared to be. 

In the meantime the two young 
people were careful not to betray 
by the slightest, sign, even by an 
upward look or a word, the deep 
interest they both felt in their 
father’s words. But it was with 
the keenest ears that they heard 
his answer when Lady St. Gowan, 
looking intently at her husband, 
asked — 

“ And what can it have been 
that this man had done to make 
you feel so strongly ? ” 

** There is nothing that a decent 
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man avoids doing which the rascal 
left undone,” was her husband’s 
emphatic reply. " And there is 
only one excuse which it is possible 
to make for him, one that has, I 
believe, been made : that he was 
mad.” 

Lady St. Gowan looked troubled. 
She could not but fear, from the 
strength and vigour of her hus- 
band’s denunciation, that more 
had passed between him and the 
stranger than he had confessed to 
them. She did not, indeed, go so 
far as to believe that he had seen 
in the flesh the scoundrel of whose 
doings in the past he spoke so 
strongly. But she thought that 
something more must have hap- 
pened than she had been told. 
Perhaps Lord St, Gowan had pur- 
sued the stranger, had exchanged 
some words with him, and had 
been oflended by the manner in 
which he was answered. 

She tried to divert his attention 
from the incident which had moved 
liim so strongly. 

Nigel Blair was here this 
afternoon, John,” she said, drop- 
ping her voice to a confidential tone, 
and glancing with a smile in the 
direction of her daughter. “ He 
was telling me about a successful 
attempt to make a real Italian 
pergola somewhere in Warwick- 
shire.” 

Warwickshire 1 ” exclaimed the 
viscount sharply. 

Lady St. Gowan looked aston- 
ished again. What was there to 
offend him in the name of that 
particular county ? 

‘'Yes, I tliink it was Warwick- 
shire. Somewhere in the Midlands, 

I know.” 

But her husband was scarcely 
listening. It was certain that the 
name bad suggested something 
unpleasant to him, and for a few 
minutes, during which his son and 
daughter watched him furtively, 
he stood staring out of the window 
nearest to him at the undulating 
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grounds, with, a frown of mistrust 
and suspicion upon his face. 

Then he turned abruptly towards 
the lady again. 

y And what was Nigel doing in 
Warwickshire ? ’* he asked in a 
tone of so much asperity that she 
looked quite confused ; and a flush 
came into her gentle face as she 
answered — 

I really don’t know that he 
himself was in Warwickshire at all., 
He didn’t say so. He was telling 
me about something he had heard 
of that was tried there.” 

“ I see.” 

He knows how interested I am 
in roses, and that anything which 
concerns flowers is of pleasure 
to me.” 

Lord St. Gowan, still with the 
same uneasy frown on liis face, 
asked rather sharply — 

Why was he here to-day ? ” 

Lady St. Gowan grew slightly 
offended at this persistent exami- 
nation, and the tone in which the 
questions were put. 

“ He very often comes to see 
me,” she answered rather stifdy, 

as I’m sure you must know. 
Nigel and I are great friends.” ( 

The viscount’s eyes wandered 
towards his daughter, and then 
looked again out of the window. 

** There is no need for him to 
come so often,” he said coldly. 
” A young man of his age ought to 
have something better to do than 
to S|iend Ixis lime idling on our lawn 
or his mother’s.” 

I everybody in the room was 
asloiiisiied at this outburst, and a 
sense of gloom and vague distress 
spread rapidly over them all. 

Agneta grew very pale ; and 
although she gave no other sign of 
distress, her brother, who knew 
every change in her sensitive face, 
uncha-stood the deep pain winch 
these words caused her. 

Loth brotlior and sister could 
sec that this mood of their father’s 
would i)xovQ to be the precursor 


of important movements. They 
had been on terms of friendly 
intimacy for many years with the 
family at Rock Hall, having almost 
forgotten by this time the curious 
air of mystery and suspicion which 
at first had surrounded the beau- 
tiful widow and her cMIdren. 
Now both Agneta and Auckland 
perceived that, as it seemed, in 
consequence of the incident of 
their father’s meeting with the 
stranger, the happy friendship be- 
tween the two families was to come 
to an end. 

There could be no doubt as to 
the reason of the viscount’s sudden 
change of front. 

Until that night he had been 
as warm in praise of the family 
at Rock Hall as his wife, his son, 
or his daughter. Not until the 
unhappy meeting with the mysteri- 
ous stranger that evening had he 
given, by word or look, any intima- 
tion that Nigel’s visits were other 
than welcome, or that there was 
anything to be said against his 
manner of passing his time. 

Lady St. Gowan’s hands trembled 
as she took up her knitting. She 
had been very gracious to Nigel 
that afternoon, and when he had 
f alter ingly expressed his feelings for 
Agneta she had listened with the 
utmost sympathy and kindness, 
and had done her best by word and 
look to encourage him in the hopes 
he so diffidently made known to 
her. 

She had, indeed, long since, 
discussed with the viscount the 
evident affection between Agneta 
and Nigel on the one hand, and 
between Auckland and Margaret on 
the other. The latter passion had, 
in particular, their conspicuous ap- 
proval, for they both looked upon 
Margaret as the ideal of lovely 
womanhood, and knew that, with 
her as his wife, their somewhat 
erratic son would stand a far better 
chance of happiness than if he were 
to seek a consort among Chicago 
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heiresses or the beauties of the 
musical comedy stage, or even 
among the daughters of people of 
their own rank and position. 

They had discussed, too, the 
mystery which hung over the 
Blairs, and had agreed that it 
would have to be cleared away 
before they could allow thoughts 
of an alliance between the families. 
But they had certainly not supposed 
that any serious impediment would 
arise to make the inter-marriages 
impossible, and therefore this change 
in the viscount’s manner brought 
consternation to Lady St. Gowan 
as well as to her children. 

Dead silence followed Lord St. 
Gowan's pronouncement, and res- 
ently Auckland, springing up from 
the chair on which he had been 
kneeling wliile he played with the 
dogs, suggested to his sister a game 
at billiards. 

Agreeing to this by signs rather 
than words, Agneta, who was in a 
state of concealed agitation of winch 
only her brother was aware, accom- 
panied him out of the room, leaving 
the Lord and Lady St. Gowan to- 
gether. 

But once outside the saloon, 
Auckland drew his sister’s hand 
through his arm and led her into 
the long picture gallery, where, while 
they walked up and down in the 
soft light of the sunset which 
streamed through the western win- 
dows, they discussed what they had 
just heard, and made their own 
comments upon the news. 

'' It’s the same man, of course, 
that you saw — ^the man who said 
he was Mrs. Blair’s brother ? " said 
Agneta in a whisper. 

Oh yes, there’s no doubt of 
that. The description tallies ex- 
actly. Little man, with nothing 
distinctive about him except an 
air of good breeding. Yes, that’s 
the man I met, and the one my 
father saw, undoubtedly.” 

Agneta looked round her care- 
fully before going on. Then she 
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put her lips close to her brother's 
ear. 

** And — ^it’s really the man papa 
took him for I suppose ? ” she said. 

Auckland frowned. 

“ Well, it does look like it,” he 
admitted. But one doesn’t want 
to think so.” 

” Oh, what does it matter what 
one wants when one knows that it is 
so ? ” said Agneta impatiently. 
“ I don’t see how there can be any 
doubt about it, and I'm very much 
afraid papa thinks as I do.” 

I’m afraid so, too.” 

” Auckland, it's true, true, true ! 
This man is the same that papa 
knew ; and it is his coming that 
has made poor Nigel write as he 
does. What does it mean ? Wlio 
is he ? What is going to happen 
to them ail ? ” 

But her brother was as much in 
the dark as she. He, however, 
having seen the visitor at Rock 
Hall, and conversed with him, 
found it difficult to believe that he 
could be the man of whom his father 
had spoken so ill. There was a 
winning gentleness and courtesy, a 
pleasant humour and an attractive 
air of good breeding about the man 
who had represented liimself as klrs. 
Blair's brother, which made the 
young man loth to accept the 
possibility of his identity with the 
scoundrel of whom his father had 
spoken. 

” My father may have been 
mistaken,” he said quickly. ” This 
gentleman is as unlike a villain as 
anybody I ever met.” 

“You can’t always tell by a 
man’s looks, though, whether he is 
a good or a bad character,” said liis 
sister sagely. On the contrary, 

I suppose the villains wouldn’t ue 
able to work their villainy if 
they didn’t look perfectly sweet and 
virtuous.” 

“ Wen then,” said Auckl nd 
desperately, “ don’t you see where 
your contention leads ? If this Sir 
Robert, as he told me to call hiia, 
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is wbat my father described — a 
blackmailer — and if Nigel says he 
has no farther hopes of happiness 
and that he must run away and 
hide himself, it follows that Nigel 
must have committed some crime, 
or done something which he can*t 
i^iford to have known, and that this 
Sir Robert it is whose coming has 
forced him to run away.’* 

But Agneta’s eyes flashed at the 
suggestion. 

“ Nigel has done nothing wrong,” 
she said indignantly. “ I’m sure 
of that. If any wrong has been 
done it has been by some one else,” 

” May I look at his letter again ? ” 

She took it out and gave it to him 
reluctantly, and Auckland, seating 
himself in one of the window seats, 
crossed his legs, bent his elbows on 
his knees, and considered it atten- 
tively. 

” There’s a good deal that is 
puzzling in this,” he said at last. 
” I see he admits he is passing 
under a name which is not his own, 
but says he had always hoped that 
some day he could use his own. 
Now, I wonder what he means by 
that ? Why should the coming 
of this man have made it hopeless 
for him ever to hope to use his own 
name ? One would think that, 
if this visitor were a relation so 
disreputable as not to dare to give 
his own name, and to have made it 
impossible for his relations to be 
known by theirs, he would have 
been refused admittance into the 
house by the Blairs.** 

” They may have been afraid 
to refuse him,” suggested Agneta. 

” Nonsense ! If they had been 
in dread of him on account of his 
character, it was he who had the 
most to fear from a meeting. If he 
has committed some crime they 
can alwa3?s threaten him with the 
police.** 

” “What ! If he is their own 
relation ? ” 

** Yes. It would be a matter for 
arrangement between the family 


and their lawyers on the one side, 
and him on the other. You see, 
if he were a wholly unpresentable 
person, which is the last thing 
suggested by his appearance and 
manners, it would be his object to 
get what he could out of the family 
without troubling them with his 
presence.” 

” I don’t see that. He might 
think it easier to frighten them 
personally into paying him money 
to go away than to threaten them 
from a distance.” 

Auckland slapped his knee im- 
patiently. 

” I can’t believe the man I saw — 
Sir Robert — is that sort of person. 
I took a great fancy to Mm ; in 
fact a much greater fancy than I 
ever took to Mrs. Blair. And I 
think, from what he said, that Meg 
has taken just as great a fancy to 
him as I did.” 

” Meg took a fancy to him ! 
Did she know who he was ? ” 

” Yes ; she knew he was her 
uncle, and seemed glad to have a 
relation as nice as he. And I must 
tell you that he was so frank, so 
much puzzled and annoyed by Mrs. 
Blair’s airs of mystery and secrecy, 
that I was congratulating myself on 
his having come. He said he was 
going to try to persuade Ms sister 
to end tMs meaningless seclusion, 
and he said how glad he should be 
if he could come and see my 
people. But of course he admitted 
that he couldn’t well come to us 
without Mrs. Blair's permission 
while he was staying under her 
roof.” 

” Perhaps all that wasn’t true,” 
said Agneta. ” If I were you, 
Auckland, I should meet him and 
get him to walk somewhere near 
here, so that papa may see him 
again. Then we shall know, once 
for all, who he is and why he is 
come ; at least, we shall know if he 
is the awful person papa described.’* 

But Auckland moved uneasily. 

” I daren’t risk it,” he said at last 
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hoarsely. “ Just think what it 
might mean to the Blairs if it should 
n ally prove to be true, if he should 
be the scoundrel my father described 
and if I should be helping to give 
them away I How could I do it ? ” 
But Agneta was not persuaded. 
"'You say yourself there is no- 
thing in the story/’ she persisted. 
"You believe this Sir Robert to be 
a nice man, and you think that all 
the fault of the mystery and the 
secrecy i. Mrs. Blair’s.” 

" I can’t be sure of that, but I 
am inclined to think that may be 
so,” said her brother cautiously. 

Both were silent for some minutes. 
At last the girl spoke. 

” Auckland,” she said in a whis- 
per, ” I believe papa does connect 
the man he saw with Rock Hall, 
or why should he have spoken so 
disagreeably about Nigel ? And 
what had he in Ms mind when 
Warwickshire was mentioned ? ” 

” That was what I was wondering 
myself. I suppose it is somewhere 
in Warwickshire that Nigel dis- 
appears to when he goes away on 
those mysterious journeys of his. 

I wonder ” — ^and Ms face changed 
as he came over and bent to speak 
low in his sister’s ear — ” whether 
Nigel is subject to fits of mania, 
and whether he is shut up when he 
is supposed to go away 1 ” 

But Agneta was hot at this 
suggestion. 

Nigel mad I ” she exclaimed 
with flashing eyes. " Why the 
idea is ridiculous ! A madman 
gives some signs of madness, even 
during his lucid intervals. Now, 
pray, what sign of lunacy have you 
ever seen in Nigel — ^the nicest, 
gentlest, most amiable man in the 
county ? ” 

Auckland spoke in a soothing tone 
” Don’t get so angry, Neta. I’m 
only tr3?ing to find out the meaning 
of this mystery. There must be 
some reason, must there not, for 
these curious journeys he takes so 
often, and for the fact that not even 


you, with all your curiosity and 
all your attraction for him, have 
ever managed to get Mm to tell you 
where he goes ? ” 

Agneta answered with the tears 
in her eyes. 

" I know that ; but I’ll never 
believe your suggestion is the 
truth. I’ll never believe that he is 
mad. Besides, does the notion 
tally with tMs letter ? ” 

And she took it out of her 
brother’s hand and read it again 
with feverish eagerness. 

But Auckland answered gently 

"I’m afraid it does, Neta. That 
letter could scarcely have been 
written by any one who was entirely 
sane.” 

The girl shook her head. 

" I don’t agree with you. It 
seems to me to be full of misery, 
but not of madness. There is 
nothing really incoherent in it. 
And besides, why should he talk 
as if a blow had fallen upon him 
for the first time when, if your 
suggestion were true, it has fallen 
very often ? If he had written 
tMs letter to me in despair because 
he felt Ms madness coming on hirn 
again, he must have felt the same 
fifty times before, whenever he had 
to go away 1 But you know that 
has not been so; he has alwa37S 
gone away and come back again 
without our noticing any change 
in him. He is always just the 
same grave, kind, sweet-tempered 
fellow, old and serious for his age, 
but always sweet and good. ^ Don’t 
tell me he’s mad ; I won’t believe 
it i ” 

A soft step at the other end of the 
gallery startled them both, and 
before Agneta could fold up and put 
away the open letter from Nigel 
which lay in her lap. Lady St. 
Gowan had come in and asked what 
it was. 

Agneta, confused, would have 
put the letter away with the answei 
that it was " nothing,” but some- 
thing in the way in wMch she folded 
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it, some look or blush which caught 
the mother's eye, betrayed her, 
and Lady St. Gowan marched her 
daughter off with her to her own 
room, and there demanded again to 
sec the letter. 

Then Agneta faced her mother 
boldly. 

I'd rather not show it to you, 
mamma/' she said. “It is from 
Nigel Blair, written when he was 
evidently in a state of great distress 
and not in cold blood." 

But her mother insisted. So 
Agneta, holding fast the letter with 
both hands and pressing it against 
her breast, answered steadily — 

“ Very well ; I will show it to 
you if you wish. But I won't talk 
about it, or explain it, or discuss it. 
I'll just say this : whatever you 
may say about it, or whatever papa 
may say, can't alter my feelings 
for Nigel. I love him. I've known 
it a long time, and, mamma — I 
must say it — ^you must have known 
it, too. I can't think it possible 
that you and papa have let us all 
grow up together without realizing 
how it must end, that Auckland 
and Meg would get fond of each 
other, and Nigel and I. Nothing 
has happened but what you might 
have foreseen. And if now papa 
tries to pretend he knew nothing 
about it, and if you do, too, and if 
you think you can make us forget 
all we've been learning and feeling 
these last few years, you are wrong, 
mamma. We can’t do it, and we 
wouldn't if we could." 

She ended panting for breath, 
and handed Nigel’s letter to her mo- 
ther. Lady St. Gowan read it with 
frightened eyes, and gave it back 
to her daughter in acute dismay. 

“What is this blow he talks 
about ? " she asked under her 
breath. 

Agneta hung her head. 

“ An uncle of theirs has arrived," 
she said in a low voice, “ whose 
coming has caused dissension, I 
believe." 


“ An uncle I " exclaimed Lady 
St. Gowan. “ I thought they had 
no relatives living 1 " 

“ We thought so, too ; but 
Auckland met this gentleman in 
the grounds to-day. He was very 
charming and nice, said how 
much he regretted that his sister, 
Mrs. Blair, should shut herself up 
as she did, that there was no 
necessity for it, that it was only a 
whim, and that he should try to 
cure her of it." 

Lady St. Gowan was looking per- 
plexed. Strangers were rare in the 
neighbourhood, and instantly and 
inevitably she began to connect the 
account her husband had given of 
his meeting with a stranger that 
evening and this story of an unex- 
pected and mysterious uncle. 

On the whole she found the news 
disquieting, 

“ There must be something wrong 
either about the uncle or the nephew 
if the coming of the one drives away 
the other 1 " she suggested shrewdly, 
after a long silence. 

“ Then it is the uncle who is in 
fault," said Agneta quickly. 

Lady St. Gowan looked doubtful. 

“ I hope so, I’m sure/' she said 
gloomily. “ But — I don’t know 
what your father will say." 

“ He can say nothing to alter 
my feeling for Nigel 1 " cried Agneta 
passionately. 

“ Weil, as he's gone away, that 
doesn’t so much matter," retorted 
Lady St. Gowan as she gave her 
daughter a little vapid kiss on the 
forehead, and dismissed her. 

Agneta went to her own room 
with a heavy load at her heart. 
She had always been accustomed to 
confide in her mother, but she feit 
that she had a rigiit to resent this 
change of front on Lady St. Gowan 's 
part at the bidding of her husband. 
Nigel had always been a welcome 
visitor at the castle, and the 
mystery of his frequent absences, 
while it had been discussed by the 
St. Go wans, had never caused them 
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to ask for any other than the expla- 
nation alwa5rs given by Mrs. Blair, 
that he was away on business. 

Agneta did not often shed tears, 
but her pillow* was wet that night 
before she went to sleep. 


CHAPTER IX 

UNCLE ROBERT 

In the meantime the unwelcome 
visitor at Rock Hall had been busy 
improving his position there. He 
had gained the good-will of every 
member of the household, with 
the single exception of its mistress, 
before he retired to rest in the 
principal spare bedroom, a charm- 
ing apartment with an outlook 
over the lawn and the sea beyond. 

Accustomed as the servants were 
to the gloomy reserve of their mis- 
tress, and to the staid, dignified 
taciturnity of their young master, 
Nigel, they were delighted by the 
pleasant manners, the genial smiles, 
the courteous words of the guest, 
and although they were all shrewd 
enough to see that Ms coming 
had"' been an unpleasant surprise 
to Mrs. Blair and her son, they none 
of them shared her feelings or 
sympathized greatly with her dis- 
tress. 

There was,‘ indeed, in the house- 
keeper's room and the servants’ 
hall a certain amount of gossip 
concerning the prompt disappear- 
ance of Nigel Blair, but as they were 
used to his frequent unexplained 
absences, this fact did not cause 
them so much sui-prise as it would 
otherwise have done. 

There remained one person to 
whom the arrival of the stranger 
meant nothing but Joy. 

Margaret, docile as she was and 
submissive to her mother’s wishes, 
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had rebelled too often and too hotly 
against the ignorance of her family's 
aSairs in which ‘ he was kept, not 
to rejoice in the coming of a relative 
who was able and willing to tell her 
something, at least, of what she 
wanted to know. It was f'-om him 
that sh^ learned al! the little she 
knew about her father; that he 
had not got on well with her 
mother ; that in the quarrels between 
them there had been faults on both 
sides ; that Sir Robert had taken 
the husband's part, and Nigel that 
of his mother ; that jealousy had 
been the cause of the quarrels ; and 
finally that there had been some sort 
of explosion, some scandal, and then 
that her father had g^me out of Ms 
mind and that he had died mad, 

A fearful story, even told in this 
bare fashion, and Margaret shud- 
dered as she thought of it. Ought 
she to believe impHcitly the account 
of the stranger without having 
heard an^dliing of the other side 
of the story ? The girl did ask 
herself this question ; but, in 
view of the fact that her mother 
told her nothing, it was impossible 
for Meg not to feel that she was 
being insensibly drawn to take 
part against her taciturn and 
cold-mannered mother, and to es- 
pouse the cause of that unknown 
father whose hot temper had been 
the cause of so much misery to 
himself at least. 

The consequence of this state 
of feeling was that Margaret felt 
more and more attracted to her 
uncle, so that when, on the following 
morning, she saw Mm on the lawn 
under her window beckoning to her 
to come out and enjoy the fresh 
morning air, she hurried her dress- 
ing and ran out to meet Mm with 
a guilty feeling of disloyalty to 
her mother, but with undisguised 
pleasure in her uncle's society. 

” You lazy girl ! " was Ms good- 
humoured greeting as she shook 
hands with him. I’ve been up 
an hour, and if only I’d been sure 
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which was your room I would 
have flung a handful of stones 
at your window to have you out. 
But I was afraid/' he went on in an 
awestruck whisper, that I might 
light upon mamma's window in- 
stead. And imagine how frightened 
I should have been if I had seen 
her majestic face and form glaring 
at me out of a window ! I believe 
I should have run away ! " 

Margaret could not help laughing 
at his little joke. 

I do hope," she said wistfully, 
that you and my mother will 
become good friends, and that you 
will persuade her to be frank with 
me and with the St. Gowans, our 
dearest friends. You can't think 
what it would mean to Nigel and 
to all of us if she would." 

The visitor smiled genially. 

" I think I can guess," said he. 
" I suppose it is not only a question 
of your happiness and young St. 
Gowan's, but of Nigel’s and that of 
Lord St. Gowan’s daughter ? " 

** Who told you that ? " asked 
Margaret in surprise. 

" Perhaps it wasn’t very difficult 
to come to that conclusion," said 
he. “ In the meantime, why on 
earth has your brother run away ? " 
he added irritably. 

But his irritability was not dis- 
agreeable, and Margaret smiled. 

" I really don’t know," said she. 
" Nobody ever tells me anything." 

" We must put an end to such a 
state of things as you describe," 
said Sir Robert with decision. 
" It’s most unfair. Nor do I see 
what is gained by all this secrecy 
about her past. There was nothing 
whatever of a discreditable nature 
in it, and to hush up misfortunes 
which she has endured in bygone 
days is a fatal mistake. People 
would be sorry for her if they knew 
all her story, whereas this attempt 
at concealment — ^for it can never be 
more than an attempt — is calculated 
to alienate even her own friends." 
" Oh, yes, yes, yes 1 You’re 


quite right. I only hope you’ll 
be able to convince her of that," 
said Margaret earnestly. 

And your brother : can you 
give me any idea where he’s gone ? " 
asked Sir Robert curiously. 

Margaret shook her head. 

" I have no idea at all," said she. 

“ I can only tell you this, that he 
divides his time almost regularly 
into two halves ; half the year 
he is away and the other half he is 
here. But the intervals are irregu- 
lar ; it is only the bulk of the time 
that comes out pretty fairly in two 
halves, so that one half is spent 
with us and the other half away." 

Sir Robert listened attentively 
and nodded. 

" And you have no idea where he 
goes, or what he does with his time 
while he is away from you ? ’’ 

" Not in the least. He is ridicu- 
lously silent about it, not only to 
me but to Agneta St. Gowan, whom 
he is so fond of. She has often 
told me so." 

There was, however, a look in Sir 
Robert’s face which made Margaret 
think that these absences were not 
so puzzling to him as they were to 
her. And presently, with a flush 
in her face, she said suddenly : 

" Uncle, if you don’t know where 
he goes and what he does, I’m sure 
you can make a very good gugss." 

The expression on his face had 
changed. From being interested he 
had become exceedingly grave and 
even disturbed. 

She looked at him keenly, ready 
to ask another question if she dared. 
But before she could summon 
courage to frame it, one of the 
lower windows of the house was 
suddenly thrust open, and Mrs. 
Blair came out, much more quickly 
than usual, and with anger and 
disgust on her worn, handsome 
face. 

She made an imperious sign to 
Margaret, whose last words she 
had perhaps heard before she came ' 
out, % 
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Go indoors/' slie said sharply. 
" Leave me with your — ^uncle." 

Margaret, with a heavy heart 
and an air of pained resentment, 
went into the house by way of the 
French window which her mother 
had left open. It was very early, 
not yet nine o’clock, and she was 
surprised to hear the sound of a 
horse’s hoofs on the gravel in front 
of the house. She had scarcely 
gone the length of the long room, 
with the intention of leaving it by 
the further door, when Lord St. 
Go wan entered. 

Margaret, who was a great favour- 
ite with the viscount, was hurt to see 
that he looked at her with grave 
eyes instead of with the indulgent 
smile he usually had ready for her. 

" I must apologize," said he, 
" for this very early visit ; but I 
usually ride a little way before 
breakfast, and I thought I would 
venture to call in the hope of having 
a few words with Mrs. Blair. I 
hear your brother has gone away — 
rather suddenly ? " 

" Ye — es," faltered Margaret, her 
head drooping. 

" Can you explain it ? I am not 
asking out of idle curiosity, of 
course." 

Margaret, white and frightened, 
answered truthfully : 

" I believe he has gone away 
because an uncle of ours, my 
mother’s brother, arrived unex- 
pectedly yesterday afternoon. I 
think they have had some disagree- 
ment in the past, and that Nigel did 
not care to stay in the same house 
with him." 

Lord St, Gowan's face had 
darkened strangely. 

" And is your uncle staying with 
you now ? I should be much pleased 
to make his acquaintance," he said. 

Something in the eager look 
of Lord St. Gowan’s face suddenly 
warned the girl to be cautious. 
She turned very white and hesitated 
to reply. 

" He is in the garden — ^with my 
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mother," she stammered nervously. 

Lord St. Gowan walked quickly 
towards the window, and Margaret, 
with sudden alarm, went, too. 
It was with relief she saw that 
both her mother and uncle had 
disappeared. The viscount turned 
to her with suspicion in her eyes. 

" Unexpected, you say this 
visit was ? " 

" Yes, I believe so." 

" Your brother spoke of it as a 
blow. Do you know why ? " 

Margaret hesitated. Hating the 
maze of mysteries in which she 
found herself involved, she felt 
that the best thing to do was to be 
frank as far as she was able. So 
she raised her head and meeting his 
eyes boldly, said : 

" I understand that long ago, 
when there were quarrels between 
my father and my mother, my 
uncle took my father’s part and my 
brother took my mother’s. And 
the feeling between them is still 
very strong." 

L^rd St. Gowan listened with 
the deepest interest. Then he 
said, in the tone of a cross- 
examining counsel : 

" And how long is it since your 
father died ? " 

" I don’t know ; I have never 
known. But I know that he 
died mad, in an asylum." 

Lord St. Gowan’s eyes were fixed 
intently upon her face, as if he were 
in the mood to question every word. 
Then he said more gently : 

" Thank you. I’m sorry if I've 
had to recall a painful subject. 
But I hate mysteries, and I thought 
I had a right to know so much as I 
have asked. And now to meet your 
uncle." 

He went towards the window, 
and again Margaret went, too. 
Just as they reached it, the girl 
saw Sir Robert spring away from 
her mother's side and disappear 
into the house by the garden door. 
Lord St. Gowan put on his glasses, 
looking vexed* 


C 
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“ My brother hasn’t shaved yet, 
and declines to be presented to you 
unshaven/’ said Mrs. Blair, holding 
out her hand with a nervous smile. 


CHAPTER X 

LORD ST. GOWAN’S ULTIMATUM 

It was quite evident, from the 
coldness with which Lord St. 
Gowan shook hands, that he was 
not satisfied by this explanation. 

And it was equally evident that 
Mrs. Blair gave it nervously, that 
she was ill at ease and anxious to 
discover from the viscount’s manner 
whether he was satisfied with the 
excuse she gave. 

Plainly he was not. Margaret, 
who had known, partly by instinct 
and partly by reasoning, that it 
was undesirable that her uncle 
should be seen by the visitor, was 
sure that this was the case. Sir 
Robert was exceedingly agile, and 
as he approached the drawing-room 
with Mrs. Blair he had heard the 
voices inside, and had been pre- 
pared for flight. The consequence 
was that he skipped away so nimbly, 
before Lord St. Gowan had time 
to put on his glasses, that he was 
inside the house by another door 
almost as soon as Margaret caught 
sight of him. 

‘"I’m very anxious to have the 
pleasure of making your brother’s 
acquaintance, Mrs. Blair,” said the 
viscount coldly. 

There was an awkward pause 
when he had finished speaking. 
Both the ladies were aghast 
at what was revealed by his tone 
and manner. In the first place, 
if he could scarcely be said to put 
any special emphasis upon her 
name, he yet uttered it in such a 
tone as to betray to,^the quick ears 


of the ladies that he was aware 
for the first time that the surname 
they used was not really their own. 
Mrs. Blair looked down ; Mar- 
garet gazed at him with open 
apprehension. 

At last Mrs. Blair said: 

He is most anxious to meet 
you. Lord St Gowan. He has 
already met Auckland, and he is 
delighted with him. My brother 
has been abroad for some years 
and he is full of enthusiasm for 
England and the English now he 
has come back.” 

Lord St. Gowan was looking both 
puzzled and displeased. He took 
the seat his hostess offered him, 
much to her dismay, as she had 
been hoping that he would cut 
this early visit very short. 

"" Yes, and Auckland was just as 
pleased with him as he was with 
Auckland, I understand,” said the 
viscount in the same tone as before, 
a tone as different as possible from 
his usual cordiality and kindness to 
Mrs. Blair. That is why I am so 
anxious to meet Sir Robert. By 
the bye, I don’t think Auckland 
caught the rest of his name ? ” 

If his tone and manner had left 
any room for doubt that he was 
angry, mistrustful, and suspicious, 
the viscount betrayed by the look 
v;^ which he accompanied these 
words that they were in the nature 
of a challenge. He looked full at his 
hostess, and not a tinge of extra 
colour in her pale cheeks, not a 
quiver of the eyelids, not a twitching 
of her hands escaped him as he 
kept her closely under watch. 

Mrs. Blair was disconcerted, 
and did not at once answer. 
Lord St, Gowan sat back a little 
without saying another word, plainly 
intending to remain silent until he 
got an answer. 

Mrs. Blair made one attempt to 
avoid giving it. 

"" I don’t think either of them 
heard the name of the other,” she 
said with a smile. "" As a matter 
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of fact, they only met in the drive 
and exchanged a few words to- 
gether, before Meg sprang ont upon 
them from one of the walks and 
stopped the conversation. Isn’t 
that so, Meg ? ” 

And she turned to her daughter. 

Yes, mammie,” said Margaret. 
** Auckland gave me a book he had 
brought and w'ent away.” 

But Lord St. Gowan w^as not to 
be put off. 

Well, they took a great fancy 
to each other, short as their inter- 
view was,” he said. But what 
did 3^ou say your brother’s name 
was ? ” 

A deadly pallor spread over Mrs. 
Blair's features. The fact was 
that she had forgotten the name 
her detested guest had assumed. 
She rose and went towards the 
door. 

I will see if he can come in 
now and tell you himself what his 
name is,” she said with a miserable 
attempt at playfulness as she turned 
the handle. ” He is just as anxious 
to meet you as you can be to meet 
him.” 

With that she left the room, and 
Lord St. Gowan, with an air of 
scarcely concealed impatience, rose 
to his feet. 

” What is your uncle’s name ? ” 
he asked Margaret point-blank. 

Of course the girl was infinitely 
distressed by the necessity thus 
thiust upon her of giving the name 
which her mother appeared to be 
anxious to withhold. The real 
reason why it had not been given by 
Blair was one which Margaret 
was not likely to guess, the possibil- 
ity that her mother should not know 
the name of her own brother not 
having occurred to the girl. Wliat- 
ever her mother’s reasons might 
be, Margaret dared not refuse to 
answer the direct question. 

” He is Sir Robert Kerslake,” 
she said simply. 

To her horror there flashed across 
the viscount’s face a look which 
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suggested that it had some special 
significance for him. He did not 
speak for a few moments, but looked 
out before him as if tr3?ing to piece 
together the parts of some mental 
puzzle. Then, quite a long time 
after he had received the informa- 
tion he had asked for, he said very 
quietly : 

” Thank j’-ou.” 

But still he did not attempt to 
start an ordinary conversation . He 
waited patiently?*, glancing again 
and again at the door, until at last 
he said : 

“Is Sir Robert going to stay 
here long ? ” 

“ I don't know at ail,” said Meg, 
who was feeling sick and frightened 
without knowing exactly why. 

Again there was a long pause, but 
Lord St. Gowan, although he looked 
two or three times at his watch, 
gave no sign of an intention to take 
his leave. 

Poor Margaret, evidently ili at 
ease, made some attempt to carry 
on an ordinary conversation with 
him, but he answered her so shortly 
that tears of vexation rose to her 
eyes, and she wished she dared tell 
him what she knew to be the truth, 
that he would not be allowed to 
meet Sir Robert. 

When the tension had become 
quite painful, IVlrs. Blair came in 
again, apologized profusely for her 
brother, who was out of sorts and 
had had to lie down for a little while. 

A peculiar smile appeared on the 
viscount’s face. 

I shall hope for an early oppor- 
tunity of maMng the acquaintance 
of Sir Robert Kerslake,” he said 
stiffiy, as he took his leave. 

Margaret’s heart seemed to sink 
within her, for she knew by the 
viscount’s manner that the knell 
was being sounded of the old friend- 
ship between the two families. She 
knew that her uncle was not to 
meet Lord St. Gowan, and hat the 
story^of his iliness^iad been invented. 
To confirm this a small inr.iflA-n-f •maa 
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enough. As she crossed the hall on 
leaving the drawing-room, she saw 
that the door of the study was ajar, 
and that there was some one just 
inside watching the departure of 
the visitor. It was her uncle, she 
was sure. 

Disgusted with him, with her 
mother, with Nigel, with the hor- 
rible atmosphere of mystery which 
seemed to grip her by the throat 
and strangle her, Margaret went 
upstairs to her own room, shut her- 
self in, and refusing to come down- 
stairs to breakfast on the plea of a 
headache, sat brooding over her 
misery until mid-day. 

For what did the morning’s in- 
cidents portend ? Nothing short 
of complete alienation between the 
two families of Rock Hall and 
Sidford Castle ; and Sidford Castle 
to poor Margaret meant — ^Auckland 
St. Go wan. 

In the meantime the viscount 
rode home exasperated, perplexed, 
and more determined than ever to 
probe to the heart of the mystery. 
Even before he could do this, how- 
ever, there was a step to be taken, 
which he took without delay. Lady 
St. Gowan, her son, and her daugh- 
ter, were all in the breakfast-room 
when the viscount came back from 
his ride, and not one of them could 
fail to see that something had gone 
gravely wrong with him. He suf- 
fered breakfast to be eaten without 
his having declared himself. Every- 
body, however, was exceedingly 
uncomfortable throughout the meal, 
and the flood of June sunshine 
which streamed into the pretty 
bright room and showed up the 
coloured sporting prints on the walls 
and the bright flowers of the cre- 
tonne hangings showed also the 
looks of subdued anxiety on every 
face. 

When breakfast was over Lord 
St. Gowan rose, but, instead of leav- 
ing the room, beckoned to the 
viscountess to follow him to the 
window, at the same time address- 


ing these words to his son and 
daughter : 

I want a few words with you 
both, if you please.” 

The two young people exchanged 
a furtive glance of anxiety and dis- 
may. 

Lord St. Gowan went on : 

” I think ” — ^and he cast a search- 
ing look first at his son and then at 
his daughter — ” you are neither of 
you unprepared for what I have to 
say. It concerns a family with 
whom we have been for many years 
on terms of intimacy, and I may add 
even of warm friendship. I regret 
to say that, having regard to certain 
circumstances connected with this 
family which have just come to my 
knowledge, the intimacy must now 
cease.” 

There was the look of the war- 
horse scenting tiie battle in Auck- 
land's flashing eyes and dilated 
nostrils, but perhaps the change 
which came over the usually merry 
face of Agneta was more eloquent 
still. The girl’s attitude was in- 
dicative of complete submission 
to her father’s will as she stood 
with her head bent and her eyes 
cast down, listening respectfully 
to his words. But the unusual 
expression of her mouth, the 
absolute stillness with which she 
received this admonition betokened 
even more obstinacy than did her 
brother’s passionate and open re- 
sentment. 

There was a pause, and Lord St. 
Gowan appeared to expect some 
expression of acquiescence from the 
lips of his children ; but neither 
spoke a word, and he presently said 
in a slightly harder tone : 

Do you hear me ? ” 

Agneta ’s lips moved in assent, but 
Auckland, facing his father boldly, 
said in a tone which was as firm as 
the viscount’s own : 

We are waiting, sir, to be told 
your reason for this change of atti- 
tude towards the Blairs.’* 

“ My reason ! ” 
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Lord St. Gowan's tone was cold 
and dignified, and he appeared to be 
about to insist upon his right to 
demand obedience without ex- 
planation. But Lady St. Gowan, 
ever ready by tactful suggestion to 
smooth over difficulties both social 
and domestic, interposed gently*' : 

** My dear Jolin, I'm sure you will 
think it fair that they should hear 
your reasons. They understand, 
of course, that your reasons are 
good ones ; but since the friendship 
has lasted so long and our children 
have grown up in it, I think you 
will be kind enough to let them 
know why you have been obliged to 
come to this painful decision." 

It was all veiy stately, very 
dignified, conducted in as formal a 
manner as if the breakfast-room 
had been a court of justice. But 
the young people were chafing under 
the ponderous periods and stately 
cadences of their elders, and Agneta 
had to administer to her brother a 
warning pinch to keep him from 
bursting all bounds and defying his 
parents without more ado. 

“ Well," said Lord St. Gowan 
with an air of immense conde- 
scension, “ I regret to say I have 
reason to believe that the family is 
passing under an assumed name." 

"You wouldn’t break off the 
acquaintance for nothing but that 1 " 
said Auckland sharply. 

His father threw at him an in- 
dignant look, and his mother inter- 
posed again, rather more quickly 
this time : 

" It is more than an acquaintance, 
Auckland, as you know," she said. 

The interpolation gave him the 
opening he wanted. 

" By Jove, it is ! " burst out the 
young man hotly, " One doesn’t 
talk about an acquaintance with 
the girl one’s going to marry." 

This was throwing down the 
glove with a vengeance. The 
whole family felt the shock ; but 
while their elders seemed to quiver 
at the audacity of the defiance. 
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Agneta raised her head serenely, 
conscious that, now the first step 
was taken, it would be easier for her 
as well as for her brother to show 
a bold front to the enemy. 

" There can be no question of 
inter-marriage between the St. 
Gowans and the family at Rock 
Hall," said the viscount sternly, 
wiien he had recovered a little from 
the blow. 

"I am sorry to have to say so, 
sir, but this change in your views 
has come too late. I’ve been fond 
of Margaret for a long time ; I’ve 
always understood that my mar- 
riage with her would have your 
approval, and it's too late for any 
change." 

" Would you persist, in the face 
of our displeasure and your father's 
command ? " asked Lady St. Gowan 
scarcely above her breath. 

"I'm sorry to have to do it, but 
there’s no alternative," said Auck- 
land with spirit. " I must remind 
you that there's always been a mys- 
tery about the Blairs, that you 
must always have had your doubts, 
like other people, as to the name 
they went by being their own. I 
understand there was a mystery 
about them from the first : they 
w^ere so evidently people of family 
and breeding, and yet one could 
find out nothing about them." 

The viscount’s voice broke in 
sternly : 

" I have found out something 
about them." 

" Since when ? " 

It was remarkable that, on Auck- 
land’s assuming the firm tone of an 
equal with his father for the first 
time, the viscount became a little 
less hard, a little less aloof in his 
bearing, though his tone and manner 
were as obstinate as ever. To his 
son's question he replied at once 
with perfect simplicity : 

" I found out this morning that 
the person who calls himself Sir 
Robert Kerslake, and who is alleged 
to be Mrs. Blair’s brother, avoids 
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a meeting with me. That fact 
alone would be enough, in my 
opinion, to prove that there is 
something wrong about the family. 
Taken in conjunction with the other 
mysterious circumstances about 
them, it is overwhelming proof that 
the family is not one for mine to be 
connected with/* 

But all that is negative/* per- 
sisted Auckland. It may mean 
something important, it may mean 
nothing at all. May I suggest, sir, 
that you have something in your 
mind that you have not yet men- 
tioned, something which seems to 
you stron:_4er than any of these 
negative proofs of something 
wrong ? ** 

The viscount hesitated a moment, 
an<l then admitted : 

Well, yes, there is something 
more. But I will not be pressed 
further. I have explained my 
c^lijections sulhciently. There is 
only one thing more I will tell you, 
and that is Margaret told me her- 
seif her father died mad. To marry 
into a family tainted with insanity 
is an ac of folly of which in these 
days no decent man ought to be 
capable/* 

Auckland persisted, however. 

But Margaret herself knows so 
li tie alx)Ut her family, sir, that any- 
thing she tells you must be looked 
upon as lacking proof. She*s in- 
capable of falsehood, but she would 
iKthevc anything they told her, and 
I for one should not accept such a 
siatement as that from her until I 
luiind out who told her and in what 
circumstances/* 

But liord St, Gowan was growing 

iinpaticiiL 

** It appears impossible to con- 
vince you/' he said impatiently; 
** but that is not of much conse- 
quence, The fact remains that the 
marriage you contemplated is im- 
I 0.1 ihli\ and that it will not take 
yh I '0/ ' i ic turned to Ms daughter. 
**Aiid tlio same arguments that 
ap.ply in Aucidand*s case apply also 


in youm, Agneta. If ydu have felt 
any affection for Higel you must 
conquer it. Whatever may be 
right or wrong about the rest of the 
family, I know for a fact that there 
is^ something gravely wrong about 
him. He has disappeared, in fact, 
and will probably not be heard of 
in this part of the world again.*^ 

Although Agneta was aware that 
it was through Nigel’s own letter to 
herself, reported on by her mother, 
that Lord St, Gowan knew this fact, 
she was none the less disturbed at 
hearing these words from her 
father's lips. 

They seemed to put the seal upon 
the misery she was suffering, and 
she suddenly -broke down into such 
pitiful tears that Lady St. Gowan, 
touched to the quick, hurried her 
out of the room, trying to console 
her with words of affection and 
tenderness. 

Auckland, however, stubborn to 
the last, submitted without a word 
to another short harangue from his 
father, and then, bowing ceremoni- 
ously, dashed off through the park 
on foot at a great rate in the direc- 
tion of Rock Hall. 


CHAPTER XI 

IN SEARCH OE NIGEL 

Now Margaret had expected a visit 
from Auckland, for her feminine 
acuteness told her that the first 
thing the viscount would do on 
reaching home would be to lecture 
his son and daughter, very much as 
he, in fact, had done. 

She therefore kept watch from her 
own little sitting-room on the north 
side of the house, and caught the 
sound of Auckland*s footsteps on 
the gravel of the drive even before 
he came in sight. 

Springing to her feet and leaving 
the easel at which she was at work, 
she stood at the open window until 
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the young man appeared at the 
entrance of the avenue, and then, 
by signs, she directed him to turn 
into the orchard on his right hand 
and to wait for her there. 

Margaret knew that if he were to 
see her mother there would be an 
unpleasant interview for both of 
them, while a certain vague mis- 
tast of Sir Robert made her anx- 
ious that he should see no more of 
Auckland for the present. 

^ Opening the door softly she hur- 
ried downstairs, slipped out into the 
garden and into the orchard, where 
Auckland was waiting for her under 
the apple trees. She ran to meet 
hini with an expression on her face 
which made his own heart sink. 

^ He had never asked her to marry 
him in so many words, but both had 
looked upon marriage as the in- 
evitable ending to the attachment 
which grew stronger between them 
with every succeeding year. 

Auckland had held his head up 
bravely during the scene with his 
father ; he had been on fire with 
passionate anxiety to meet Mar- 
garet again as he dashed across the 
fields and lanes towards Rock Hall. 
Now that he was face to face with 
her, and once more under the spell 
of the charming presence that em- 
bodied ail womanhood to him, the 
fear that he might lose her seized 
upon him so strongly that his face 
grew convulsed, his voice hoarse, 
his eyes haggard, as he stretched 
his arms towards her and whis- 
pered : 

Oh Meg I Meg 1 1 won't give you 
up ! Confound them all ! Con- 
found these mysteries and tricks ! 

I love you. You won't give me up, 
Meg, will you ? You'll marry me ? 
You'll be my wife — ^my wife \ " 
She had met Mm by that time 
and he was holding her in Ms arms. 
She did not answer Mm directly, 
but burst into tears and said : 

** I knew it I I knew it was 
coming. Oh, Auckland, what fools 
weVe beenl We ought to have 


known that it would come, that it 
had to come.'* 

Auckland held her away from 
Mm, ;md looked down anxiously 
into her face. 

'' Wlaat had to come ? " 

But she returned his gaze with 
shrewd, keen e^-es, and said s - lem:' ly : 

" Your father has forbidden you 
to have anything more to do with 
us. Don't contradict me, don't 
try to deny it. As if it were of any 
use ! I can see in your eyes what 
Lord St. Go wan went 
home, angry and suspicious, and I 
don't wonder at it 1 He saw you 
at once, told you you must give us 
up. No doubt he told Agneta the 
same. Well, he was quite right. 
The only wonder is that nobody 
found^ it out before ; and the pity 
of it is to have to let us go on so 
long just to make this come as such 
a blow." 

For a minute she covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed 
again, wMIe Auckland caressed her 
and uttered broken words in wliich 
anger and affection and perplexity 
and tenderness appeared in turn. 

At last she looked up again, and 
smiling drearily into his face said, 

“ Well, anyhow, it's been beautiful 
to know that you cared for me ; 
and now that I have to give you uo 
I shall have something to remember 
to my life's end." 

" You shall not give me up I " 
cried Auckland passionately. " No- 
body can prevent my doing as I 
please in the matter of my mar- 
riage." 

" Oh, yes, somebody can, and 
that's me," said Margaret simply. 

" Y.TLat 1 You vron't marry me I 
You'll be a good girl, and fold your 
hands meekly, and say you'll do as 
you’re told, and that you won't ever 
speak to me again ? Well, j^Ieg. 
if that's what you mean, I can tell 
you Neta won't be so submissive. 
She sets you a good example, for 
though she pretends to be in des- 
pair and to think she will never see 
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Nigel again. I'll bet anything she 
wifi see him again, and that she's 
made tip her mind to marry him in 
spite of everybody." 

Margaret looked more frightened 
than pleased. 

" How can she ? Nigel is more 
mysterious than anybody. He's 
always going away mysteriously, 
and now he’s gone again, and this 
time I can’t help wondering whether 
he’ll ever come back." 

“ I think Neta has more faith in 
him than yon have, then," said the 
young man. " I haven't exchanged 
a word with her since the lecture we 
both got from my father after break- 
fast, but I'm certain from the look 
I saw on her face that she will tell 
me, when we have a chance of a 
talk, that she means to stand by 
Nigel, and that she doesn’t believe 
a word against him." 

" Bid your father say why you 
were to give us up ? I suppose he 
assigned some reason." 

" At first he didn’t want to, and 
I don't wonder. For his reasons, 
when he did give them, were poor 
enough." 

" 'Wiat were they ? " 

“ He said he didn't believe your 
name was your own." 

" WeU, I don't either." 

" And that we couldn’t marry 
into a family where one member 
died mad." 

" And that's a very good reason, 
too," said Margaret. " Listen, 
Auckland ; it's your father who is 
right, and not you ; and the only 
thing that surprises me is that Lord 
and Lady St, Gowan didn't put 
their foot down long ago : for the 
atmosphere of mystery and secrecy 
which exists here is stupefying, 
stifling, and I can scarcely bear it 
myself. No man in his senses 
would marry into such a family, 
especially now that matters are 
complicated by my uncle's turning 
up, and by his avoidance of your 
father." 

" Avoidance I " 


" Yes : he avoided Lord St, 
Gowan this morning ; I'm sure of 
it. It may have been by my 
mother's wish, but he did. It 
makes me mad, Auckland, for I 
wanted to like him, I wanted to 
trust him. I thought he was going 
to clear up the mysteries and to put 
things right, and instead of that 
he has made everyi:hing worse." 

" Well, never mind him or any- 
thing. Let us get married quietly 

She drew back quickly, 

" No, not I'll never do such a 
thing as that. How could I ever 
hold up my head again if I were to 
betray all the kindness your people 
have sho^vn me by helping their sou 
to disobey them ? No, no, no 1 
I tell you there's no hope for us, 
none at all. There's nothing left 
but for us to say good-bye to each 
other, once for all. And, Auckland, 
listen, I mean what I say. I hadn't 
the heart to let you be sent away 
without saying good-bye to you. 
But this is good-bye, really good- 
bye. I'll never speak to you again 
unless Lord and Lady St. Gowan 
themselves ask me to." 

Auckland stared at her discon- 
solately, 

" That means," said he, " that 
you'll never speak to me again at 
all." 

" Ah I I thought so. Well, it 
can't be helped. I must do it. 
It's better to do what I feel is right, 
and in the face of what has hap- 
pened they could not do an3rfching 
but what they have done. Auck- 
land, give me one kiss, just one, the 
last." 

Her face was^pale and distorted, 
and her eyes were pitifully sad and 
dim. It was in vain that Auckland 
poured out his protestations of love, 
swore that he would never give her 
up, kissed her again and again. 
She shed tears, but she never 
wavered in her resolution ; and at 
last, tearing herself away from him, 
she escaped through the yew path 
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into the house by the gafden-door, 
leaving him to retface his steps, 
slowly and sorrowfully, to Sidford 
Castle. 

He found his sister waiting for 
him in the park, near the entrance 
lodge. He could see, by the ex- 
pression on her face, that he had not 
under-stated the case as regarded 
her : there was a mutinous expres- 
sion in her light eyes, in the curves 
of her mouth, an air of reckless 
defiance in her manner, which told 
him that, however much he might 
feel the decree pronounced by 
their parents against the family 
at Rock Hall, she felt it at least as 
keenly, and moreover that she did 
not intend to take the command 
submissively. 

The first words she uttered gave 
the key to her intentions. 

“ Aucldand,'' she said in a deter- 
mined tone, ** we must hunt out 
Nigel I 

He stared at her helplessly. 

How on earth can we ? *' he 

said. 

We’ve got one clue,” said she 
stoutly. “ Do you remember how 
papa pricked up his ears last night 
when mamma told him about the 
pergola in Warwickshire ? ” 

’’ Wliat has that to do with it ? 

" I don’t exactly know ; but it 
has something to do with it, I’m 
sure. Anyhow, it’s in Warwick- 
shire I mean to look for him.” 

Auckland frowned in perplexity. 

Do you mean to tramp the 
county with a map and a guide, 
asking everybody you meet if 
they’ve seen Nigel Blair ? ” he 
asked mockingly. 

Of course not,” said Agneta 
contemptuously ; ” but I mean to 
find him, all the same.” 

** And pray what will you do with 
him when you have found him ? ” 

” Then 111 get him to tell us 
what all this mystery means.” 

” And supposing he won’t, or 
can’t, what then ? ” 

” Oh, but he will. Don’t be 


afraid. I’ve an idea that we shall 
be at the bottom of the mystery 
ourselves when we find him out. 
Think of it ! The odd part of the 
Blair story has been Nigel’s strange 
disappearances, hasn't it ? Wlien we 
once know where he’s been hiding we 
shall probably find out at the same 
time what he’s been doing, and then 
it will be comparatively easy to find 
out why he’s been doing it.” 

The reasoning seemed wild to 
Auckland, but he was in the mood 
for adventure to distract liis own 
gloomy thoughts, so he said pres- 
ently : 

” And pray how do you propose 
to start on this wild-goose chase ? ” 

“ I’ll tell you. The first tiling 
mamma will suggest, as a means of 
making us forget the Blairs, will be 
a change ; now, won’t it ? ” 

I daresay it will.” 

“ Weil, when she says that we 
must go away, we’ll go.” 

” She won’t send us ofi together.” 
No, I’ll tell you what she’ll do : 
she’ll suggest your going to London, 
and you’ll take the suggestion like a 
iamb.” 

” And you ? ” 

’’ I shall be sent ofi to our cousins 
at Scarborough, just as I was after 
the measles, and when the electric 
light was put in.” 

“ Well 1 ” 

” 1 can get round both of the old 
dears ; and when they hear we have 
love troubles they’ll weep over ns 
by the hour. Cousin Alberta will 
be sympathetic because she had a 
love affair once, and Cousin Edwina 
because she — ^liadn’t, but would 
have liked to ! ” 

” Well, Scarborough isn’t War- 
wickshire.” 

” Don’t be stupid ! I’ll get 
tlieir permission to go away with 
you , and you will meet me, and 
we’U go to Warwickshire together 
and find out this place which is 
famous for its pergola.” 

” There may be fifty such places.” 

No, there mayn’t. Nigel spoke 
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as if this one was something quite 
out of the common/' 

And when you've found your 
pergola, what then ? " 

“ Then my belief is that we shall 
be on the high road to finding Nigel ; 
for the owner of the pergola will 
prove to be a friend or acqaintance 
of his, from whom we shall hear all 
about him and get at him." 

Auckland sat down on the grass, 
stupefied by his sister’s amazing 
luxuriance of imagination. 

“ Well, of all the crack-brained 
notions ! " he began slowly. 

But she was imperious, persistent, 
overwhelmingly determined and 
sure of her plans. 

I see it looks crack-brained, as 
you call it," she admitted. " But 
it isn’t so foolish as it looks. Some- 
thing like an inspiration came into 
my mind last night when papa 
caught, as he did, at the mention 
of Warwickshire by Nigel. I don't 
myself know a bit why he was so 
much struck by it, but I know it 
must mean something, and so we’ll 
find out." 

They discussed the matter fully, 
and in the end, more because she 
was so persistent and he was anx- 
ious to be doing something, the 
sister prevailed upon her brother, 
and they deliberately waited for the 
suggestions of a change which they 
foresaw would come and which would 
enable them to carry out Agneta's 
wild plan. 

It fell out just as they expected. 
Perhaps Lord and Lady St. Gowan 
were a trifle surprised at the meek 
submission with which both son 
and daughter consented to go away, 
the one to London, the other to 
Scarborough. But no suspicions 
appeared to exist in the innocent 
elderly minds, and in due time 
Agneta found herself in the pretty 
house on the south cliff at Scar- 
borough, being petted by the two 
old ladies upon whose sentimental 
sympathy she knew she could rely 
so absolutely. 


The Honourable Alberta St. 
Gowan was tali and thin and fragile- 
looking, and wore an air of faded 
sentiment about her in memory of 
the young naval officer who had 
been drowned, and to whom she 
was supposed to have been secretly 
engaged, although satisfactory evi- 
dence of this fact had never been 
forthcoming. 

The Honourable Edwina, her 
sister, was short and plump, and 
imbued with a strong sense of sym- 
pathy and respect for Alberta as 
the heroine of a romance whicji 
had never fallen to her own lot. 
They made much of their young 
cousin, listened with delight and 
with many little sympathetic ejacu- 
lations, like the bleatings of two 
gentle lambs, to her artfully-told 
tale of woe ; and finally, when she 
told them that she and Auckland 
wished to go into the Midlands 
together to find certain proof they 
could get there as to the status of 
the family of the man and the girl 
they loved, she was able without 
very much difficulty to persuade 
the old ladies to let her go with her 
brother, on condition that she did 
not stay away more than a few days. 

Agneta did not wait to write to 
Auckland when she had gained her 
point ; she went straight to the 
telegraph office and despatched a 
message to the efiect that she would 
meet him at Birmingham on the 
following day. 

Within twenty-four hours, there- 
fore, having left the old ladies in a 
great flutter of excitement over 
their own indiscretion in allowing 
her to go, Agneta met Auckland 
at Birmingham. There they con- 
sulted local guide-boolis and made 
exhaustive inquiries^ with the result 
that they learned of the existence 
of certain famous gardens at a man- 
sion called Hare Place, close to a 
village named Lansboine. 

That very day they started for 
Lansbornc, and before nightfall they 
found themselves settled in a 
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cottage in tlie village, with a deaf * 
old landlady, from whose gossip 
they expected to learn some of the 
information of which they were in 
search. 

Mrs. Biggin had “ heard tell ** of 
no snch thing as a pergola, but she 
knew there was a famous walk under 
arches of rose-trees "up to Mr. 
Kearsney’s at the great house,” and 
she was pleased to find that that 
was the very thing of which her 
young lodgers were in search. 

Agneta was in high spirits at 
what she looked upon as an im- 
portant discovery, but Auckland 
was miserable and ashamed of the 
expedition, which, he was sure, 
would yield nothing of any account 
in the way of information. 

There might be a thousand per- 
golas in Warwickshire, and even 
if this one at Hare Place should 
prove to be the very one of which 
Nigel had spoken, how would they 
be any nearer to any knowledge of 
his present whereabouts if they 
were even to ascertain that fact ? 

But Agneta would not be con- 
vinced, and she asked Mrs. Biggin 
more questions, chiefiy as to the 
people living in the neighbour- 
hood, and in particular as to whether 
it would be possible to see Mr. 
Kearsney, the master of Hare Place, 
and to ask him some questions 
about rose culture, in which she 
represented herself and her brother 
as deeply interested. 

Mrs. Biggin shook her head. 

Mr. Kearsney was not the sort 
of person who could be easily seen, 
she said. He lived very much 
alone, ** shut-up like,” was her ex- 
pression, he was not young, ^and he 
saw no visitors to speak of. 

From being interested in Mr. 
Kearsney for what he was supposed 
to know about Nigel, Agneta grew 
interested in the man himself. 
Nigel had been over the grounds 
and througix the pergola, presum- 
ably, therefore he must have found 
Mr. Kearsney accessible. 
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She grew more and more anxious 
to see him, as well as to hear what 
he might have to say. 

" Couldn't one write a note and 
ask permission to go over his 
pounds ? ” asked Agneta, bawling 
into the good woman's ear. 

But Mrs. Biggin shook her head 
vehemently. 

" I shouldn't advise it,” she said 
mysteriously. " If you must know, 
there's stories told about the place, 
and about Mr. Kearsney himself, 
and things as he did when he was 
young. And people don't visit 
him, nor he don’t them, miss.” 

" We must see IVIr. Kearsney,” 
said Agneta to her brother, when 
the landla y had left the room. 


CHAPTER XII 

AT THE '' REINDEER ” 

Auckland, who had already begun 
to show many signs of regretting 
the expedition he had been per- 
suaded to undertake, was annoyed 
by his sister's persistence. 

He turned upon her with evident 
annoyance when the old landlady 
had left the room. 

" Of course we can't force our- 
selves upon this gentleman against 
his will,” he said impatiently. 
" You've let your fancies over this 
business carry you away, Neta, 
and I wish I'd never let you drag 
me here.” 

They were sitting in the tiny 
sitting-room which Mrs. Biggin 
called her parlour, close to the 
latticed window, which was open. 
The sweet peas in the little garden 
outside straggled through the win- 
dow filling the room with fragrance, 
and the light of the setting sun 
shone on the rest of the old- 
fashioned flowers, lighting up the 
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peaceful, picturesque village street, 
wliicli seemed to be pervaded by a 
spirit of calm wholly at variance 
with the restlessness which marked 
the two young people at the cottage 
window. 

The room in which they sat was 
full of charm to them, contrasting 
as it did so strongly with the 
spacious apartments, wide stair- 
cases, and lofty corridors to which 
the were accustomed. To sit 
curled up on a hard horse-hair 
sofa, on a cushion stuffed with 
flock and covered with printed 
cotton, was an experience so novel 
to the viscount’s daughter that it 
seemed to her an undreamt-of 
luxury. The framed coloured sup- 
plements to the Christmas numbers 
which hung on the walls seemed 
to her more interesting than Van- 
dykes ; while the china dogs on 
the mantelpiece, the huge, spiky 
shells which stood one on each 
side of the copy of The Pilgrim’s 
Progress ” over the cupboard by 
the fireplace, were quaint, delight- 
ful, and too sweet for anything ” 
in her eyes. 

Her brother, naturally, was not 
so easily pleased. He had been 
coaxed into this ridiculous journey 
away from his clubs and his polo, 
and he saw no charm in the cottage 
life of which his sister was enam- 
oured. 

Sitting back in an uncomfortable 
Windsor armchair, with his hands 
in his pockets, and with barely 
en ugh room to stretch out his legs, 
he frowned sullenly at the cat on 
the hassock in the corner, feeling 
that he had been made a fool of. 

But there was something in the 
merry ring of Agneta’s laughter 
and in the pretty pertness with 
which she turned her head to look 
scornfully at her brother, which 
defeated even his ill-humour. Ag- 
neta, at her best, was like a ray 
of sunshine, and excitement and 
the triumph of a supposed discovery 
showed her at her best now. 


" We shall see him,” she said 
deliberately, in a soft low voice, 
but with great decision of manner ; 
” and we shall do so without any 
attempt at forcing ourselves upon 
him. Leave me to manage it, and 
I will pull it ofi beautifully.” 

Auckland drew his feet in im- 
patiently and sat upright. 

” And what’s the use of it when 
you’ve done it ? ” he asked im- 
periously. 

Agneta’s manner was delight- 
fully lofty and contemptuous as 
she condescended to explain to 
this degraded masculine intelligence 
the thoughts that flitted rapidly 
through her own lively mind. 

” Can’t you really see, Auckland, 
that there must be some connexion 
between the mystery we find here 
and the mystery at Rock Hall ? ” 

Auckland looked very uncom- 
fortable at this question. 

” Wliat ? ” he stammered un- 
easily. 

Agneta bent forward and lowered 
her voice : 

” I feel quite sure of it myself,” she 
said. ” We’ve left behind us a most 
mysterious household; of course, 
we’ve been used to tliem and to 
their ways so long that we’ve 
forgotten the fact, but it’s still as 
true as ever that there is a mystery 
about the Blairs. We knew no- 
thing whatever about them until a 
few days ago, when this uncle 
dropped down from the clouds. 
And now what is it that we’ve 
learnt ? Nigel says in his letter 
to me that they’ve had a blow 
which means ruin to them all, 
that they’ve been bearing a name 
that is not their own, and that now 
they must bear it until the end of 
their lives. And the cause of it all 
seems to be a little quiet man whom 
you describe as courteous and 
amiable and charming, but whom 
my father speaks of as the greatest 
scoundrel upon earth ! ” 

Auckland frowned. 

” Come, come, Neta, you’re tak- 
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ing too mucli for granted. How 
do we know that tlie man I saw — 
the uncle, Sir Robert Kerslake — 
is the man my father spoke about ? 
Didn’t my father himself say that 
that man was dead ? " 

Agneta gave a wise nod. 

'' Yes ; I don’t believe he is 
though. The coincidence wonld 
be too wonderful. If this Sir 
Robert is really the amiable crea- 
ture you thought him, why should 
his coming drive Nigel away ? At 
any rate,” she went on, when she 
had waited in vain for an answer 
to her question, you’ll admit 
there is a mystery at Rock 
Hall ? ” 

” Oh yes, I suppose so.” 

” Very well, then. You’ll admit, 
after what the old lady said just 
now, that there appears to be some- 
thing mysterious about Mr. Kears- 
ney, of Hare Place, also ? ” 

” Oh no, I don’t. Surely you’re 
not going to believe all the gossip 
you hear in a village ? I never 
heard such folly,” And Auckland 
rose impatiently and went to the 
window. 

A horseman was passing up the 
wide village street as Auckland 
leaned on the window-sill and 
looked out. He was a long way 
oif, a darkly-dressed man on a 
dark-hued horse, and he was coming 
along the road at a walking pace 
with a couple of dogs behind him, 
Agneta, who was behind her bro- 
ther, saw by a movement he made 
that he must have seen something 
which startled him. He projected 
himself suddenly forward as far 
as he could, craning his neck and 
leaning out until she thought he 
would lose his balance and fall 
head-first out of the window among 
the cottage flowers. 

” What is it ? Wliat’s the 
matter ? ” asked Agneta. 

And coming to her brother’s 
side she tried to look out also ; 
but the casement was narrow, 
and only one-half of the window. 
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which opened outwards, was 
available. 

” What is it ? ” she repeated 
sharply, as Auckland drew himself 
into the room again and stood 
silent, with a dazed, perplexed 
look on his face. 

Agneta took advantage of his 
having left the window to thrust 
her own head and shoulders out, 
in the endeavour to ascertain what 
it was that had affected her bro- 
ther so strangely. 

She saw nothing whatever of 
special interest. The road was 
almost deserted. A couple of small 
boys were playing with a ball ; an 
old woman was knitting in the 
middle of one of the wide side-paths 
shaded with small trees, which 
formed such a picturesque feature 
of the village street. A few 
idlers, much further away, lounged 
along, too little seen to be distin- 
guishable from where Agneta stood. 

There was a turn in the road 
about fifty yards away from Mrs. 
Biggin’s cottage, and Agneta saw 
two dogs, the one a retriever and 
the other a Newfoundland, disap- 
pearing at the bend. 

She drew her head in again and 
turned to her brother, 

” Why don’t you tell me what 
it was you saw ? ” she said im- 
petuously. ” I can see nothing 
interesting at all.” 

Auckland looked at her with an 
expression of more respect than 
had appeared on his face since they 
started on their wild expedition. 

” I begin to think,” said he, 
with a grave nod, ” that, strange 
as it seems, you have hit the right 
nail on the head after all, Neta.” 

” What do you mean ? ” 

” Did you hear a horse's hoofs 
in the road just now ? ” 

” I didn’t notice them.” 

” Well, I saw a man on a horse 
come up the street and turn the 
corner. There were two dogs be- 
hind him.” 

” Yes, yes, I saw the dogs.” 
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Well, I may be mistaken ; 
perhaps IVe been affected by all 
your fancies of wliat you were going 
to find when you got here. But 
llie man on the horse looked to me, 
not by liis face, which I couldn't 
see, but by his figure, to be like — • 
Nigel Blair ! " 

Agneta did not utter a word, 
but sank trembling down on the 
sofa. 

Auckland went on : 

'' I say I may be mistaken, but it 
would be odd if we really have come 
into the neighbourhood where Nigel 
hides himself, wouldn’t it ? ” 

I thought we should,” said 
Agneta. 

Now that her brother’s discovery 
had made it probable that her 
fancies were justified, the girl 
looked more alarmed than pleased. 
She began to realize what a strange 
journey this was that she and 
Auckland had undertaken, and to 
feel nervous as to the further 
discov ries they might make. 

Auckland saw that she was 
distressed, and suggested that they 
should give up their quest, and 
that he should take her back to 
their cousins in Scarborough on 
the following morning. 

“ For if,” he said, there really 
is a mystery about the Blairs, and 
if Nigel does hide somewhere in 
this neighbourhood, I think it 
would be exceedingly awkward 
for us to meet him, don’t you ? ” 

Agneta had never carried her 
plans quite so far as this. She 
had been beset with the idea that 
they must clear the ground for 
their own happiness by discovering 
the secret of the Blairs ; but until 
that moment it had scarcely oc- 
curred to her to ask herself whether 
there might not be more danger 
than satisfaction in any discovery 
they might be able to make. Be- 
lieving, as she did, that Nigel was 
an entirely sympathetic person, 
a sacrifice to the iniquities or the 
secrets of someLo y else, she had 


not asked herself until this moment 
whether he would not be annoyed 
and confounded, rather than pleased 
and gratified, by finding how far 
her curiosity and her belief in him 
had ca tied her. 

As these ideas forced themselves 
upon her, she began to cry. 

Her brother did his best to 
console her, again pressed his 
suggestion that they should give 
up their eccentric quest, and repre- 
sented to her that Nigel might 
resent their hunting him out, and 
that, if they should meet him, he 
would probably be exceedingly 
annoyed, or at least embarrassed 
by the encounter. 

Agneta was wavering, but her 
curiosity had been stimulated, and, 
although she felt inclined to modify 
her plans, she told her brother 
that she could not now leave the 
neighbourhood until she had found 
out something more. 

” Of course, you know we’re 
playing the spy,” urged Auckland. 
” Remember, if he'd wanted you to 
know this secret about himself, 
whatever it may be, he would have 
told it you.” 

But Agneta was obstinate on 
one point : she would not go away 
until they had tried to find out 
something more ; she no longer 
insisted that she would try to meet 
Nigel, but only that her brother 
should find out, if possible, in what 
capacity and under what name 
Nigel was passing. 

” I'll tell you what III do,” said 
her brother. ” The village pub is 
always the place for gossip. Ill 
go to the ' Reindeer ’ myself to-night 
and try to get into conversation 
with some of the village wortlues, 
and find out what I can. I suppose 
you won’t bother your head any 
more about Hare Place and the 
pergola now ? ” 

Agneta shook her head. 

” Oh, no I it’s only about Nigel 
that I want to hear.” 

It was arranged that Agneta, 
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who was mnch fatigned with her 
journeyings, should retire to rest 
at once, while Auckland sought 
the society of the village gossips 
at the Reindeer/' 

So the young man sauntered 
up ^ the street, quite as curious as 
his" sister as to the meaning of 
Nigel's presence in the neigh- 
bourhood, if he really should prove 
to be there — a fact which he had 
begun to doubt. 

The light in the street had not 
been very good when the horseman 
came along, and Auckland thought 
that he himself, with his mind 
occupied by the Blairs, might 
have been too ready to imagine 
a resemblance to Nigel in the dark 
figure of the horseman. 

The Reindeer " was a pictur- 
esque old inn, large enough to 
accommodate an overflow of visitors' 
servants from the great house of 
the neighbourhood. Hare Place. 

The landlord, a short, stout, 
florid man of middle age, proved 
to be of a conversational turn, 
and was easily drawn upon the 
subject of the great house. 

Yes, the visitor was right in 
supposing that the gardens of Hare 
Place were celebrated. The head 
man there was famous in his way, 
and had been very successful with 
experiments. He had a free hand, 
the landlord said, and was supposed 
to make a good thing, not only for 
himself, but for his master, by the 
success of some of his nov Ities 
in horticulture. Auckland, who 
had started the subject of Hare 
Place merely as an opening, before 
asking information as to the resi- 
dents in the neighbourhood gener- 
ally, found himself interested by 
the glowing descriptions of the 
landlord. 

'' If youTe staying in this neigh- 
bourhood, sir, you mustn't on no 
account miss seeing the grounds. 
I don't rightly know whether Mr. 
Kearsney's at home just now, 
but if he's not, you can see them 
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any day, and if he is you can 
generally see them by writing to 
Mr. Jelf, the steward." 

Thanks for the tip, I should 
like to see them very much," said 
Auckland. “ I suppose," he went 
on, you know all the residents 
about here, high and low, don't 
you ? " 

The landlord replied with a smile. 

Pretty well ail of them, I think, 
sir. They mostly call here once 
in a way, or if they don't, they 
rides and drives past often enough 
for me to know them by sight." 

" Who was that gentleman I 
saw riding through the village 
about half an hour ago, with a 
couple of dogs at his heels ? " 
asked Auckland. 

The landlord shook his head. 

" I haven't seen any one ride 
through to-night, sir," he said. 
'' There’s two or three does come 
with dogs, though. It might be 
Colonel Browning ; or it might be 
Mr. Jelf, the steward from Hare 
Place — ^he brings the dogs out with 
him on his rides ; a retriever, the cne 
is, and the other a Newfoundland." 

Auckland could scarcely conceal 
his excitement at the news. Mr. 
Jelf, the steward of Hare Place, 
might be, he was almost inclined 
to think must be — ^no other than 
Nigel Blair ! The discovery was 
so important, so startling, that 
for a few moments he was scarcely 
master of himself, and he suddenly 
found the landlord staring at him 
in a very peculiar fashion. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said 
Mr. Morrison, the landlord, as he 
leaned forward over the bar and 
lowered his voice ; '' but did you 
happen to have any particular 
business at Hare Place ? " 

His tone was so suspicious, his 
gaze so scrutinizing, that Aucldand 
was sure of two things — in the first 
place, that he himself had betrayed 
more emotion than he had meant 
to do, and in the second place that 
there was something specially in- 
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teresting about Hare Place and 
its occupants. 

Ob, no, I*m only a tourist/' 
said Auckland lightly. 

But he saw that he had lost his 
opportunity of learning anything 
more from the landlord, who gave 
him cautious answers to his further 
questions. So the young man de- 
cided to try his luck among the 
gossips in the bar-parlour. 

Wlieii Au:kland entered the big, 
square room, with its sanded floor 
and wooden settles, he found 
hmiself surrounded by the smoke 
of long churchwarden pipes, through 
which there gleamed at him the 
eyes of about a dozen of the village 
worthies. He soon made himself 
at home among his new compan- 
ions, and led the conversation to 
Ihe subject of the big house. The 
grounds, it appeared, were the 
pride not only of the owner but 
of the entire village, and it was 
easy to draw out one of the old 
gossips on the subject of the 
wonderful gardener, and of Mr. 
Jelf, the steward. 

From confidential, the old gentle- 
man with the churchwarden pre- 
sently grew mysterious. 

'' Pity, too, sir, for that house 
and them grounds to be so lonely 
like as they've been This long 
time ! '* he remarked in a tone 
and with a look which were meant 
to lead on to further questioning, 
“Yes, indeed,” said Auckland, 
with a wise nod* 

“ Ay, I mind the time when it 
was as gay a place as any in the 
county, and some of us folks have 
felt the pinch since i./s been so 
quiet,” said the old man, 

Auckland thought that another 
wise nod, without further words, 
would be the best incentive to his 
informant to chatter on. He was 
right. 

“ I dare say you know as much 
about it as I can tell you, sir ? ” 
went on the old man, with a 
questioning look. 


“ Well, I admit I have heard 
something, but I donT suppose 
I know as much as you do,” said 
Auckland. 

“ I suppose as how you've heard 
all about him as the place belongs 
to, and how it comes to be always 
kept shut up ? ” 

Auckland raised his eyebrows 
solemnly. He must feign a little 
more knowledge than he had, he 
felt. 

” /s there anything in the 
story ? ” he asked, under his breath. 

“ Oh, ay, the story’s true enough. 
We don’t say much about it down 
in these parts — ^it ain't in nature 
as we should, seein' what the big 
house, and the grounds a-keepin' 
up, means to some of us. Most 
of our sons they get work, sometime 
or other, up at the big house, and 
more of ’em used for to get it in the 
old days, when there was huntin’ 
and shootin’ as well as gardening. 
There’s shooting now, but it’s let 
to foreigners, what brings their own 
men with them.” 

Auckland saw, with despair, 
that the old man was rambling 
away from the only point which 
had any interest for him. He 
brought him back wdth a sympa- 
thetic look. 

“ Of course, of course. Very 
hard. It would all have been so 
different but for what happened.” 

And he nodded significantly. 
The old man fell at once into the 
trap. 

” Oh, ay, sir, it would have been 
right enough but for that ! ” he 
said. “ It's thrown like you might 
call a shadow over the old place, it 
has, the master of it bein’ a mur- 
derer.” , 

Auckland felt as if he had been 
gripped by the throat. Here was 
a mystery indeed, such as he had 
not expected o hear about when 
he first started his inquiries. The 
master of Hare Place was a mur- 
derer, and Mr. Jelf, otherwise 
Nigel Blair, was the steward of this 
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villain. Auckland's brain reeled 
under the ideas that pressed in 
upon him. 

Wlia connexion was there be- 
tween Rock Hall and Hare Place, 
that Nigel should be found occupy- 
ing such a position in the murder- 
er's employ ? Why was there a 
mystery about it ? Why was the 
young man Nigel Blair at Rock 
Hall, and Mr. Jelf at Hare Place ? 
To be a murderer is a discreditable 
thing, but by no stretch of imagi- 
nation could it be held discreditable 
to enter the employment of a man 
who, whatever stories there might 
be about his past life, appeared not 
Only to have escaped conviction, 
but to be living tranquilly, if 
secluded, in his own home ? 

Auckland, when he had recovered 
a little from the shock of the old 
man’s words, would have asked a 
few more questions ; but the land- 
lord came into the room at that 
point, and, perhaps fearing that 
there had been some indiscreet 
" communications about the great 
man of the place made to the 
stranger, sat down by the old man 
with the long pipe, and effectually 
prevented any further gossip. 


CHAPTER XIIT 

THE HOME OF A MURDERER 

Whek Auckland got back to the 
cottage he knocked at the door of 
his sister’s room, determined to 
wake her, if necessary, to hear his 
amazing news. 

But Agneta was not asleep ; 
she at once opened the door, in her 
dressing-gown, eager to learn any- 
thing that he might have gleaned 
concerning the object of their 
expedition. 

When she heard his account of 
his stay at the inn, of Mr. Jelf, the 
steward, and his dogs, and of the 
story told concerning the master 


of Hare Place, Agneta, as much 
puzzled as her brother, Became 
even more excited than he to learn 
more about the mysterious connex- 
ion between the Blairs and Hare 
Place. 

We mustn't let it be known 
that it is we who want to see over 
the place,” said she. ’’You must 
call at the lodge to-morrow, but 
be suie not to give our own names.” 

This was arranged, and on the 
following morning, soon after break- 
fast, the two young people set out 
on foot for Hare Place, which was 
not a mile away. 

There was nothing distinctive 
about the approach to the famous 
grounds. There was a lodge at the 
gates, and the woman in charge, 
when they had given their name 
as Brown, and asked permission 
to see the grounds, telephoned the 
message to Mr. Jelf at the house. 

Trembling with excitement, the 
young people waited for the reply. 

It came without delay. They 
could not be admitted that mornings 
as Mr, Kearsney was at home ; but 
if they would call in the afternoon 
they would be shown over the 
gardens. 

They went away in a state of the 
keenest anticipation. 

Would they see Mr. Jelf ? Wliat 
would he say when he saw that 
they had run him to earth ? Would 
he explain the mystery of his 
connexion with Hare Place ? Or 
would he resent their coming as an 
unwarrantable intrusion, and allow 
them to go away no wiser than they 
had come ? 

These and similar questions the 
brother and sister asked each other 
during the whole of the interval 
between their leaving the lodge 
that morning and arriving there 
again that afternoon. 

On approaching the gates they 
perceived a tall, thin, grave-faced 
man, in a dark-grey suit, waiting 
outside in the road. He had light 
eyes, sandy hair and whiskers. 
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and lie looked like a person of 
authority. Agneta made the sug- 
gestion that he might be the 
great head-gardener himself, and 
hoped that he would not show them 
round the place, since in that case 
they would perhaps not see the 
person they wished to meet — 
Jelf, alias Nigel Blair. 

When they came up to him, the 
grave man saluted them, and said : 

Mr. and Miss Brown, I think ? " 

'‘Yes/' said Auckland. 

" I shall have the pleasure of 
taking you round the grounds," 
said the grave man. " My name 
is Jelf. I am Mr. Kearsney's 
steward." 

Auckland stammered out his 
thanks, but poor Agneta, unable 
to repress all signs of the bitter 
disappointment she felt, turned red 
and then white. 

Solemnly the grave man stalked 
up the drive with Auckland by his 
side and Agneta beside her brother. 
The girl had no eyes for the beauties 
of the park, no ears for the elaborate 
description given by the steward 
of the means whereby various 
plants, shrubs, and trees, hitherto 
unknown in England, had been 
acclimatised under the all-com- 
manding genius of the head-gar- 
dener. 

Mr. Jelf regretted the fact that 
that august personage was away 
at the time, as he felt sure they 
must be full of curiosity to see him. 

It crossed the minds, both of 
Agneta and of Auckland, that the 
head-gardener might prove to be 
Nigel Blair ; and that, as his fre- 
q^uent absences were spoken about 
by Mr. Jelf, it might be that those 
periods explained his times of 
residence at Rock Hall. 

Fantastic as this idea was, it 
seemed to both to ga n confirmation 
from the fact that the very two 
dogs they had seen behind the 
horseman on the preceding evening 
came gambolling about them as 
they went through the grounds. 


As it was evident they had missed 
their man, Agneta, charmed in 
spite of herself by the amazing 
beauties of the gardens themselves, 
and of the famous Italian walk, 
gave herself up partly to the enjoy- 
ment of the feast of beauty before 
her, and partly to conjectures 
concerning the mysterious master 
of the house. 

Although she was disappointed 
in her expectation of finding Nigel 
disguised as Mr. Jelf, she did not 
give up the idea that it was indeed 
Nigel whom Auckland had seen 
on horseback the previous evening. 

The steward had spoken of the 
head-gardener with awe, as of a 
demi-god, and had spoken of his 
absence as a misfortune which the 
visitors would feel deeply. Was it 
not conceivable then that Nigel 
was really the inspiring deity of this 
paradise ? Were his mysterious 
absences from Rock Hall occasioned 
by his presence at Hare Place in the 
guise of director of horticultural 
matters in that famous garden ? 

In any case, the fact remained 
that Nigel was in the neighbour- 
hood ; and she wondered, even 
while she was expressing enthu- 
siasm over the roses and delight 
with the lilies and innumerable 
flowers, new to her, what his con- 
nexion with the mysterious master 
of Hare Place could be. 

More than ever she felt devoured 
with curiosity to see Mr. Kcarsiicy, 
this rec use who was known to have 
committed a murder, and who 
seemed to be looked upon by the 
villagers much as if he iiad been the 
very spirit of evil himself, to be 
spoken of with bated breath, and 
not without a sneaking admiration. 

She set about devising plans 
whereby she might contrive to get a 
glimpse of him, and at last her 
attention wandered so often from 
the flowers and the plants towards 
the long Tudor windows of the old 
stately red-brick mansion, that Mr. 
Jelf perceived her abstraction, and 
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liimself asked her if she did not 
admire the* house. 

“It is most beautiful/' said Ag- 
neta. “ Tell me, is it true that 
Mr. Kearsney lives in it all by him- 
self ? It must be lonely on winter 
nights when the wind is high 1 " 

The grave man smiled. 

“ Oh, yes, it’s lonely for people 
who are not used to it. But Mr. 
Keai-sney has lived here so long that 
he doesn’t mind the loneliness, and 
the house is very comfortable in- 
side. It has been brought up to 
date as far as convenience is con- 
cerned, and is thoroughly warmed 
— ^better, I understand, than almost 
any house in the country,” 

Agneta wondered whether she 
might venture a suggestion. 

“ I should immensely like to see 
the inside of it,’' she said. “ I’m 
sure it must be perfectly lovely. 
I do love these old Elizabethan 
houses I ” 

“ It's a nice place/’ assented Mr, 
Jelf. 

Agneta assumed her most win- 
ning manner, 

“ Don’t you think you might 
let us go over it ? ” she asked in- 
sinuatingly. “ I suppose it is 
shown sometimes.” 

The steward shook his head. 

“ No, madam, it’s not a show 
place,” he said quickly. 

“ But you might let us see it,” 
she persisted. “ If Mr. Kearsney 
is at home, don’t you think if I 
were to send in a message to beg 
him to let me see just the galleries 
and entrance hall and the big rooms, 
that he would give his permis- 
sion ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t like to convey 
such a message to him, madam. 
I’m afraid he would take it ill,” 
said Mr, Jelf. 

“Is he so very disagreeable and 
cross-grained, then ? ” 

“ Oh* no, I shouldn't say that. 
But he has a great horror of being 
disturbed, as you may judge from 
his way of life.” 
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But he can’t be all over the 
house at once, when it’s so large. 
Don’t you think you might yourseli 
take the responsibility of showing 
me^ over that part of the house 
which he does not occupy ? ” 

The grave man smiled at the 
young lady’s persistence. 

Agneta v/as a merry-faced, charm- 
ing little thing, and the grave 
steward had “ taken to” her. He 
seemed to be wavering, and she 
pressed him aga,in. 

“I’m so small, and I can walk 
very quietly. If Mr. Kearsney 
from one end of the house should 
hear me walking about at the other, 
he'll only think it is a mouse run- 
ning over the boards,” she said. 

The solemn man laughed. 

“ Well, madam,” he said at last, 
with a half -guilty look round, “ if 
you and the gentleman will wait 
about here — ^there is a seat beside 
the sun-dial — I'll see Mrs. Gregory, 
the housekeeper, and hear what 
she has to say about it.” 

“ Oh, thank you, thank you so 
much 1 It is most sweet of you,” 
cried Agneta, in high glee at having 
gained her point. 

And she and Auckland seated 
themselves upon the rustic seat by 
the sundial, Auckland impatient 
and annoyed, and his sister in the 
highest spirits. 

As soon as the steward had 
disappeared into the house and 
they were left together admiring 
the stone balustrade of the terrace, 
over which the creepers were trained, 
and the climbing geraniums hung 
down in rich masses of bloom, 
Auckland said uneasily : 

“ I wish, Neta, you hadn't asked 
that. It’s an awfully awkward 
thing to go over a man’s house 
against his wish, while he himself 
is in it 1 ” 

“ Oh, he'll never hear about it,” 
retorted Agneta lightly, “ They’ll 
take good care that he shan’t.” 

“ Well, and do you like the notion 
of going through a man’s own house 
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witliont his knowledge or per- 
mission ? I call it most repugnant 
to one’s feelings, and especially 
as I know that you’re hoping 
in your heart of hearts, that you’ll 
see him, just because you’ve heard 
he is a murderer.” 

” Oh, hush, hush ! ” cried Ag- 
neta, looking round her fearfully. 
” You mustn’t talk about that here. 
And I assure you it’s not from any 
morbid curiosity that I want to 
see him. I admit I should like to 
catch a glimpse of him, but it’s 
because I know that he must be in 
some way connected with the 
Blairs, so that I do feel great 
interest in seeing what he’s like.” 

” It would be most awkward for 
us if he did see you,” said Auck- 
land. ” Remember, we are tres- 
passers.” 

” Oh, the housekeeper and this 
nice old thing who’s been showing us 
round the place will manage better 
than that,” said Agneta lightly. 
” Hush ! Here he comes. I can 
see by his face that it's all right.” 

She sprang to her feet ; and, as 
she expected, Mr. Jelf announced 
that he had arranged with Mrs. 
Gregory that the lady and her 
brother should see the great hall, 
and the gallery where the family 
pictures were, and the private 
chapel, no longer used, where Charles 
the First was reported to have 
attended service during the Civil 
War. 

Agneta thanked him profusely 
as she tripped along the gravel 
walk and up the wide steps to the 
terrace, where a grave-looking, 
elderly woman was bowing to them 
from a doorway. 

” Mrs. Gregory, this is the young 
lady who is so anxious to see the 
interior of the house,” said Mr. 
Jelf, introducing the visitors with 
a stately bow. 

Both he and the housekeeper 
were experienced enough to have 
detected in these two apparently 
casual visitors persons ** of quality,” 


and Mrs. Gregory received them as 
if they had been an emperor and 
empress. 

” I wish there was more to show 
you, madam,” she said. ” But the 
saloons are kept unused, and the 
furniture is all covered up. How- 
ever, I can show you the great hall 
and the gallery, if you wish.” 

She led them by a short passage 
into the spacious hall, which occu- 
pied nearly the whole of the centre 
of the mansion, a magnificent relic of 
olden times, rich in oak wainscoting, 
painted windows, old armour, and 
pictures dark with age. 

The whole effect was majestic and 
grand, if a trifle gloomy, and Agneta 
admired with more enthusiasm 
the long picture-gallery to which 
they ascended by a short flight of 
stairs. 

This apartment, which was some 
eighty feet long, was a good deal 
more than a picture-gallery ; it 
was a museum also. Furnished 
with rows of little specimen tables, 
things of beauty in themselves, 
and full of objects of interest, 
diamond-mounted snuff-boxes, old 
lace and jewellery, and ancient 
missals and manuscripts, the gallery 
had not the bare look common 
to such treasure stores. The pic- 
tures themselves were, as usual, 
of varied interest, and Agneta 
listened with attention, which 
was not wholly genuine, to the 
housekeeper’s mechanical account 
of the names and deeds of bygone 
Kearsneys, until her attention was 
suddenly attracted and fixed by a 
portrait at the very end of the long 
room. 

It was that of a lady, young and 
beautiful, with masses of dark 
hair arranged in the manner of the 
’sixties. It was a full-length por- 
trait, and although the dress was 
fanciful, and designedly that of the 
eighteenth rather than the nine- 
teenth century, Agneta saw that 
the date must be about eighteen 
hundred and sixty or seventy, and 
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tliat it was, in fact, one of the most 
recent portraits in the long room- 

But what struck her most in the 
picture was the face of the lady, 
in whom she noted at once such a 
strong resemblance to a face she 
knew well, that she could scarcely 
refrain from uttering an exclama- 
tion as she looked. 

Glancing at Auckland, she saw 
that he, too, was struck by the 
likeness, as, after looking long at 
the picture, he turned to his sister 
and said in a low voice : 

Meg ! ** 

** No,'' answered Agneta quickly, 
in the same tone ; " her mother, 
when she was young." 

Their rapidly exchanged com- 
ments had not escaped the ears of 
the housekeeper, who at once looked 
uneasy, and began to hurry them 
through the rest of the exhibition. 

At the end of the room there was 
a blank space on the wall, from 
which it was evident that a picture 
had been taken down. Agneta 
would have asked a question 
about the portrait of the lady, but 
Mrs. Gregory, instead of following 
the young lady round the end of the 
room, opened the door directly in 
front of her, and, standing in the 
doorway, said quickly : 

" And that is all there is to see, 
madam." 

Agneta would have insisted on 
putting her question, but Auckland, 
who was growing more and more 
nervous, hurried her out with it 
unasked. 

They found themselves then at 
the head of another staircase, just 
as a footstep sounded in the hall 
below. Agneta pressed forward 
to look down. 

" Mr. Kearsney I " whispered the 
housekeeper, drawing the girl back. 

But Agneta clung to the banister- 
rail, fascinated, transfixed. 

" It's Nigel ! " she whispered to 
Auckland, as he came forward in 
response to her look of wild amaze- 
ment. 


CHAPTER XIV 

FACE TO FACE 

There was a moment of dire 
suspense for Agneta and Auckland, 
who, looking over the banister- 
rail beside his sister, saw indeed, 
as she had said, that the man 
below, grave, erect, with hair 
slightly touched with grey, was no 
other than Nigel Blair. There 
could be no doubt whatever of this 
fact : for, hearing the slight commo- 
tion above him, the faint hissing of 
Agneta's whisper, the noise made 
by Auckland as he came forward, 
Nigel glanced upward, caught sight, 
dimly, of the group above, and 
quickly disappeared into the dark 
recesses of the small inner hall 
he was traversing. 

Mrs. Gregory saw at once that 
something was amiss, something 
more than the unfortunate incident 
of the discovery by her master of 
the fact that she had admitted 
strangers into the house without 
his permission. 

The poor woman was quite pale 
and agitated as she looked reproach- 
fully at Agneta, and shaking her 
head, said in a low voice : 

" Oh, madam, you shouldn't 
have shown yourself. Mr. Kears- 
ney is very particular, and I shall 
get into trouble over this." 

There was no doubt that the 
young lady was deeply agitated 
also, and it was easy to guess that 
she was not the stranger to Mr. 
Kearsney she had represented her- 
self to be. Auckland also looked as 
if he knew more about the master of 
Hare Place than he had pretended ; 
and Mrs. Gregory, as she looked from 
one to the other, saw that she had 
been grossly deceived. 

Gravely she beckoned them to 
follow her back into the picture- 
gallery, and, having closed the 
door, lectured them solemnly upon 
their conduct. 

" I'm surprised," she began. 
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that a lady and gentleman of your 
position should have deceived me 
as you have done. If you are 
friends of Mr. Kearsney's you 
should have applied to him for 
permission to go over the house. 
It may lose me the position IVe 
had for many years, to have 
admitted into the house a lady and 
gentleman whom Mr. Kearsney 
did not wish to receive.'* 

Agneta, blushing and rather 
ashamed of herself, tried to laugh 
herself out of the difficulty, although 
there was little merriment in her 
heart or in her eyes. 

Don’t take it so tragically, 
Mrs. Gregory,” she said. “ What 
makes you think Mr. Kearsney 
would not have received us ? ” 

But the housekeeper still kept 
her eyes fixed first upon one of the 
young people and then on the 
other, as she retorted : 

” I’m sure you can’t deny that 
you had some special motive for 
wishing to get into the house, and I 
can’t help thinking — begging par- 
don if I’m mistaken — that you’ve 
passed yourselves off under a name 
which is not your own.” 

Auckland slirugged his shoulders. 

It "was a strange accusation, he 
thought, to bring against them 
in the very house of Nigel Blair, 
whojwas passing under two different 
names himself. 

” What makes you think Brown 
isn’t our name ? ” lisped Agneta 
sweetly. 

The housekeeper gave her a 
shrewd look. 

**Well, madam, seen many 
sorts of people in the years I’ve 
been housekeeper here, high sorts 
and low sorts and middling sorts, 
but it’s only among the highest 
that I’ve met with gentlemen and 
ladies like you and this gentleman 
and — always asking your pardon if 
I’m wrong — I think you must be 
county people who have come to see 
Mr, Kearsney in this quiet way 
because he won’t meet people 
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belonging to the county in the 

ordinary way.” 

It was very shrewd to have come 
so near to finding them out, and 
Agneta answered gently : 

” Well, your guess is not a bad 
one, Mrs, Gregory, But if we’re 
what you call county people, we 
don’t belong to this county ; and 
we didn’t come to play the spy, but 
to find out a very dear friend of ours 
who has been hiding away from us, 
but who wouldn’t do so, I think, if 
he understood how much pain it 
gives us not to know where he is.” 

The girl, who was evidently still 
much agitated, spoke so simply 
yet with so much feeling, and 
allowed so much of the sentiments 
in her heart to be expressed in her 
face and tone, that Mrs. Gregory 
became not only softened but 
interested. At the same time, 
however, she knew that she herself 
had been guilty of an indiscretion 
in admitting the visitors, whatever 
their motive might have been, and 
although she was sympathetic to 
the girl, she was conscious of her 
own error of judgment and exceed- 
ingly anxious to get the intruders 
safely off the premises. 

But while she had been convers- 
ing with Agneta, Auckland had 
returned to the big full-length 
picture of the lady with the dark 
hair, and he now abruptly put 
another question about the ox’iginal 
of the portrait. 

You didn't tell us the name of 
this lady,” he said fixing a searching 
gaze upon the housekeeper. 

But Mrs. Gregox-y drew herself up. 

” Indeed, sir, I’m sorry I told 
you anything about the pictures at 
all,” she said stiffly. 

Auckland was about to say some- 
thing in an angry tone, but Agneta 
rushed into the breach, tucked her 
hand beneath her brother’s arm 
aind whispered to him soothing 
words. 

** We’d better go as quickly as 
we can,” she then added aloud ; 
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** and we sincerely hope, Mrs. 
Gregory, that you won’t have 
offended Mr, Kearsney by your 
kindness to, us. I don’t really 
think you will. I may tell you, 
although he did not expect us, nor 
did we expect to see him, that we 
are old friends of his, very old 
friends.” 

The information seemed to be 
disquieting rather than consolatory 
to the housekeeper ; but Agneta, 
with more words of thanks and 
apology, was gradually getting her 
brother nearer and nearer to the 
door, by which they then went out 
very quickly. 

She contrived to keep Auckland 
silent till they were once more on 
the terrace, when he burst out ; 

” Well, I hope you’re satisfied 
with your discoveries now 1 ” 

The girl said nothing but 
” Hush ! ” till they had gone 
down the steps, had met Mr. Jelf 
again at the bottom, and had 
assured him of the pleasure the 
visit had given them. 

The young people both fancied 
that the steward suspected some- 
thing to have gone wrong ,* but he 
asked them no questions, and let 
them go out into the park, where 
he took leave of them in a manner 
which Agneta described as ” re- 
spectfully fatherly. ' ’ 

When they were once more in 
the road outside, on their way 
back to the village, Auckland’s 
indignation broke out. 

” Now I hope you’re satisfied/' 
he cried passionately. ” We’ve 
found out a good deal more than 
we bargained for ; we’ve made 
more than fools of ourselves, and 
the best thing we can do is to get 
away as fast as we can, before Nigel 
can be sure that the two people who 
forced themselves into his house 
without his knowledge or permission 
were you and I.” 

Agneta stared coldly and super- 
ciliously at her brother, 

” Do you really think,” she said, 
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“ that I’m going back without 
having seen him, or at least heard 
from him ? Of course not. I 
believe he saw us ; I think he must 
have recognized us. For he 
was down in the dark part of the 
hall, and we could recognize him, 
while there was more light up 
above, where we were, and I saw 
him look up.” 

Auckland frowned impatiently. 

“ Well, supposing he did see us, 
and recognize us, since we know 
he wanted to get away from the 
people who knew him, he will be 
only the more determined not to 
have anything to say to us.” 

” I don’t agree with you. It 
was all very well to give us up. 
But it's not in human nature not 
to be pleased to find that one's 
friends won’t be given up. When 
he finds that you cared enough 
about him to hunt him out, to 
follow him up ” 

” But I didn’t. It was all your 
doing. He might have gone to 
Jericho, for what I cared.” 

” Really ? And Meg, too ? ” 

His face changed. 

” Meg I Oh, no I And I don’t 
mean to give her up, whatever 
happens. I was glad to get away, 
to be able to give things a chance 
of settling down, but I’m just as 
determined as ever to marry her, 
and I shall do it. It’s only a 
question of waiting.” 

” Well, and it’s only a question of 
waiting between me and Nigel.” 

Her brother stared at her in 
amazement. 

“ After his letter to you i And 
what we’ve found out here I ” 

” His letter showed me more 
plainly than anything I’ve ever 
ixeard from him before that he does 
care for me. He was heartbroken 
at the thought of not seeing me 
again.” 

” Then why didn’t he welcome us 
when he recognized us just now ? ” 

Agneta could not answer, and 
presently her brother saw that the 
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tears were in her eyes. He tncked 
his hand niider her arm, and spoke 
caressingly in her ear : 

** Look here, Neta, you had better 
forget Mm. You had better let 
me take you away, Remember, 
you and I don't stand in the same 
position. There’s nothing against 
poor Meg, my beautiful, sweet Meg, 
except the fact that her family has 
been — shall we say, unfortunate ? 
But there’s more than that against 
Nigel. I’m sure I pity him with all 
my heart, and 1 feel convinced 
the murder he committed ” 

” What murder ? ” broke in Ag- 
neta fiercely, withdrawing her hand 
from her brother so sharply that he 
stumbled. “ What do you mean by 
murder ? ” 

Auckland looked surprised. 

” Do you want me to remind you 
of all that you know ? ” he asked, 
after a pause. OX the fact that 
the gentle old gentleman who calls 
himself Sir Robert, and who says 
he is their uncle, no sooner appears 
on the scene than Nigel is obliged to 
get away ? Taken together with 
what I heard at the * Reindeer ’ 
last night, how can you doubt the 
fact that Nigel at some time or 
other got himself into trouble 
so grievous that he has not only had 
to bury himself ever since, but to 
make his whole family bury them- 
selves with him,” 

Agneta, however, would not be 
convinced, 

” And pray when was this won- 
derful murder committed ? ” she 
asked scornfully. When we first 
knew Nigel, he was scarcely more 
than a boy.’' 

Auckland nodded. 

” Yes. And 1 don't suppose he 
was more than a boy when he did 
tMs horrible thing that has spoilt 
his life. But that he did something 
that makes him obliged to hide him- 
self, we must know, and his letter 
confirms it. And doesn’t every- 
tMng about him help to show that 
it must be true ? Look at his 


appearance. We know that he 
can't be more than tMrty-two. 
Yet his hair is very grey, his face is 
full of lines, and the people about 
here — those who don’t know all the 
story — ^speak of him as if he were 
an elderly man.” 

” Do they ? ” 

Yes, yes. You know they 

do.” 

Agneta seemed for a moment to 
be brought to bay. Then, with 
another flash of passion, she cried : 

” Well, I don’t care. Nothing 
will convince me that he’s ever 
done anything wrong. I wouldn’t 
believe he had done anything 
dreadful even if he were to tell me 
so himself. I should say he was 
either hiding the crime of some one 
else, and sacrificing himself, or else 
that he had done it when he was so 
much excited by something done 
by some one else that he struck a 
man in a passion, without any 
thought of doing him real harm.” 

Auckland shook Ms head. 

” That wouldn’t be murder, but 
manslaughter, and no man would 
be such a fool as not to stand his 
trial for such a thing,” he said. 

There was a pause — an obstinate 
silence on Agneta's part, a silence 
of uneasiness and distress on her 
brother’s. 

” You 11 be reasonable, I know,” 
he said at last, ” and go away 
with me to Seax-borough to-night.” 

” Indeed I shall do nothing of the 
sort. I don’t mean to leave this 
place without giving Nigel an 
opportunity of explaining.” 

” When explanation is the very 
tiling he has carefully lefrained 
from giving ! ” jeered Auckland. 

” I don't care I ” was the mutin- 
ous retort. 

Then Auckland assumed a severe 
and hectoring tone. 

” Well,” he said, I’ve done my 
very best with you, and for you. I’ve 
humoured you, given myself up to 
your whims, brought you here when 
you ought to have been m Scar- 
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borough, hunted about for you, got 
you permission to find out what you 
would insist upon knowing, and in 
fact done what not one brother in a 
thousand would do for such an 
ungrateful, pig-headed thing as a 
sister. But now I've made up my 
mind. I won't put up with any 
more nonsense. And if you don't 
agree to go away with me to-night, 
without attempting to interfere 
with Nigel or Kearsney, or anybody 
else, any more, I shall just write 
home to my father, tell him 
where you are, and let him come 
and fetch you back. And then 
you know what a row there'll be ! " 

Agneta did know, and she first 
grew pale, and then she cried. 
She ended by telling her brother 
that he was a brute and a wretch, 
that he didn't deserve to have a 
sister as devoted to him as she was, 
and that she should do as she liked, 
in spite of all the fathers and 
mothers that ever were made. 

After which, having nearly 
reached the cottage where they 
were staying, Agneta further signi- 
fied the deep displeasure under 
which Auckland was lying, by 
leaving him alone, running home as 
fast as she could, shutting herself 
up in her own room, locking the 
door, and sobbing conspicuously 
when she heard him go past, to 
impress him with a sense of his own 
unworthiness in having brought 
such deep distress on such a nice 
little sister 1 

Auckland thought it best to 
leave her to herself for a little while, 
thinking that when she had got 
over her first disappointment and 
distress at the discovery that she 
had made about Nigel she would 
listen to reason and see, as he saw, 
that the sooner they went away 
and the more thoroughly they 
buried the incidents of their wild- 
goose expedition, the better it 
would be for them all. 

He himself saw clearly now 
where the mystery lay which had 
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enveloped the Blair family for so 
long. The portrait of the lady 
in the picture-gallery who so closely 
resembled Meg, and whom Agneta 
had identified as Mrs. Blair, could 
be, he was sure, no other than that 
lady herself ; and the fact of her 
portrait occup 3 ring the place of 
honour in the gallery seemed to 
prove conclusively that she was 
really a member of the Kearsney 
family, and that her portrait had 
been painted and hung up during 
her reign as the mistress of Hare 
Place. 

He had very little difficulty in 
coming to this conclusion, for the 
family at Sidford Castle had from 
the first recognized, in the unknown 
and mysterious Blairs, members of 
their own order. 

It seemed evident that it was 
some crime committed by Nigel 
which had forced the family to 
hide themselves under an assumed 
name, and that the gentle and 
courteous old gentleman who called 
himself Sir Robert was, in fact, not 
the relation he pretended to be, 
but the blackmailer whom Lord 
St. Gowan had recognized in him. 

Of course there were many points 
which still required explanation. 
Why, for instance, had Nigel dared 
to come back to his old home, and 
to resume his old name there, while 
his mother and sister remained 
away ? Surely it would have been 
more natural for the ladies to 
have come back, and for him 
to have travelled abroad or gone to 
live in some out-of-the-way place 
where no one would have suspected 
his identity. Then again, knowing 
that Nigel was no coward, Auck- 
land felt surprised that he should 
not, at the outset, have preferred 
to stand his trial like a man, to 
burying himself and his family far 
away from their own home, under 
circumstances which must bring 
a certain amount of gossip and 
suspicion upon them, 

Auckland would have liked very 
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much to go straight back to Hare 
Place, to ask for an interview with 
Mr, Kearsney, and to demand from 
him, as man from man, an explana- 
tion of the whole mystery. Con- 
sidering his own aifcction for 
Margaret, and Ms steady deteimina- 
tion to marry her in spite of every- 
body and everything, such a request 
could scarcely have been taken 
other than in good part by Nigel. 

But there was one thing which 
restrained the young man, and 
that was the knowledge that if 
he were to go to Hare Place, 
Agneta would certainly go, too. 
Much as he liked Nigel, and earn- 
estly as he wished that some 
satisfactory way out of the difficulty 
might be found, so that his sister 
might be happy, Auckland felt 
that he dared not encourage a 
meeting between Agneta and Nigel 
until he knew more. 

But while he was debating these 
things in his mind, his artful little 
sister was carrying out certain 
ideas of her own. She came down 
to luncheon, affected more sub- 
mission to her brother’s views, and 
then went upstairs, ostensibly to 
pack up her things for the return 
journey to Scarborough. 

But as soon as the unsuspecting 
Auckland had gone into the field 
at the back of the cottage to smoke 
a cigarette among the sheep, Agneta 
put on her hat, opened her door 
softly, and fled downstairs and out 
of the house, in the direction of 
Hare Place. 

Her instinct told her that Nigel, 
now that he had seen and recognized 
her, and knew that she was in the 
neighbourhood, would not rest until 
he had found her out. She thought, 
therefore, that there would be no 
need now for her to go more than 
half-way towards a meeting. 

Her intuition was prophetic. 
There was a very pleasant path 
over the fields from the village to 
Hare Place, and by taking it she 
knew that she would be able to see 


around her for some distance, 
as the ground was high and the 
hedges were low. When she was 
half-way across a meadow in which 
cows were grazing she caught sight 
of the dark figure and the dark- 
liued horse, with the two dogs at his 
heels, in a lane on her right hand. 
She stopped short with an exclama- 
tion, and a moment later she 
knew that Nigel had seen her. 

Dismounting at once, he tied his 
horse to a stake in the fence of 
the meadow, and vaulting over into 
the field, came straight towards her 
at a rapid pace, while the two dogs 
barked and gambolled round him. 

At first Agneta, suddenly over- 
come with shame, confusion, and 
vague distress, now that the meeting 
she had longed for was inevitable, 
made a feint of continuing her walk. 

But Nigel from a walk broke into 
a run ; and a minute later he had 
overtaken her and was standing, 
with an expression of inefeble 
tenderness and sadness on Ms face, 
looking down on her. 

Wliy did you do it ?” he said. 

For a moment Agneta could not 
reply. She felt that if she dared 
to speak she would burst into tears. 
There was a pause, and then he 
repeated his question, bending his 
head a little to look more closely 
into her face. 

By a great effort she recovered 
her self-possession and looked up 
almost defiantly. 

“ Why did I do what— Mr. 
Kearsney ? " 

The look of sharp pain which 
crossed his face made her sorry 
that she had used the name. 
She hung her head and bit her lip. 

Well," he said gently, your 
curiosity is satisfied now. My name 
is Kearsney, But I wish to heaven 
you had never found it out — that 
you had never found me out." 

His tone, in which tenderness 
struggled with grief, cut her to the 
heart and made her more than ever 
ashamed of herself. She managed 
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to say in a fairly steady voice, but 
without looking up : 

^^Now that I have found out, 
and remembering, as you must 
remember, that I shouldn't have 
tried if I hadn't cared so much, 
won't you be frank with me and tell 
me ail about it ? " 

He shook his head. 

You had much better not know. 
If I were to tell you everything it 
would cause me deep distress, 
without doing me any good. There, 
now I've been frank, haven’t I ? " 

His tone assumed, as he went on 
speaking to her, the sort of grave 
half-playfulness which he often 
used when speaking to this merry 
little butterfly of a girl, who had so 
long seemed to him the epitome of 
womanly charm. 

She looked up, mutinous again. 

What ! You have told me 
nothing," she exclaimed. 

He grew impatient. 

" What more do you want to 
know ? Why don’t you be satisfied 
with looking upon the past as dead 
and done with ? Nigel Blair is 
dead. I almost wish that he had 
never lived : he can certainly never 
come to life again. I had wished 
you to be satisfied with that." 

" How can I ? Oh, why is all 
this mystery kept up now that I've 
learnt so much ? Nigel, don’t 
you care for me a little ? Don't 
you ? don't you ? " 

His dark face worked convul- 
sively. 

He made a gesture to stop her, 
and even tried to walk away from 
her. But her pitiful little cry, 
“ Nigel 1 Nigel ! " made him stop, 
waver, come back again. By that 
time he had recovered his self- 
possession, and he began to scold 
her in the playful way he had so 
often used, 

“ You’re a naughty child, Neta, 
a very naughty child. You had no 
business to come here at all. 
I'm not going to ask how you 
found me out. Your cleverness 
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in doing it frightens me, but I'm 
not going to fiatter your vanity 
by asking you any questions. 

I want you, like the nice little Neta 
you can be when you like, to 
please me in this one thing : to go 
away, and to keep silent upon 
what you have learnt. You will 
do that, I know, when I tell you it 
is important for me." 

Agneta looked up quickly. 

" Ah ! " she said. “ You are 
afraid of something, afraid of some 
one finding you out here ? " 

" Weil, and what if I am ? " 

She did not answer. Instead 
she looked down on the ground, 
wondering what she could say to 
induce him to confide in her. 

Suddenly he asked her another 
question, in quite a different 
tone : 

" Your people don't know you’ve 
come here, of course ? " 

" No ; they think I'm staying 
with some cousins in Scarborough." 

" What did Auckland say when 
he found me out ? " 

The red blood rushed into the 
girl's cheeks, and Nigel laughed a 
little. 

Ah ! I know, I think. He 
thought — ^the worst." 

" No, no ! But — he knew you 
were hiding." 

" Quite true ; so I am," 

Agneta looked up defiantly. 

" But I know that you have no 
need to hide, that you have done 
nothing to be ashamed of — nothing, 
nothing." 

" Auckland doesn't agree with 
you ? " 

" Well, what does that matter ? 
You must expect peox^le to think 
things that are not true when you 
hide yourself away, and take a 
name that isn’t your own," 

" Quite true. And you persist, 
in the face of what you know, 
and in the face of the opinion of 
your brother, who is older and wiser 
than you, in thinking I have 
done no wrong, and that my 
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assunaptiou of a false name is only 
an amiable eccentricity ? ** 

Agncta's charming little face 
puckei'ed up into a frown, 

I'm sure I don't know quite 
what to think/' she said. ** I only 
know, because I know you, that 
you can’t have done anything 
disgraceful. ” 

There swept over his face such a 
passion of relief and joy that 
instinctively Agneta stepped back, 
shrinking, as if confronted with 
something tangible, too strong to be 
met. But he controlled his emo- 
tion, and clenching his hands said 
gently : 

'' Neta, you're a darling ; though 
it's the last time I can tell you so, 
it's a delight to be able to say it. 
You're the very essence of a loyal 
and brave woman, without any 
nasty, disagreeable, awkward un- 
necessary common sense or any- 
thing of that sort." 

Agneta drew herself up, half 
offended yet not wholly displeased 
by the equivocal compliment. 

" I don't like people I can't 
trust," she said haughtily; '"and 
I don’t like or trust by halves." 

" I know you don’t. I can find 
no fault in you — none." 

" Then why don't you stand by 
me, as I am ready to stand by 
you ? " 

A look of sudden fear passed 
over his face. 

" Weil, since you force me to say 
it, I ‘will tell you. I can't take you 
by the hand and ask you to stand 
by me because by so doing I 
should bring upon you the greatest 
grief you have ever known ; I 
should be the cause of your going 
near to breaking your heart." 

Her quick perception read the 
riddle to her. 

"You mean," she said, staring 
into his dark face with keen eyes, 
" that you are in danger, and that 
you have to bear it alone." 

He looked surprised at her 
quick wit. 


" Ah ! " she cried triumphantly, 

though I may not have any 
common sense or anything of that 
sort, I have some intelligence, you 
see, after all." 

" You have the best intelligence 
of all, the most feminine," 

" Well, I know that you are in 
danger, and that you are throwing 
me off because you want to bear it 
alone." 

" And supposing it were so, 
shouldn’t I be right ? It is not as 
if the danger could be lessened by 
being shared," 

Agneta was still looking up at 
him with penetrating eyes. 

"You haven't always thought 
this ? " she said inquisitorially. 

"You didn't think so before you 
left Rock Hall, before your uncle 
came there ? " 

The swift shadow that passed 
over his face betrayed him. 

" I didn’t always think so," said 
he with reserve. 

" You are afraid of your uncle," 
said Agneta sharply. 

" Never mind of whom I am 
afraid or not afraid. Here come 
a whole bevy of people from the 
village, people who know me and 
whom I know. You had better go 
back to your brother ; and, mind, 
you are to go away and you are to 
forget. It is the only thing to be 
done, the only thing," 

Agneta smothered a sob* 

" Good-bye I " she said. 

She leaned towards him, inviting 
him to kiss her. But he did not 
dare. Instead, he held her hand 
in his for the space of a second, 
raised it to his lips, pressed one 
passionate kiss upon her wrist, and 
turning quickly ran across the field 
toward the place where he had left 
his hoise. 

With the tears dimming her eyes, 
Agneta made for the shelter of the 
trees of the lane on her right and 
went quickly back to the village. 
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CHAPTER XV 

/ 

WITH CATLIKE TREAD 

Xx was five o'clock wlien Agneta 
teached the cottage, where she 
learned that her brother, on dis- 
covering that she had gone ont, 
had gone in pursuit of her. Mrs. 
Biggin said that he was '' in such a 
way," from which Agneta inferred 
that Auckland suspected her inten- 
tion of returning to the neighbour- 
hood of Hare Place. 

In spite of the distress from which 
she was suffering the girl could 
scarcely refrain from smiling at 
the idea of the absurd chase in 
which they were engaged — she going 
in search of Nigel, and .Auckland 
of her, while she herself was in two 
minds as to whether she should not 
start in pursuit of her brother. 

BLowever, Mrs. Biggin persuaded 
her to have a cup of tea before 
going out again, and then the 
girl decided that he must have 
gone further than the park, and 
that it would be useless for her to 
go out to look for him. 

They had suggested dinner at 
half-past seven, but the idea had so 
shocked their simple landlady that 
they had hastily withdrawn the 
suggestion, and substituted for it 
the word “ supper," which Mrs. 
biggin understood and could cope 
with. 

Agneta, therefore, deciding that 
Auckland would probably be ab- 
sent until half-past seven, went out 
into the fields and amused herself 
as best she could until her brother 
came back. 

Her heart was too heavy for her to 
enjoy to the full the charm of the 
country landscape, of the scent of the 
hay that came from a neighbouring 
field, the sunset on the soft, green 
grass, or the rest of the rural sights 
and sounds around her ; but she 
felt somewhat soothed by them in 
spite of herself, and when Auckland 
came back, soon after seven o'clock, 
and leaping over the fence at the 


bottom of the cottage garden met 
her with a face full of excitement, 
she had got rid of all traces of her 
tears. 

Auckland had an adventure to 
relate, and he was grave as well as 
worried. 

" Where have you been ? " asked 
Agneta quickly ; and what has 
happened ? " 

" Well," said he, I've had an 
odd sort of meeting." 

And he proceeded to narrate to 
her the story of his walk. 

He had gone, as Agneta had ex- 
pected, in the direction of the park 
at Hare Place, and had skirted it 
in the expectation of meeting his 
sister. He had felt sure she would 
not be bold enough to go inside by 
herself, but he had thought to find 
her taking a walk somewhere in the 
outskirts. 

Before he had gone far he caught 
sight of something moving behind 
a hedge on his left hand, and going 
towards the spot he was sure that 
something alive, either a quadruped 
or a human being in the act of bend- 
ing down, had sprung away on the 
other side. 

The hedge was thick and high, 
and well made, so that he could 
neither see through it nor get over 
it. Not to be daunted, however, 
the young man went on again with 
his walk along the lane, keeping a 
good look-out for any further move- 
ment behind the hedge. 

He had in this way traversed 
quite a long distance with the park 
wall on one side of him and the hedge 
on the other, when he again became 
aware of a movement behind the 
thick thorn hedge. 

This happened several times, 
Auckland, on the alert, giving 
no further sign of remarking the 
movements until he came to a gate 
in the field. This he vaulted over, 
just in time to see a small figure 
trying to hide itself in the dry ditch 
under the hedge. 

Auckland ran to the spot, pulled 
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the figure out by the neck, and 
recognized, to his intense amaze- 
ment, in the dusty and travel-stained 
little man before him, the once 
dapper and spruce Sir Robert, to 
whom he had taken so great a liking 
when he met him at Rock Hall.* 

** Why, Sir Robert, what are you 
doing here ? he cried in astonish- 
ment, as the old gentleman laughed 
good-humouredly and professed 
himself caught."' 

And I'm perfectly certain,'" 
said Auckland, as he related his ad- 
venture to his sister, that the poor 
old gentleman is not quite right in 
the head, for an3rthing more forlorn 
than he looked, with his clothes and 
his shoes covered with dust, his 
clothes torn and his face bleeding, 
I never saw in my life. And there 
was a look in his eyes, too, which 
was not that of a sane person. It 
was a sort of glare, so that though 
he spoke to me quite sensibly, told 
me he had been tlurown out of a 
motor-car and that he had lost con- 
sciousness for a time, and asked me 
where he was, I fancy he was not 
much the wiser when I told him." 

But Agneta listened to this recital 
with terror in her eyes. 

" He is not mad," she said 
quickly. ** Don't you know why he 
is here ? He has found out where 
Nigel is, and he has come to black- 
mail him again I Oh, I am sure 
of it, quite sure 1 " 

Auckland frowned. 

" I did think of that," he admitted, 
" but in that case he certainly 
would not have come up to the 
house like a thief, ashamed of him- 
self and all over dust and dirt. He 
would have arrived spruce and trim 
and smiling, to lay down the law 
to his victim, and to get what he 
could out of him, wouldn't he ? " 
" Yes, I suppose so," said Agneta 
slowly. 

But she was not satisfied. There 
was a terrible fear at her heart lest 
she and her brother should, by some 
means, have given the clue to tins 


blackmailer as to the whereabouts 
of Nigel. 

She had never herself seen Sir 
Robert, the mysterious uncle of the 
Blairs, but she had jumped at once 
to the conclusion that her father's 
description of him was the correct 
one, and she how felt sure that, 
however mysterious his manner 
of coming might be, his errand was 
one fraught with danger to Nigel. 

She begged her brother to go to 
Hare Place and to see Nigel, and 
warn him of the presence of Sir 
Robert in the neighbourhood. But 
Auckland refused point blank, 
laughed at his sister’s fears, told 
her he did not care to interfere if 
Nigel were a criminal, and that the 
blackmailer could do him no harm 
if he were an innocent man, 

Agneta persisted in her entreaties, 
but to no avail. At last she afiected 
to acquiesce in her brother's views 
that they had better not interfere, 
and seizing the opportunity of his 
going out to buy some cigarette- 
papers, she ran out of the cottage in 
the opposite direction and, choosing 
the short cut she now knew well, 
hastened across the fields towards 
Hare Place. 

It was still quite light, and she 
had no difficulty in finding her way, 
and it was not until she came in 
sight of the lodge gates that she 
began to slacken her steps, rather 
ashamed of her errand, though still 
resolved to persist in it. 

Nigel had done nothing wrong, 
yet she was afraid of his being 
blackmailed. It sounded rather 
illogical, and she could not make 
out a very clear case for herself, 
but yet she, knowing that he had 
admitted himself to be in. danger, 
persisted in thinldng it must be 
froxn this little dapper, courteous 
gentleman of whom she had heard 
such contradictory accounts. 

She passed through the lodge 
gates at last, with a rather shy 
smile at the keeper who opened the 
gate for her. 
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Half-way np the drive she hesi- 
tated as to what she should do. 
Would she be refused admission, put 
off by some information to the effect 
that Mr. Kearsney was not at home ? 

Thinking this very probable, 
after her adventure with the house- 
keeper, Agneta turned aside, and 
went over the grass by a roundabout 
way, directing her steps towards 
that end of the house where the 
library was, in which she knew 
Nigel spent most of his time.. She 
was successful in avoiding observa- 
tion, the hour being late, and the 
gardeners having finished their 
work. 

The great library window was 
open, and she was able to peep in 
through the ivy, and to see Nigel 
bending over his desk with his head 
in his hands. 

But it was not his figure which 
riveted her attention ; it was that 
of a small, slight man with scanty 
grey hair, in dusty clothes and 
without a hat, who was advancing 
upon Nigel from behind. There 
was something so catlike in the 
man’s tread, so crafty in his bearing, 
that Agneta knew at once that he 
had come on some desperate and 
evil errand. She knew he must be 
the Sir Robert of whom she had 
heard so much, knew that it was 
from him that the peril threatened 
Nigel. 

So strong were her feelings of 
terror and consternation that for a 
moment her throat seemed too dry 
for her to utter a sound. Then, as 
the man advanced stealthily nearer 
and nearer to the back of Nigel's 
chair, she suddenly perceived that 
his right hand appeared to be hold- 
ing something. 

Summoning her strength, she 
uttered a faint cry, and Nigel, 
starting up, turned sharply and 
found himself face to face with the 
cowering figure of the man in the 
dusty suit. 


CHAPTER XVI 

THE MAN IN GREV 

‘ It all happened so quickly that 
Agneta, outside the windov/, peep- 
ing in through the ivy, trails of 
which protruded from each side, 
could be sure of little beyond the 
fact that the one man had been 
approaching the other from behind. 

Nigel's figure was in the full light 
of the lamp on the desk before him ; 
and the misery and despair expressed 
by his attitude as he leaned upon 
his hands, his face hidden, had 
struck her at once with a sense of 
keenest compassion. But the figure 
of the second man, being in the 
shadow outside the lamplight, was 
only dimly seen by her, and it was 
from the knowledge that it must 
be the blackmailer, rather than 
from actual vision, that she was so 
sure it was he. 

^ And then, as soon as the 
stifled cry escaped her lips, there 
came a change of a sudden and 
amazing sort. 

Nigel, when he sprang up and 
turned round on hearing her cry, 
uttered the one word : 

For a moment there was no 
answer. Agneta's eyes were getting 
accustomed to the gloom, and be- 
sides, now that she had betrayed 
her presence, there was no need for 
her to conceal herself ; so she put 
her head through the trails of ivy, 
and looked in by the open window. 

Nigel had glanced towards her, 
but his attention having been 
immediately distracted to the man 
in the grey suit, he did not look 
again towards the window but stood 
staring at the figure before him, as 
if scarcely believing that he saw 
the intruder in the flesh. 

To Agneta, wondering, excited, 
fascinated, yet all the while ashamed 
of her own position as spy, the 
silence which followed seemed to 
endure quite a long time. 

It was broken at last by a light 
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laii gh from the man in grey. Trans- 
ferring her gazie from Nigel to him, 
and convinced that he was the man 
of whom she had heard so much, * 
the man who had given his name 
as Sir Robert, and who had been 
seen and suspected by her own 
father, Agneta examined him 
closely. 

This was the easier that Nigel, 
when he sprang to his feet and 
turned, had stepped out of the lamp- 
light, which now shone on the face 
and figure of the other man. 

Slightly built, spare, almost 
wizened, the man in the grey suit, 
dusty and travel-stained as he was, 
had yet the bearing and the manners 
of a gentleman. Agneta was struck 
by a certain dignity in his deport- 
ment, as laughing lightly, he drew 
himself up, and said : 

Yes, it's me. Why are you 
so surprised ? You might have 
expected me.** 

Xf, as Agneta had fancied, he had 
been holding some weapon con- 
cealed in Iiis right hand, she could 
now see no trace of it. Standing in 
an easy and debonnair attitude, he 
held out his right hand to Nigel 
with the confidence of intimacy. 

But the younger man took no 
notice of it. He was looking 
curiously at the right hand coat- 
pocket of his visitor. 

** How did you get in ? ** he 
asked shortly. 

His visitor shrugged his shoulders, 
put his hands in his pockets, and 
answered with an air of dignified 
rebuke : 

That is a strange question to 
put to me.’* 

There was a pause, during which 
Nigel glanced again at the window. 
Then he said coldly : 

Of course I know that you are 
acquainted with all the ins and outs 
of the place. You came in by tlie 
garden door, on the west side, I 
suppose, when there was no one 
about.” 

If Nigel did not choose to take 


any notice of the lady at the window, 
his visitor was fully aware that they 
were under observation. 

” I don’t khow whether you have 
observed,” he said with an air of 
easy intimacy, ” that we are not 
alone. There is some person — a 
woman, if I mistake not — taking 
stock of us through that window.” 

” T know,” said Nigel. And he 
added, in a tone of veiled menace : 

It may prove to be very important 
for me to have had a witness to 
what has just taken place.” 

The pleasant voice, bearing signs 
of age, perhaps, but mellow and 
soft to the ear, again answered : 

** Taken place ! But nothing has 
taken place, as far as I know, unless 
you call it an incident for me to 
Ifave offered you my hand, and for 
you to have refused it.” 

Nigel glanced at the window, 
frowning, as if doubtful how much 
he dared say in the presence of a 
third person. 

The contrast between the two 
men was strongly mark^ and 
striking. In ax:)pcarancc, manners, 
voice, in their customary attitudes 
and bearing, the one was the anti- 
thesis of the other. For while 
Nigel was tall, very dark of com- 
plexion, grave and sedate of manner, 
heavy of voice and extremely 
sparing of gesture, his visitor, on 
the other hand, was fair, light of 
voice, easy of manner, using more 
gesture in conversation than is 
customary with an Englishman. 
But if tlieir physical attributes 
were unlike, the moods in which 
they met each other were more 
strongly contrasted still 

Nigel had a haunted look on his 
face ; he was evidently afraid of his 
visitor, suspicious, uneasy, bowed 
down by some deep dread. 

On the other hand, the lithe 
little man in grey was perfectly 
easy in Ms demeanour, his voice 
betrayed no signs of agitation, and 
his whole bearing was full of an 
easy confidence, tempered, perhaps. 
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with some little surprise at the 
manner in which he had been re- 
ceived. 

“ Come, come,*' said the visitor, 
at last breaking the long silence, 
and speaking with a touching air 
of gentle persuasion ; “ you are 
treating me very ill. I'm. quite 
sure you must acknowledge that 
I had a perfect right to come here, 
and that it is not for you to dictate 
to me by what door I should enter." 

" You know we're not alone," 
broke in Nigel quicldy, in a shame- 
faced whisper. 

The visitor laughed pleasantly, 
have nothing to conceal," he 
said airily, " nothing whatever. I 
suggest," and he put his head on one 
side and took a step in the dii'ection 
of the window, " that we invite the 
young lady — I think it is a young 
iady — to come inside the room, 
where she will be able to see us and 
hear us without the risk of catching 
cold." 

Agncta, burning with shame and 
yet conscious, under all her self- 
abasement, that there was some- 
thing untold, some hidden and 
great danger to Nigel in all this, was 
about to withdraw hastily, when 
she was checked by a fresh and 
startling incident. 

" I thought so t " 

The words were snapped out by 
Nigel, as, taking advantage of his 
visitor's move in the direction of 
the window, he plunged his hand 
into the pocket of the man in grey, 
and drew from it and held u|) to the 
light a small revolver. "You 
meant to shoot me ! " 

With a little cry of horror, 
Agneta, instead of withdrawing, now 
clung to the window-sill, and stared 
at the two men with eyes full of 
terror. 

She saw them exchange a look, 
full of unspeakable terror and 
loathing on Nigel's part, and of 
malignity on the part of the man in 
grey. 

The next moment the latter 
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laughed, with the same ease of 
manner as before, 

" To shoot you ! Do you mean 
that ? Are you really so simple ? 
Well, if you are, I suppose you're 
going to give me up ? have the 
police sent for ? haul me before 
the magistrates, eh ? " 

The last ejaculation he added 
quite jauntily, mocking the solemn 
seriousness of the other man. 

When Nigel spoke it was in a tone 
of fierce despair. 

" You are mad," he said shortly, 
" there’s no doubt of that. You 
will have to be treated as mad, put 
under restraint — ^again." 

A hoarse sound escaped the lips 
of the other man. It was not like 
any cry Agneta had ever heard 
before from the lips of a human 
being. He drew back a step, and 
then flung himself upon Nigel, try- 
ing to wrest the revolver fi'oin him. 

Agneta uttered a cry. 

" Shall I go for help ? " she sobbed 
out in a hoarse whisper, leaning as 
far as she could into the room, as 
Nigel held off the man in grey with 
one hand and raised the revolver 
high above liis head with the other. 

" No, no I "he cried imperiously, 
in answer to the girl's question. And 
a moment later he had thrown the 
revolver into a corner, and seizing 
his assaikint in an athletic gidp, 
was holding his hands pinned be- 
hind him. 

Not even then, however, did the 
composure of the man in grey 
desert him. Turning his head to- 
wards the window, when Nigel had 
forced him into a chair, he said 
lightly : 

" lYay, madam, excuse tliesc 
little eccentricities on the part of 
our friend. He appears to be suffer- 
ing from hallucinations, and we must 
bear with him." 

Agneta made no answer, and re- 
mained motionless outside the 
window, not daring to move away 
until she could have some assurance 
of Nigel's safety. 


D 
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In the meantime, the cheery 
voice of the man in grey broke the 
silence again : 

And pray what do yon jn’opose 
to do with me ? Are yon going to 
carry ont your tlircat, and to have 
me sent oft to a lunatic asylum ? 
I suppose yon know that the 
evidence of two doctors will be 
necessary, and I'm afraid you'll 
find it difExciilt to get that/' 

Nigel had already released iiim, 
and stepped back a few paces with 
an air of disgust. 

“ I don’t propose to do anything 
to you," he said shortly. " 1 should 
be glad, on the other hand, to know 
what you propose to do yourself, and 
why you have come here in this 
fashion, instead of in the ordinary 
way ? " 

At this question Agneta saw on 
the intruder’s face the same expres- 
sion of desperate malignity which 
she had already seen pass over it 
once before, 

** Have you any right to dictate 
to me in what fashion I shall come 
here ? "he retorted in a tone of 
dignihed arrogance. 

Of course not ; I don’t dictate. 
I only ask why you did an astonish- 
ing thing, why you have come here 
surreptitiously, instead of openly. 
Is it because your intention was to 
come upon me by stealth, to attack 
me, to murder me ? " 

For once the easy-mannered 
visitor appeared to lose his self- 
possession for a moment, and to 
quiver at tlie concluding accusation. 

Need I reply to such questions ?" 
he rcpiie 1, recovering himself after 
a short silence. " I scarcely think 
it can be necessary. You know me 
too well/^ 

To this Nigel replied with a 
slight shrug of the shoiilders, and 
then he went to the window. 

Agneta," lie said in such a low 
voice that his words should not 
reach the ears of the man in the 
room behind him, " how is it you 
are here ? What made you come ? ** 


The change w^hich came over his 
dark face when he spoke to her 
touched the sensitive girl to the 
quick. It was as if a new man had 
peeped out from behind the hard, 
stern mask of righteous anger and 
indignation which he had shown to 
the man in grey. 

Trembling, she whispered her 
answer : 

" Auckland met Mm hiding be- 
hind a hedge, and I thought you 
ought to know he was about. I 
didn’t dare to come boldly up to 
the house, for I wanted to see 5/ou, 
and I was afraid they wouldn't let 
me. So I came to the window, 
thinking to find you alone. I 
guessed you wei'c here, because the 
window was 0])en ; and when I 
looked in — you know what I saw. 
I had just come, and I called out at 
once." 

Nigel's hand, rc.sting on the 
window-sill, had touciied hers, and 
she felt his fingers trembling. 

"You have probably saved my 
life," he whispered. " God bless 
you I Now what are you to do ? 
Will you let me send some one back 
with you ? " 

** Oh, no, no," said Agneta quickly. 
** I’d rather go back by myself. 
It’s light still, and I’m not a bit 
afraid. Talce care of yourself, and 
— write to me, wxite to me. Ixt me 
know when you are safe / " 

SIic snatched licr hand away. He 
was reluctant to let her go, but she 
persistrd and made her escape, 
running lightly across the lawn in 
the <Urcction of the drive. 

Slic was in such an agitated state 
that slic scarcely knew wliat was 
the sfrongc'ht impres.sion she was 
carrying away with her from Hare 
Place. 

Nigel was in danger ; but there 
were other impressions, too, chasing 
each other through her mind. I'he 
man in grey wEwS certainly the Sir 
Robert of whom she had heard so 
much, but whether he was really a 
blackmailer seemed less certain. 
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He was certainly no ordinary 
thief. The assurance with which 
he had borne himself, the dignity 
with which he had dared and defied 
Nigel, even after having been caught 
in what the other man looked upon 
as an attempt to murder him, 
proved that he was no common 
criminal, but that he had some hold 
upon the man he was attacking. 

What was the nature of the bond 
between them ? What was the 
nature of the quarrel ? 

These questions were so vividly 
interesting to Agneta that she 
found herself slackening her steps, 
with an instinctive reluctance to 
leave the neighbourhood where 
alone these problems could be 
solved. 

She had dropped into a sober walk 
by the time she reached the drive, 
and when she came to a bend where 
a clump of evergreens stood out 
close to the roadway, she suddenly 
stopped and uttered a low cry on 
finding herself face to face with the 
man in grey. 


CHAPTER XVil 

AGNETA’S ADVENTURE 

The moment she caught sight of the 
trim little figure, slim and dapper in 
spite of travel and dust, Agneta knew 
that he must have lain in wait for 
her. Slight as was his figure, he was 
panting from the exertion of running 
across the park, and. it seemed to 
her astonisliing that so old a man 
should have been able to out-dis- 
tance her when she had had such a 
good start. 

In spite of all she had seen and 
suspected, it was almost impossible 


to realize that she was talking to a 
dangerous man, and not to a charm- 
ing and well-bred stranger. He 
raised his cap as he said : 

“ Don’t be frightened. Oh, don’t 
let me think I’ve frightened you. 
Come, I’ve run all this way to meet 
you just to ask your forgiveness for 
having frightened you, when all I 
wanted to do was to frighten that 
silly Nigel,” 

” Silly Nigel ! ” echoed Agneta 
stupidly. 

, ” Very silly fellow indeed 1 ” 
said the stranger lightly. ” And 
I heartily wish I could say no 
worse of him.” 

” It is of no use to say worse of him 
to me,” said Agneta drily. 

The old gentleman laughed as if 
much pleased by her speech. 

” That’s right. Always stand up 
for your friends,” he said. ” If Nigel 
is a friend of yours, you can do more 
than stand, up for him : you can 
advise him to do me justice, to fulfil 
his duty, and to behave as an honest 
man.” 

Agneta, who had been examining 
his face keenly, and who had already 
come to the conclusion that, with 
all his urbanity, his easy movements, 
and his pleasant voice, the stranger 
did not improve upon acquaintance, 
asked in a low voice, after a little 
pause : 

” Who are you ? ” 

The stranger smiled. 

I think you know,” he said. 

I suppose you are the Sir 
RoT)crt Kerslake who came to Rock 
Hall a few days ago ? ” she .said. 

He nodded genially. 

” And you, I begin to think, must 
be the daughter of iny old acquain- 
tance, Lord St, Gowan. But it is 
a little surprising to find you here. 
When I left Rock ELall I understood 
that you were in Yorkshire,” 

All this time, in spite of his ease 
of manner and the simplicity of her 
replies, there was an evident anxiety 
on the part of each to discover the 
real mind of the other. 
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You are attached to Nigeh 
and ho to you, I understand ? 
said the man in grey at last. 

Agncta hesitated. She was per- 
fectly aware that the mystery which 
was being sot up as £ui insuperable 
barrier to her marriage with Nigel 
did in fact centre about the person 
to whom she was talking. 

" You wouldn't have much sym- 
pathy with me if that were true/' 
she said, since you hate Nigel so 
much/' 

He seemed shocked. 

Hate him ! Oh, no 1 What 
I said was that he's a silly fellow." 

" You tried to attack him," 
cried Agncta suddenly, throwing 
away all pretence of friendliness. 
" Why did you do that ? " 

The stranger answered her with an 
air of dignified simplicity which 
impressed her in spite of her an- 
tagonism. 

" I intended to frighten him, that 
was all," he said. " The revolver 
wasn't loaded." 

To frighten him ! Why ? " 
Well, it's rather a long story, 
and I won't bother you with the 
details of it, which indeed you 
would probably not understand. 
I'he main facts ai"e these : Nigel has 
been for years enjoying the use of 
property which does not belong to 
him, and which he refuses to give up, 
I don't ask you to take this from 
me. I ask you to put it to him 
whether it is not so. Perhaps your 
Influence will be strong enough with 
him to induce him to see matters in 
the right light. Persuade him to 
do me justice, and to give up to me 
what is mine ; tell him to drop the 
fanciful name he assumed in the 
hope of hiding himself and his mis- 
deeds from me, and you will hear 
no more of my supposed attacks 
upon him, I can assure you." 

Although knowing and trusting 
Nigel as she did, and fully convinced 
that there must be another and 
truer version of the story, it was 
impossible to avoid being somewhat 


carried away by the earnestness 
and sijnplicity with which the 
stranger laid the case before her. 
She* remembered what she had 
heard of the effect he had had upon 
Meg ; she knew that his coming had 
even widened the barrier that 
existed between IMrs. Blair and her 
daughter, and, listening to him, she 
understoovl how this was. 

There was so much charm about 
the man’s manner, so much courtesy 
and gentleness ; ho wore such an air 
of quiet good breeding that, but for 
what she had seen with her own 
eyes and heard with her own ears 
in the library at Hare Place that 
night, she herself might have 
fallen strongly under the influence 
of his powers of persuasion. 

" Wouldn't such matters as these 
you speak of be better managect 
by solicitors ? " Agneta suggested 
modestly. 

He slirugged his shoulders. 

" Never get solicitors to do what 
you can do yourself," he said with 
decision. 

But she persisted. 

" But this is something you don't 
seem able to manage yourselves. 
Since you ask me to advise Nigol, 
I can tell you frankly that my 
advice will be to go to his solicitors 
and to get them to meet you/' 

There passed across the stranger's 
genial countenance what looked like 
a faint reflection of the malignity 
she had seen upon it when he looked 
at Nigel. 

" I would only suggest," he said 
suavely, " that you would both fmd, 
if he were to consult his solicitors, 
that he had a very bad case. I 
even suggest that the reason he does 
not consult them is that he dare 
not." 

Agneta was unpleasantly con- 
scious of the fact that during the 
whole of the interview she had 
witnessed between the two men it 
was indeed Nigel who had appeared 
unwilling to take any darin<‘ slops. 
The intruder had defied hiui. had 
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suggested various expedients which 
it was clear Nigel was afraid to use. 
And when she herself had suggested 
summoning help it was Nigel 
who had promptly told her not to 
do so. 

Evidently there *was a family 
scandal of the gravest kind to be 
averted if possible. Evidently, 
too, it was Nigel who feared any 
revelation concerning it much more 
than did this stranger who had been 
described, on the one hand, as a 
relation of the family, and on the 
other as a biachmailci*. 

It seemed to Agneta that both 
characters might belong to him. 

But while she was hesitating 
what reply to make to the stranger’s 
suggestion that Nigel was afraid of 
him, an incident occurred which put 
rather a different complexion on the 
state of affairs. 

Suddenly, wliile the stranger 
was standing in an attitude of easy 
and careless defiance, and Agneta 
was considering what she should 
say to him, the sound of a man’s 
heavy tread, coming from the 
direction of the lodge, struck upon 
their ears. 

The expression on the stranger’s 
face changed at once, and hastily 
raising his cap to the lady with a 
muttered excuse for his abrupt 
departure, he plunged into the 
shadow behind the evergreens and 
disappeared irom her sight. 

Agneta was quite bewildered by 
the suddenness with which he went 
away. She stood watching the 
clump of evergreens behind which he 
had disappeared until the mcasui*ed 
tramp of footsteps wdiich had 
caused Mm to take his departure, 
came closer and closer ; then turn- 
ing the last bend, the form of one of 
the gardeners appeared in sight. 

There was oxxiy one conclusion 
to which she could come and that 
was, that the man in grey, with all 
his assertion that Nigel was afraid 
of him and that he himself w^as the 
injured person in the quarreb was 


anxious to remain unseen by any 
one. 

He had been lurking behind a 
hedge that afternoon when Auck- 
land first caught sight of him ; he 
had jumped into a dry ditch to 
avoid Mm. Since he had entered 
the library at Hare Place unan- 
nounced, it appeared most probable 
that he had got into the house, as 
Nigel suggested, when nobody was 
about. And now the approach 
of a human being frightened him 
into concealment again. 

This did not look like the conduct 
of a person with a perfectly clear 
conscience. Agneta was more and 
more convinced, as she hastened 
towards the village, that there was 
some very ugly secret in the man’s 
Mstory. 

Wliether he had really intended 
to murder Nigel or not she could not 
tell. Nigel seemed to have thought 
he did ; but, on the other hand, the 
stranger’s manner had influenced 
her to this extent, that she found it 
hard to believe he could be capable 
of such a black-hearted crime. 

Unless 

A thought struck her which made 
her again stand still, appalled at 
the suggestion which presented 
itself to her mind. 

Was the man in grey a lunatic ? 
And was he really Nigel's uncle, so 
that the family felt a strong dis- 
taste to taking proceedings even to 
put him under control ? 

If this were the case the diffi- 
culties in the story seemed to be in 
great part cleared away. She knew 
that a lunatic may have lucid inter- 
vals, may be apparently cured, and 
sent abroad into the world to ail 
ax>pcarance sane, but yet liable to 
hallucinations and illusioxxs which 
make him dangerous. Supposing 
this were the case with Nig. -I's uncle ? 
What if, being the possessor of ex- 
tensive property, the public safely 
had necessitated his seclusion for a 
time ? Would not the I'esuit be to 
leave him with a strong idea of iiio 
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wrongs lie liad suffered at the very 
hands of those who had done their 
best for him ? 

As this idea grew in her mind 
Agneta became more and more con- 
vinced not only of its truth but of the 
terrible nature of the consequences 
of such a state of things. 

Here was a man, to ail appear- 
ance perfectly sane, burning with 
resentment against the persons who 
had been obliged to acquiesce in his 
confmement, and full of the idea 
that, in administering his property 
during his lunacy, they had acted in 
their own interests alone. 

She understood how natural such 
a feeling would be in an ill-balanced 
mind ; and although even now she 
found it difficult to understand that 
the courteous, charming old gentle- 
man was insane, there seemed to 
her no alternative. 

Full of this new thought she 
arrived at the cottage breathless 
and excited, and dashed into the 
sitting-room where Auckland, angry 
ancUndignant, was smoking sullenly. 

“ Well, and what have you been 
up to now ? he asked morosely, 
as she flung herself into a seat. 

“ Oh, Auckland, listen 1 I’ve 
got such a lot to tell you. I’ve seen 
the man, and I believe he is Nigel’s 
uncle and that he’s mad,” she 
burst out, panting and breathless, 
and speaking in a hissing voice as 
she looked earnestly into her 
brother's face. 

The smoky lamp on the table 
gave but a poor iighl, but she could 
see that his face changed, and that 
her idea struck him as a good one. 

By Jove, I never thought of 
that 1 ” said he. 

” It only came into my head 
when I was coming back,” she 
panted, ” and 1 almost hope it’s 
true, for if so there may be some 
way out of all the worry for poor 
Nigel. Listen, Auckland, and I’ll 
teil you all that happened.” 

She poured out her tale somewhat 
incoherently, but not leaving any 


material point untouched upon, and 
her brother hung on her words, 
alarmed, perplexed, but more and 
more inclined, as she went on, to 
think that her suggestion about the 
stranger was highly probable. 

When she had finished he strongly 
advised her to go back with him to 
Scarborough on the following day, 
suggesting that he himself would go 
to SidXord Castle, see his father, 
confess to part of their doings, and 
ask Lord St. Gowan’s help in the 
solution of the difficulties of the 
Blair family. 

But Agneta laughed at the no- 
tion. 

” How can you ask my father to 
interfere in the affairs of other 
people ? ” said she scornfully. ” He 
doesn't even want to keep up the 
connexion with the Blairs, or the 
acquaintance. He told us wc were 
to have nothing more to do with 
them, and you will only get snubbed 
if you tell him what we’ve been 
doing. There’s only one thing you 
can do. You can go up to Hare 
Place yourself and offer your ser- 
vices to Nigel.” 

” What services ? ” 

” Any that you think my father 
could have given him,” she retorted. 
” Wiiat could papa do that you could 
not ? If there's anything to be 
done — and I'm afraid 1 can’t see 
that there is — why shouldn’t you 
be able to do it ? ” 

But Auckland was shy of obtrud- 
ing himself ux>on Nigel, 

” I’m not old enough,” he said, 
” to have any authority with him 
or with his uncle. If the uncle — 
and if he is an uncle-— is a lunatic, 
Nigel can deal with him himself. 
If he’s been shut up before, there 
won’t be much difficulty, I should 
think, now that he’s threatened his 
nephew, in shutting him up again. 
Anyhow, I’m not going to interfere, 
and I’m going away to-morrow, 
whether you are or not.” 

” I’m not 1 ” snapped Agneta. 
And with a curt ” Good-night ” 
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to liei* brother she went out of the 
room and upstairs. 

Auckland made up his mind at 
once, got out his notepaper and 
wrote to his father a short state- 
ment of the position in which he and 
his sister, and Nigel and his uncle, 
found themselves. He added that 
he hoped his father would come to 
Lansborne without delay, and if he 
could not do an;^d;hing to help Nigel 
out of what looked like “ a tight 
place,'* he would at least take 
Agneta home. 

Auckland said nothing to his sister 
of what he had done ; so that when 
about the middle of the following 
day Lord St. Gowan arrived at the 
cottage, having come straight from 
the station in a dy, Agneta was taken 
entirely by surprise, and was 
almost as much dismayed by the 
appearance of her father as he had 
been by his son’s letter. 

She looked fiercely at her brother, 
and hissed out : “ This is your 

doing 1 ” 

And before she had time to say 
more, to hear any explanation or to 
attempt to escape, Lord St. Gowan 
was in the room. 

He was pale with rage and almost 
speechless. When he recovered 
himself a little, however, his speech 
was very much to the point. 

'"You will go upstairs, put on 
your hat, and be ready to start with 
me for Sidford at thx'ec o’clock/’ he 
said shortly ; and then he turned to 
his son, And as for you, Auck- 
land, I cannot imagine how any 
young man not a lunatic should 
have conceived such an idea as that 
of bringing his sister here. What 
made you do it ? Wliat insane 
idea was in your mind ? ” 

The insanity was mine, papo,/* 
put in Agneta, who was very quiet, 
very much frightened, and hardly 
able to restrain her tears. " I love 
Nigel; I conldn’t rest till I had 
found out where he had gone and 
what had become of Mm. I 
thought I had found a clue, and I 


got Auckland to come here with 
me. The clue was right : I did 
find him. And oh ! I do hope, now 
you’ve come, you’ll go and see him 
and try to help him. He was 
nearly murdered last night by this 
uncle, who I’m convinced is a 
lunatic.” 

” Nearly murdered ! ” 

In the midst of his passion the 
viscount appeared to be suddenly 
struck by something in these words, 
which had a deeper meaning to 
him than to his son and daughter. 
He repeated them twice, the second 
time more slowly than the first, and 
then, with a more subdued manner 
than before, asked her to explain. 

He listened, not without many a 
frown of disapproval at her share in 
what had happened, to Agneta *s 
account of her adventure of the 
previous evening, and then he stood 
up and took up his hat, which he 
had fiung down on the table when 
he came in. 

“ The whole business is absurd 
and disgusting,” he said harshly. 
” That my children should concern 
themselves with the family affairs 
of other people, unasked and un- 
invited, and people, too, with whom 
I have expressed a wish that they 
should have nothing further to do, 
is amazing, monstrous, incredible 1 
I blush for you when I think of it. 

I am going to Hare Place. Not, of 
course, with any intention of inter- 
fering in Nigel’s interests, or in any- 
body else’s ; matters, indeed, wliich 
don’t concern me. But I am going 
in order to let Nigel teow that I 
disapprove strongly of your having 
come here, and that you will not be 
allowed to hold any further inter- 
course with the members of his 
family.” 

Papa, you won’t say that, just 
when he’s miserable and perse- 
cuted ! ” cried Agneta in a iremb- 
ling voice. 

” And I must avssure you, sir, in 
that case,” said AucMand steadily, 

” that I shotild feel it niy duty to 
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marry Meg without: delay, in order 
to give her a protector in the midst 
of whatever trouldcs the family 
ninv have to go throtjgh.” 

The viw’omiL waved his hand 
with a dry look. 

" I'horc are (wo persons at: least 
to be: considered iu eveiy question 
marriage.'’ ho said shoril,'. 
'' There is the bridegroom, of 
course ; but there i.s also- the 
bride." 

And with that ho went out of the 
room and jumped again into the fly 
which had brought him, without 
giving cither .son or daughter the 
oiiporLiiuity to I'cply. 

Ifc mc.'ins," stammered Auck- 
land indignantly, when the fly had 
driven away, " that he’ll insult poor 
Meg, so that she’ll refuse to have 
mo ! ’’ 

“ Oh, Auckland, he couldn’t do 
that ! " said Agneta reproachfully, 
" He only means that no girl as 
proud and good as Margaret would 
think of marrying into a family 
where she would not be welcomed.” 

“ Whatever happens, I shall 
marry her," said Auckland, clench- 
ing his teeth. 

But Agneta wa : quietly crying 
on the sofa, and had no words of 
comfort to offer him . 

The world was a blank to her; 
she felt that she had disgi-aced her- 
self utterly in the eyes of her own 
family without doing any good to 
Nigel. For that the stranger had 
really intended to murder the man 
she loved, she had long since cca.sc.l 
to believe. 

Now she must go away without 
seeing him again, and without even 
bidding him that good-bye for which 
hci* 3ieart ached. 

Auckland soon left her to herself 
^d went out of the cottage, and 
Agneta, in despair, went slowly 
upstairs, fulfilled her father’s com- 
mand that she should prepare for 
departure, and then came listlessly 
downstairs again. 

She must resign herself, like a 


iKUighly child who liafi played 
iriLint, to tiilcen Ixwdc lo 

Sidfoii! C astic, wIsgixs ,s!h^ ROiild look 
forward to nolhliic, more pkM,Hant 
than a sense of din? and 

humiliation as the of her 

mill the addi'tirma! knou% 
Icclge that, by her mad exfH?dilJon, 
she Iiad ctil iter-’.elf oil ff>r ever from 
ilm p s ibi'dv of a renewed of her 
Ai'GL’^.ip wiih Nigel. 

For Agneta did not, like Am kland, 
recognb.e the te* ilddiy of rctr’fliou 
against the patenrd commatidrL 
She had disobeyed once, hut she 
knew she would not liave the 
courage to do it again, and nothing 
but the Tiiiscrable prospect of life 
without Nigel now presented itself 
to her. 


^ IVIean while ^ her heart ached for 
him in his distresses j and wlicn, 
glaring out of the %vindow tlirough 
tear-dimmed eyes, she suddenly 
caught sight of Idm walking slowly 
along ^ tlie village street, jooking 
attentively at the cottages lie p'as.scsh 
and evidently on the look-^out for 
some one, her heart lea tied up for 
joy within her, and a low cry of 
relief aiul joy burst from her lips 
He caught her eye, and his own 
dark face was ^for a moment illu- 
mined by a smile as he hurried up 
the strip of garden and spoke to 
her through the window. 

I have come to say good-l^ye 
to you/* he said In a hoarse and 
broken voice. ** I woi/t come in, 

X won t stay more tliaii two minutes* 
But I have seen your father ; I 
know that we have nothing more 
to hope for, and [ felt that I couidn't 
let you go, for the kwt lime, without 
a word/* 


xxn IV t to da 3 

What has become of‘™--yonr uncle ? 
xvhispeicd Agneta, trembling with 

anxiety. 

'' Ho has disappeared-— for tiie 
time only, no doubt. But hell 
turn up again. Hell never leave 
me alone. That is inevitable." 
Agneta lowered her voice* 
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Can't yon get rid of Ms persecu- 
tion ? Can't you put the matter 
into your lawyer's hands ? " 

" It would do no good. He wants 
too much, and there are other 
reasons." 

" Why don't you defy him ? " 
she said. 

Nigel looked at her steadily. 

I can’t," he said, " He is my 
father." 


CHAPTER XVIII 

NIGEL'S FATHER 

Never in her life had Agneta ex- 
perienced such a terrible shock as 
she did on hearing these words from 
Nigel's lips. 

For a few moments she seemed 
stunned, and staring at him blankly, 
as if unable to understand, she 
leaned upon the window-sill with- 
out speaking. 

Nigel remained standing among 
the flowers outside, shamefaced, 
miserable, with absolute despair 
in every line of his handsome, care- 
worn face. He did not attempt to 
explain or to amplify his statement, 
but left the plain fact there for her 
to exercise her alarmed imagina- 
tion upon. 

" Your father I " she gasped at 
last. " He is Mr. Blair ? " 

Nigel shook his head. 

" Blair was never our name. I 
believe my mother has some distant 
relations of that name, but I think 
she chose it at random when she 
wished our own name to be dropped 
— forgotten. She is Lady Kearsney, 
and my father is Sir Ralph Kearsney. 
My own name is Ralph, too, for I 


was christened after him, as my 
father’s eldevSt son. Ralph Nigel 
Kearsney- That is my full name, 
but one that I shall never use again." 

He spoke solemnly and slowly, 
as if he had said all there was to bo 
said. But Agneta, who was far 
from satisfled, uttered an exclama- 
tion, 

" Ah, I see ! That was why we 
saw your mother’s portrait at the 
end of the picture-gallery at Flare 
3 dace. We recognized it at once, 
Auckland, because it was so like 
;Meg, and I, because I couldn’t help 
seeing that it must be Mrs. Blair 
hcnself." 

" Ye.s," said Nigel, " it is her 
portrait, painted by Millais, and 
one of the gems of the collection. 

There was a pause. Agneta 
waited to hear more, hoping that 
she would not have to ask for de- 
tails of the story. But Nigel made 
no attempt to clear up the mystery 
or to allay the curiosity his words 
had arorised. So at last she said 
timidly : 

" You’re going to tell me all 
about it, aren't you ? " 

" No," he said, with so much 
decision that she saw at once that 
there was no appeal possible. " It's 
too horrible, and if you must hear 
it, let it be from other lips than mine. 
I need only say this : I have just 
scon your father, and he says, and I 
am forced to agree with him, that 
he can never allow my father’s son 
to marry his daughter." 

" Oh, but that’s not fair, not 
just ! " cried the gixi. " Surely It 
was not my father who said that," 

" He did, and I'm afx*aid he was 
right. He was quite kind, I may 
tell you, and he ovcxdookcd even 
the fact of oixr having masquerade<i 
under a name which was not our 
own. He undex*stood, I’m sure, 
my mother’s feeling about it, the 
horror which made her feel that 
she could not bear to be pointed at, 
or to have her children pointed at, 
as being connected with a crime and 

D* 
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a scandal which all England rang 
with at the time it happened/' 
Agneta, who was listening with 
the deepest attention, saw the 
weakness of this. 

But wouldn't it have been 
better if she had confessed, to people 
like my father and mother, for in- 
stance, who she really was ? 1 

don't mean when the thing lirst 
happened, and she was sore and 
miserable about it, whatever it was, 
but later, when she had got over 
the first edge of her grief ? " 

Nigel assented promptly. 

** Of course it would have been 
better," he said quickly. “ And, 
indeed, my mother always had it 
in her mind that some day she 
would confess. Wlxen we had 
certain hopes " — and a look of deep 
pain crossed his face, and she kne^w 
that he alluded to his affection for 
herself — “ she had made up her mind 
to go to Lord St. Gowan herself, 
and tell him everjdhing. But that 
was at a time when we thought the 
scandal would die away naturally 
and be forgotten. It was before 
we had any idea that it would some 
day be revived to the undoing of 
all of us." 

Agneta began to understand. 
"You mean," she said, " that 
you had thought you would never 
see him again ? " 

She di*opped her voice to a whis- 
per as she uttered these words, and 
Nigel gave a silent assent. 

" And is reconciliation quite 
impossible ? " she asked timidly. 
" Won’t you all forgive ? " 

A ' faint, mocking smile passed 
over Nigel's face. 

" If you knew more of the cir- 
cumstances," he said, " and more 
about my father, you would under- 
stand that it is out of the question. 
It is a painful tiling to have to 
speak like this about one's own 
father, but I will just say this, that 
when he appears to be seeking 
reconciliation, all he is really looking 
for is— revenge." 


" Revenge ? " 

" And it is because your father 
knows that , and knows that I shall 
be subjected to a persecution from 
which I can't escape, and which 
would involve every one connected 
with me, that Lord St. Gowan says 
frankly that I must give up all my 
hopes. He is right, and I have no 
choice. It breaks my heart to 
think that, by the clumsiness of my 
letter to you, I failed utterly to do 
what 1 had meant to do, and to cut 
myself off from you and from happi- 
ness without causing you distress. 
You will forgive me, won't you ? " 

Of set purpose he was speaking 
in very solemn and deliberate ac- 
cents, keeping his eyes away from 
her face, and exercising the strong- 
est self-control, so that the emotion 
from which he was suffering should 
not appear in face or voice. 

" No," cried Agneta hoarsely. 
" I won't forgive you, Nigel, for 
having doubted my love. Papa is 
right, I dare say, and perhaps you 
are right, too ; but I'm right when 
I say that I won't give you up be- 
cause you’re unhappy, because 
you're persecuted. I think you 
ought to have been more frank with 
me, but I can see that that was 
more your mother's fault than your 
own. But it doesn't make any 
difference, I feel just the same, 
and I always shall. Or, if I don't, 
it's because, now I know you're 
unhappy and that you are being 
persecuted, I fed— I feel," and her 
voice was choked with repressed 
sobs, " that I care for you a hun- 
dred times more than I did before." 

She broke down, and, ashamed 
to be seen, turiiod away into the 
room. Nigel hesitated a moment, 
and then, mastered by an emotion 
stronger than himself, turned to 
enter the cottage, when a voice 
behind him called to ium by name : 

" Nigel ! " 

It was Auckland St. Gowan, who, 
having wandered moodily away to 
fill up the time before hi$ father's 
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r«tum from Hare Place, was return- 
ing just in time to see Nigel at the 
door of the cottage. 

When the two young men met 
face to face there was on the coun- 
tenance of each an expression which 
neither had seen before. Auck- 
land's eyes were full of excitement, 
as well as of infinite sympathy and 
compassion, so that Nigel guessed 
at once that he must have learnt 
something of his own terrible 
stoiy. 

“ Where have you been ? Whom 
have you been talking to ? " asked 
Nigel quickly. 

'' To my father," replied Auck- 
land. ‘‘ I ran across the fields in 
the hope of warning you that he 
was coming to see you, and I went so 
fast that I caught up the fly he was 
in before it reached the lodge gates. 
He saw me, and guessed what I was 
up to, I suppose, for he called to the 
driver to stop, and got out and 
spoke to me. He was angry with 
me for what he called my interfer- 
ence, and when I stood up to him, 
he — ^well he told me everything, 
the story of your father, in fact." 
Nigel nodded. 

" Pm glad of it," he said shortly. 
It must have been only a few 
minutes afterwards that he met me 
at the lodge gates. I had gone 
down to ask whether anything had 
been seen of my father, when Lord 
St. Gowan came up to me and told 
me, not in the least unkindly, but 
quite firmly, what I knew myself, 
that — that we must break it all off, 
my family and yours." 

Nigel laughed derisively. 

" You may break it off if you 
like," Aucldand said with spirit. 

But Pm going to marry Meg. even 
if you join my father in forbidding 
it. And I must tell you my opinion, 
and that is that you have jolly well 
made a fool of yourself over this, 
Nigel, and that you and Mrs. Blair 
have only yourselves to thank for 
the mess you've got into." 

Nigel looked at first astonished. 


and then indignant, at this blunt 
speech. 

You can't have heard every- 
thing or you wouldn't presume to 
express yourself so," he said. 

" Oh, yes, I did hear everything," 
said Auckland doggedly. " And 
I know there's no getting away from 
the fact that your father can turn 
you all out and make soup of the 
property, and leave you poor. 
That's bad enough, of course. But 
it isn't dishonouring. It’s just a 
misfortune, and if you’d been frank 
and open from the outset, and 
hadn't let Mrs. Blair carry out hex 
mad idea of dropping your own 
name and burying you all, you 
would have found that everybody 
would have taken your paid, and 
there would have been such a strong 
feeling in favour of you all after 
what you've done, that even Sir 
Halph would have had to yield to 
the force of public opinion, and to 
treat you properly." 

Nigel listened with the deepest 
interest and attention to the frankly 
expressed views of the young man. 
They had entered the cottage to- 
gether and gone into the sitting- 
room, which Agneta had left. 

“ I think," said Nigel in a lov/ 
voice, after a pause, " that there’s 
a great deal in what you say. The 
bold course is generally the best 
course. But I think you hardly 
make allowance for my mother’s 
feelings at the time this happened — 
twenty years ago. The shock 
almost killed her, and her health 
has never been satisfactory since. 1 
was only a boy, and though, even 
then, I may have had dim sus- 
picions that her plan was unwise, T 
could not interfere. Later, when 
we had acquired a new identity, as 
it were, it was so much easier to go 
on as we had begun than to rake 
up the old horror again. But I 
must tell you that both my mother 
and I knew that it was inevitable 
that we should make a confession 
to your people shortly. And you 
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can see that, but for my father’s 
return, it would probably have 
passed of all right.” 

Auckland nodded. 

” Of course it would,” he said. 
” Well, and it’s got to pass of all 
right now. Anyhow,” he added 
stubbornly, with an aggressive 
glance at the older and taller man, 
” I’m going to marry Meg, what- 
ever happens.” 

Nigel looked down at him with 
something like envy. 

” I wish I had your pluck,” he 
said. ” I don’t pretend I’m not 
glad to hear you say that, although 
I know there’ll be an awful row, and 
that you’ll have a rough time of it 
before you get your own way.” 

” And do you mean to tell me,” 
said Auckland aggressively, ” that 
you don’t mean to stand up and 
make a fight for Neta ? ” 

A shadow crossed the dark face 
of Nigel. 

” I can be frank with you now, 
at least,” he answered in a dry tone. 
” I don’t think it matters two cents 
what I do or what I don’t do. For 
I feel as sure as a man can feel that 
within forty-eight hours I shall be a 
dead man.” 

Auckland looked at him in hor- 
ror. 

” This is only a morbid fancy,” 
he said* 

” Can you say that, now that 
you know all the story ? ” asked 
Nigel, looking steadily into his face. 

But Auckland was incredulous 
still, 

I canT believe,” he urged gently, 

that Sir Ralph nourishes so much 
ill-will towards you as you fancy. 
He is getting old- — he struck me as 
oarticuiarly human and sympa- 
thetic. Bon't you think you arc 
doing him an injustice ? Twenty 
years have a softening influence 
upon most men’s feelings.” 

” Did you hear what happened 
last night ? ” asked Nigel shortly, 

” how Agneta cried out just in time 
to save me from being murdered. 


shot through the head from behind 
by my own father ? ” 

But Auckland would not believe 
this. Although he knew Sir Ralph’s 
ugly history, his personal experi- 
ence of Sir Ralph, when the latter 
was masquerading as the uncle of 
his own children, led him to think 
that there must be something to be 
said for the other side. The genial, 
courteous, charming, silver-haired 
gentleman was so exactly the re- 
verse, in every respect, of his notion 
of a cold-blooded murderer that 
Auckland was inclined to think Sir 
Ralph’s own version of the scene in 
the library was tlic correct one. 

” Sir Ralph told Neta,” he said, 
” that all he wanted to do was to 
frighten you, to get you to do what 
he wanted. He told her the re- 
volver wasn’t loaded,” 

Nigel shook his head. 

” And I'm sure that it was.” 

” Have you any proof ? Did 
you fmd the revolver and examine 
it ? ” 

Nigel had to confess that he had 
not. 

” While I was talking to Agneta 
at tlic window he must have found 
it and secreted it again. Anyhow, 
he disappeared, and then I found 
that the revolver had disappeared, 
too. I don't fancy its mission has 
been accomplished yet,” he added, 
drily. 

But Auckland still held out. 

” Things will pan out better than 
you expect, I’m sure,” he said* 
” Perhaps my father will see him, 
and argue him into meeting you 
half-way in your wishes, whatever 
they may be*” 

” No, he won’t,” said Nigel, 

” What he demands is notliing less 
than that I should go on managing 
the estetc as I have done for the 
past twelve years and more, and 
that I should hancl over ihc income 
absolutely into his hands without 
reserve. And, from what we've 
learnt about his life in London 
since Ms return to England, we 
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know wliat that would mean ; he 
never gets any older or wiser, and 
every thing would be gambled away, 
just as it was in the old days before 
—the tragedy/’ 

Well, even that sacrifice would 
be better than the state of things 
that exists at present, if what you 
think is true/’ said Auckland. 

After all, his wife and family have 
a claim upon him, and your solici- 
tors would surely force him to re- 
cognize it,“ 

But there was a look of stubborn 
resolution on Nigel's face, which 
showed that he was not to be argued 
with. 

‘"No," he said obstinately. " I 
made him a fair ofier, and he re- 
fused it. I offered him half the 
income the estate produces, thanks 
to my careful management. I’ve 
given the best years of my life to 
the old place ; I’ve nursed it, I’ve 
worked in it, developed it, paid ofi 
mortgages, released my mother's 
fortune, which had been swamped 
with the rest. And now I’m 
ordered to give it all up — all — and 
to a man who doesn't even dare to 
show his face in his own home. He 
doesn’t dare let it be known that 
he’s here. That’s why I thought 
I was safe when I came to Hare 
Place ; I thought as he couldn’t 
come openly, he wouldn’t come at 
all. I was wrong, as you see. Well, 

1 won’t work for his benefit ; I 
won’t see the old ruin over again.” 

” But, surely,” persisted Auck- 
land, ” you would be working for 
your own good, too ? Your father’s 
an old man, and in the natural 
course of things the property will 
come to you before many years are 
over,” 

Nigel shook his head, 

” We’re a long-lived race,” he 
said. My father’s only sixty, 
and having been obliged to live a 
careful life for the last twenty years, 
he probably has twenty years of 
another sort before Mm. I've 
grown old instead of him,” he 


added bitteidy. Then he turned 
abruptly and held out his hand. 
” Good-bye,” he said. ” If I don’t 
sec you again, remember what I’ve 
told you.” 

He was agitated and oppressed, 
and there was a look on liis face 
which chilled the younger man and 
made him think of the victims 
called out for the guillotine. 

With a silent pressure of hands 
the two young men separated, and 
Nigel, walking rapidly out of the 
cottage, crossed the village street 
to take the short cut home to Hare 
Place. 

He was scarcely out of sight 
before Agneta, with red eyes and 
trembling lips, came into the sitting- 
room. 

” You’ve let him go,” she said 
brokenly, ” without wishing me 
good-bye ? ” 

Auckland, who was much moved, 
tried to soothe his sister. 

” It was better that he should 
go like that, without seeing you,” 
he said, as he kissed her forehead. 
” He was very near the point of 
breaking down, and you 'wouldn’t 
have cared to see him cry like a 
girl, would you ? ” 

” I’d have liked anything better 
than his going away without saying 
good-bye,” whimpered the poor 
child. ” Auckland, what does it 
all mean ? If you know anything 
about it, do tell me — do. I know 
just enough to make me miserable, 
but not enough to see why we’ve 
got to be unhappy through no fault 
of our own.” 

Aucldand flung himself into a 
chair and put his head in his hands. 

” I didn’t know the story myself 
till an hour ago, when my father 
met me and told me the outlines of 
it,” he said. ” Nigel wished me 
to tell you, so here goes. Be pre- 
pared for the most ghastly talc of 
horrors you ever heard, and then 
sec whether you can still call NigeFs 
father a nice old gentleman.” 

Briefiy then Auckland told his 
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sister the stoiy of the tragedy in 
the Kcarsiiey family, just as his 
father had told it to him. 

Sir Ralph Kearsney had been one 
of the most recklessly extravagant 
men of his age and time, when, 
twenty years before, he had com- 
mitted the crime which startled ail 
England. 

Married to a lovely woman, whose 
money he squandered, and whom 
he systematically insulted by his 
neglect, Sir Ralph found himself, 
when nearing the age of forty, up to 
his eyes in debt and clifiicultics, 
abandoned both by the friends of 
his own station and by the meaner 
class of parasites with whom he had 
spent his own and his wife’s money. 

There was not a vice or an ex- 
travagance in which he had not 
freely indulged, at a time when, to 
obtain money for gambling with, 
he began to use his private know- 
ledge of his friends' affairs, and to 
try to induce Lady Kearsney to 
borrow from the men who sym- 
pathized with the wife and despised 
the husband. 

At length, forced even more by 
the pressure of public opinion than 
by his own debts to leave the 
country, he went with his family, 
consisting of his wife, his infant 
daughter, and his two sons, to 
France, and then to Spain. 

But lie carried liis old vices with 
him, and liis conduct became a 
scandal wherever he went, until his 
wife, realizing the danger of his 
behaviour and of his example to her 
two boys, gave him the alternative 
of making some attempt at reform 
or of being left by her. 

Already enraged by the staunch- 
ness with which Nigel, a boy of 
twelve, took his mother's part,- Sir 
Ralph, thus thrcatene^I with the 
loss of those companions whose 
presence procured him still some 
sort of consideration, in an access 
of fury murdered his younger son 
before his wife’s eyes, and would 
have followed up the ghastly 


deed by killing his elder son but for 
the fierce fight nip.clc by the boy and 
Lady Kearsney, whose struggles 
kept the madman at bay while 
their shrieks attracted the attention 
of the nelglibours. 

The murderer was seized, tried, 
condemned to death. 

By a wholly undeserved act of 
clemency, due to the supposition 
that the Englishman was at least 
partly insane, the sentence was 
commuted to imprisonment for 
life ; and Lady Kearsney, her baby- 
girl and her remaining son, went 
back to England, shattered in 
health and nerves, but believing 
that they were safe for ever from 
Sir Ralph and his vengeance. 

Broken and scarcely sane, Lady 
Kearsney at once dropped her 
husband’s name, and, with a morbid 
horror of being pointed at as the 
heroine of tlio ghastly tragedy, 
assumed the name of Blair, under 
which she and her family had lived 
ever since. Meg, her only daugh- 
ter, was a baby at the time of the 
tragedy, and the mother thought 
it was for her happiness that she 
should grow up in entire ignorance 
of the story. 

For years the plan had been 
carried out without any hitch* 
Nigel, on leaving the public school 
where he was educated, had thrown 
himself energetically into the task 
of restoring order to the cncum- 
bcrc<I estate of his lather, and of 
regaining for his mother the fortune 
which her husband’s extravagance 
had lost. Being a shrewd, clover 
young fellow, endowed with an 
aptitude for busin<\ss, and old 
beyond his years, Nigel had suc- 
ceeded ama^jingly in this task. 

Dividing his time between Hare 
Place, where he passed under his 
own name of Kearsney, and Rock 
Hall, where he lived with his 
mother and sister as Nigel Blair, 
he by his energetic management 
soon evolved order out of disorder, 
so that while allowing M$ mother 
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an income of fifteen hundred a 
year, he was paying ofc the burdens 
on the estate and developing it to 
the best advantage. 

His love for Agneta, and his 
sister’s for Auckland, aroused new 
ambitions within him. He had 
begun to hope that he might prevail 
upon his mother to throw off their 
assumed name and let him approach 
Lord St. Gowan in his own person, 
to ask for permission to marry 
Agneta, when an event occurred 
which put an end to all their plans. 

On the occasion of a royal mar- 
riage in Spain, where Sir Ralph 
Kearsney was still confined, some 
fifty criminals were granted their 
pardon ; and the English baronet 
was one of the felons thus let loose 
upon the world. 

The news of his release did not 
reach his wife and son until ho 
brought it in person, having found 
out their whereabouts with some 
difficulty, and introduced himself 
with great art as a reformed char- 
acter. 

Unfortunately for his preten- 
sions, Lady Kearsney had a vivid 
remembrance of previous expi’es- 
sions of contrition and repentance 
on his part, and so strongly did she 
feel that he intended to have his 
revenge on his remaining son that 
she insisted on Nigel's going away 
to Hare Place that very night, 
believing that her husband would 
not dare to follow him where his 
identity would be discovered. 

Inquiry through their solicitors 
soon elicited the fact that Sir Ralph 
Kearsney, on his way back from 
Spain through Paris and London, 
had given proof that his old tastes 
were not dead, and that he meant 
to make up for lost time in the 
matter of enjoyment and extrava- 
gance. In the meantime his de- 
mands were extorfcionale : he wished 
Rock Hall to be given up, his wife 
and daughter to return to him, and 
Nigel to manage the Hare Place 
estate as his steward, remitting the 


whole income to him to be dealt 
with as he pleased. 

Nigel had refused ; Lady Kears- 
ney had refused ; and matters had 
reached a deadlock wdien Sir Ralph 
made his stealthy and inauspicious 
re-entry into the family man^5ion 
which he had not dared to enter as 
its owner and master, 

Auckland related ail this as 
briefly as he could to his sister, 
who listened without a word or even 
an exclamation. But when he had 
finished and got up from his chair 
to find out the meaning of her being 
so quiet, he found that, before he 
had come to the end of his narration, 
Agneta had lost consciousness. 

From sheer horror she had 
fainted away. 


CHAPTER XIX 

THE MANIAC IN POSSESSION 

While this was happening at the 
cottage. Lord St. Gowan, after his 
short interview with Nigel, was 
on his way to Hai'e Place. 

Although he felt that it was 
impossible for him, in the present 
circumstances, to allow his daugh- 
ter to marry into a family wIiltc 
ail was confusion, not to say 
danger, as was the case with tiic 
Kearsiicys, he had spoken to the 
young man with the utmost gentle- 
ness, and had expressed with feeling 
his regret that the pleasant friend- 
ship between the two families 
should have come to such a sudden 
end. 

“If ever you should be able to 
shake off this incubus — I suppose 
there is no ncces.sity for us to use 
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auothef word/' lie went on to the 
young man, '' I need not say that 
I shall be delighted. 33ut I gather, 
from the fact of your having disap- 
peared from Rock Hall on hi.s 
coming there, that tiieic is not 
much prospect of a satisfactory 
arrangement being come to/' 

Nigel shook his head hopelessly. 

“ Oh dear, no. He wants mo to 
go on managing the estate for him, 
and he wants my mother and Meg 
to go and live with him. We both 
refuse, and his answer has been 
to come here by stealth and to try 
to shoot me. I don’t suppose he 
will be satisfied until he has suc- 
ceeded/' 

" But of what use would that be 
to him ? He has got off once by 
the skin of his teeth ; surely he 
isn’t likely to risk it again.” 

” There was small risk about it 
as he had arranged it,” said Nigel. 
” It was only the accident of your 
son and daughter being about here 
which saved my life, I verily 
believe. He intended to come here 
without being seen by any one, 
and if he had succeeded in his 
attempt I don't see how any 
one could have discovered who 
hid done it. He would have 
got away, as he will get away pres- 
ently, witliout leaving any trace/* 

The viscount frowned. 

” I scarcely think that probable/* 
said he. Perhaps he really only 
intended to frighten you into agi'cc- 
ing with his piaxis. I don't want 
to interfere in your affairs, but 
if you think I could act as a 
mediator, Ho get him to listen to 
reason, I am quite at your service.” 

” Thank you ; but it would be of 
no use, I’m afraid. Pm not in the 
humour to bargain with him, and 
he, I think, is not inclined to accept 
anything less than^ complete sub- 
mission to his will. But 1 can't 
see the old place drained dry again 
after all my years of work ; 1 can't 
see my mother’s fortune lost again, 
after I had patched it up for her. 


I’<i ratlicr take my chance of his 
becoming more reasonable when 
he finds how everything here will 
go to pieces without me. ’ 

St Gowan, who .was walking 
slowly up the drive with Nigel, 
suddenly stopped short and held 
out his hand. 

” Let me see what I can do,” 
said he. ” Where is Sir Ralph at 
the present moment ? ” 

” That’s more than I can tell you. 
The last person who appears to 
have seen him was one of the 
gardeners, who came upon him last 
night as my father was speaking to 
Agneta here in the ])ark. The m*an 
say.s my father disa|;)pcarcd at once 
round a clump of evergreens, but 
he was not so tpiick but Hint lie was 
recognized, and the news of his 
being about again has got abroad 
among the houschola, with the 
result that up at the house they 
are all in a state of panic. Nothing 
has been seen of him since, but I 
suppose he is in hiding somewhere.” 

The viscount drew himself up 
with an air of resolution. 

” Ixfok here,” he said, ” I'll see 
what I ciui do. I tiiink it probable 
that he is, as you say, somewhere 
about, and I will go up to the house 
and have a search made for him. 
He is not likely to do nic any harm, 
whatever his intentions may be as 
regards you. So I advise you to 
leave mo by myself for a short 
time ; go to the village and say 
good-bye to-*- Auckland,” added the 
viscount kindly, ” and I’ll do my 
best to bring about scunething like 
a peaceful arrangement/' 

Without any hope, but very 
gratefully, Nigel a<:.ceptcd the sug- 
gestion, and went out through the 
IcKlgc gates, icavmg i/u’d St. Gowan 
to proceed t(>war<ls house on 
his errand of conciliation. 

The viscount was not sanguine 
as to the result, lie had the mcitt 
intense loathing for the character 
of the man he was about to inter- 
view ; for Sir Ralph Kcamney’s 
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treatment of his wife, his vicious 
extravagance, and the questionable 
means he used to try to retrieve 
his fortunes, had been known to 
him well in the old days before the 
tragedy which had cut the baronet 
off for twenty years from a world 
where he was not missed. 

To have to speak civilly to such 
a man went against the grain. But 
Lord St. Go wan was sincerely sorry 
for the victims of Sir Balph's ill- 
doings ; he foi-gave Lady Kearsney 
her long deception, and understood, 
perhaps better than did her own 
son, the loathing which had caused 
her to enter upon it. He was sorry, 
too, for Nigel and Margaret, anci 
moreover he was not without 
suspicions that he would be unable 
to restrain his own son from marry- 
ing into the family. 

He felt it, therefore, incumbent 
upon him to do Ms best to bring 
about a patched-up peace, and de- 
bated with himself the arguments 
he would use to induce Sir Ralph 
to leave Nigel in charge at Hare 
Place and to go away on a hand- 
some income, leaving the rest to 
his family. 

Knowing Sir Ralph, the viscount 
was afraid that whatever bargain 
he might make the baronet would 
fail to keep ; and he was considering 
the difficulties of his own task wlicn 
he became suddenly aware of a 
hitting of various half-seen forms 
through the park, all in the direction 
of the lodge gales. 

First one figure and then another 
he saw gliding along over the grass 
under the trees ; first a girl in cap 
ami apron, evidently a young 
housemaid ; then a manservant out 
of livery ; the third was a gardener 
by the look of him ; and at last, 
coming down the drive straight 
towards him at a rapid pace, a tall, 
thin man with a solemn manner, 
whom he perceived at once to be 
a person of some importance con- 
nected with the house. 

Can you tell me/' asked Lord 


St. Gowan of the man, who stopped 
short and raised his cap instinc- 
tively at this address, whether 
Sir Ralph Kearsney is to be seen ? " 

The man started violently. 

** Are you a friend of his, sir ? '* 
he asked civilly, but with some 
slight coldness. 

Well, I knew him many years 
ago. But it is as a friend of his 
son, Mr. Nigel Kearsney, that I 
have come to see Mm now." 

The man's tone and manner 
changed at once, and he became 
communicative and eager to oblige 
the visitor. 

'' In that case, sir, I am very 
glad you have come," said he, 
" for there's just been a most 
terrible scene up at the house. I'm 
the steward, sir, for Mr. Nigel, and 
I wouldn't stay here but for 
him. There came a rumour 
through one of the gardeners last 
night, sir, that Sir Ralph had come 
back, and all the servants up at 
the house made up their minds 
not to stay if he was coming into 
residence here again : and this 
morning, not an hour ago, sir, just 
after Mr. Nigel had icft the house. 
Sir Ralph walked up to the house 
and asked to see the housekeeper. 
She sent word, sir, that she refused 
to sec him, and then Sir Ralph 
flew into such a passion that he was 
more like a madman than a sane 
man. He raved and stormed and 
swore at all the servants who dared 
to come near him, and Ihrcalened 
them and told them he was master, 
and that it was to him they must 
look for the future. So tJicy all, sir, 
trooped out of the hou.se one hy one, 
till now there's scarcely a man left 
about the place, and the only won lan 
is Mrs. (Iregory, the housekeeper, 
who's locked hei.sclf into her own 
room, ill with anger and fright.'' 

" And Sir Ralph himself, where 
is he ? " 

The man hesitated. 

When I last saw him, sir, he 
was raving up and down the picture- 
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gallery, and he'd just slashed the 
picture of my lady — liis wife — 
across from side to side with a 
knife, sir. It was a pity to see it* 
And, though I hope I’m no coward, 
I came away, for I’m pretty sure 
he is armed. He came from the 
gun-room, I know, and he is a 
deadly shot, so IVe heard.” 

Lord St. Go wan nodded. Ho 
had heard some strange tales, years 
ago, of the baronet’s skill, and the 
uses to which he put it ; but he was 
a brave man, and he meant 
to see this strange adventure 
through now that he had taken it 
in hand. 

Well,” he said, I’m going to 
the house, and I want to see him, 
to speak to him', to bring him to 
reason, if I can. Will you go back 
with me and give him this message ; 
that Lord St. Gowan wishes to see 
him on behalf of his family ? ” 

Mr. Jelf looked as if ho did not 
care about the commission, but 
he conquered his repugnance and 
agreed. 

“ All right, my lord ; Fli go 
with you. But I warn you to have 
a care, for if Sir Kalph isn’t mad 
he’s wicked enough to behave in a 
mad way. My father was steward 
here before me, my lord, so you may 
guess I’ve heard something.” 

The viscount nodded. 

All right. I don’t think you 
and I have anything to fear ,* but 
I’m uneasy about his son, I confess.” 

” That’s just it, my lord* Sir 
Ralph was shouting for him, atid 
muttering tilings that Vd rather 
not have licard,” 

” Well, if ho sees you and mo 
coming up to the house together, 
at least he'li know tiiat his son is 
not with us, won’t he ? And he’ll 
perhaps be ready to listen to me 
when he would not to a youmjcr 
man.” 

“ Well, my lord, I hope so. But 
I never saw less reason in anybody’s 
eyes than 1 saw in his just now.” 
They went up to the house to- 


gether, feeling perhaps the least bit 
nervous as they approached the 
house, lest the baronet, armed 
with a rifle or revolver, should be 
posted behind the curtains of one 
or other of the open windows. 

As there was no one left in the 
house to answmr the door, Mr. Jelf 
led the viscount through the French 
window of the breakfast-room 
w^hzch was open, and then the 
steward left the visitor while he 
went into the house in search of 
Sir Ralph, 

It was a strange sensation for 
the viscount to find himself sitting 
alone in the great deserted man- 
sion. Not a sound could be heard 
except the ticking of the clock and 
the occasional shutting of a door as 
the steward pursued his search 
rather noisily on account of his 
own fears. 

An hour went by and he had not' 
returned. Lord St. Gowan began 
to grow uneasy. Outside, the hot 
sunshine lighted up the soft green 
grass, the trees, the howens, the 
peacocks on the terrace, and then 
it show’'ed up a solitary figure 
making its way tow^ards the house. 
It was Nigel. 

Lord St. Gowan’s heart beat fast 
as he recognized the danger that 
might lurk in the nearly deserted 
house for the young “man. Sir 
Ralph, with his heart full of vin- 
dioUyo feelings against his son, was 
in hiding about the house, and he 
w^ armed. Might he not be 
lying in wait for the return of the 
son whom he hated ? 

Lord St Gowan had just gone 
to the window to wave the young 
man back, when the sharp ping” 
of a revolver bhol rang through 
the air* 
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CHAPTER XX 

THE minstrels’ GALLERY 

Lord St. Gowan held his breath. 
It was impossible to tell from what 
diiection the revolver shot came, 
but he saw that Nigel looked up- 
wards towards the upper floor of the 
house. 

Then the young man came on at 
a run towards the open French 
window. The expression of his 
face had changed when the shot 
was fired. He had been looking 
grave, careworn, irresolute, and 
even at the distance of some 
twenty or thirty yards Lord St. 
Gowan had noticed that strange, 
haunted, fateful look which Nigel 
had worn ever since he became 
aware of his father’s presence in the 
neighbourhood. 

The sound of the shot seemed 
to wake him out of a sombre 
reverie. His eyes flashed, his pace 
quickened ; plainly he recognized 
that he was face to face with the 
very danger of ’which he had been 
so keenly aware. 

A second shot was fired, a.nd then 
a third ; but by that time Nigel had 
gained the terrace, and before a 
fourth shot could be fired he was 
in the breakfast-room, standing 
beside the viscount. 

Lord St. Gowan would have 
spoken, congratulating him on his 
escape, but Nigel by a gesture 
advised silence, and they stood 
side by side close to the open 
window, listening for any sounds 
which might help them to discover 
what the enemy was going to do 
next. 

But they could hear nothing : 
no sound of a closing door or 
window, no footstep, broke the si- 
lence. At last the viscount led N igel 
further into the room and spoke 
to him in a whisper. 

'' Did you see Sir Ralph ? ” 

Nigel shook his head. 

I could see no sign of anybody 
but yourself at any of the windows. 
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I’m convinced, though, that the 
shots 'were fired from one of the 
first floor windo’W'S, px'obably from 
the large bedroom just above us.” 

I’m in great uneasiness,” said 
Lord St. Gowan, “ as to what has 
become of jelf. I met him and 
the servants coming a’^iay from 
the house. Sir Robert had fright- 
ened them all away, but I induced 
poor Jelf to come back with me, 
and he at once set about finding 
your father. For a long time 
I heard him about the house, but 
for the last half-hour I have heard 
no thing more. 1 ’ m in great anxiety 
lest some harm should have 
befallen iiim. Sir Ralph threw 
Mmsclf into a rage at the refusal 
of the household to accept him in 
your place as its head ; and he may 
have looked upon Jelf as the mov- 
ing spirit of the rebellion, and ” 

The viscount paused signifi- 
cantly. Nigel, however, was in- 
clined to take a more hopeful view, 

'' I scarcely think my father 
would have gone the length of 
shooting any one but me,” he said. 
” His passion was never the blind, 
uncalculating fury of a maniac. 
That was what made it so deadly. 
Just as he killed my poor little 
brother with the deliberate inten- 
tion of breaking my mother’s heart, 
so, I believe, he has nourished the 
set purpose of killing me, in double 
revenge upon my mother and my- 
self for our share in hivS punishment 
for his crime.” 

Suddenly he laid his hand upon 
the viscount’s arm and glanced 
tow^ards the door. They heard 
a slight creaking, suggestive of a 
human tread. 

He’ll he in here in a moment,” 
cried the viscount. 

But at the sound of his voice, 
he having spoken aloiul, there came 
to their ears another sound, as of 
a hasty retreat. Lord St. Gowan 
made a dash for the door, but 
held him back, and for a momcjil 
the two men struggled. 
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'*Let me go, let mo speak to 
liim/* persisted the viscount, 

'' It would be of no nse,’’ said 
Nigel ; and it would be dangerous, 
for he might shoot you in mistake 
for me as you opened the door. He 
was coming in here when he thought 
F was alone, but on hearing 3’'Our 
voice he has gone back again,” 
Lord St. Gowan assented to this 
view. 

You’re right, Higel,” he said. 
“ It’s not very like insanity to be so 
careful not to attack before wit- 
nesses ; on the other hand, I think 
after this we shall have little 
difficulty in getting him shut up as 
a lunatic. The servants can bear 
witness to his behaviour this morn- 
ing, and luckily I was here while 
the shooting went on. I only hope 
we may not find stronger proof 
still that he is not responsible 
for his actions.” 

Nigel, however, took a far more 
sombre view of the case. 

He will never allow himself 
to be shut up again,” lie said with 
decision ; of that I am convinced. 
He is exceedingly artful, and if he 
seems mad it is with intention. 
But 3*'ou will see that it will be 
impossible to bring anything home 
io him ; neither you nor I, for 
i stance, can swear to having seen 
him fire the shots, although we are 
morally certain that it was he.” 

The viscount walked up and 
down tlie room, W'hiie Nigel re- 
mained on the alert near the door. 
Presently Lord St, Gowan stopped 
short in front of the younger man, 
and said : 

** This suspense is getting on my 
nerves. Shall we make a bolt of it 
and give notice to the police ? ” 

” I think,” said Nigel, that that 
is the best thing you can do. Even 
if he w*ere to see you going away 
there is not the least fear of his 
attempting to do you any harm, 
and, as you say, you might bring 
help.” 

Something in his tone and manner 


stimck the viscount, and made 
him say : 

” You have something in your 
mind that you won’t say.” 

” Well,” said Nigel, the fact 
is, I know, and I feel more strongly 
than I know, that the crisis is 
coming, and that my father will 
never let himself be seized by the 
police or shut up as a lunatic, 
while at the same lime I feel sure 
that he will not let me escape him 
again.” 

The viscount went straight to 
the French wundow, closed it and 
came back again. 

” Very well, then,” he said. " In 
that case I can’t leave the house. 
We must await events together.” 

Nigel looked at him gratefully. 

It’s hard upon you,” he said, 
” to be drawn into this. Coming 
as a climax to the deception we 
have practised upon you for so 
long, it makes me feci guilty and 
ashamed.” 

” Well,” said the viscount good-' 
humouredly, 1 think myself yoxi 
have been grievously to blame 
in not being more open with me ; 
but as that was cliicfly the fault 
of Lady Kearsney, and not yours, 
enough has been said about it. 
In the meantime, %vhat do you say 
to taking the bull by the horns, 
and going boldly in search of your 
father ? I’ll go’ first, and he is not 
likely to make the mistake of 
trying to shoot you through me.” 

Nigel hesitaied. 

” I should like myself to bo doing 
something/' ha said. ” In fact, if 
I had been alone I should have been 
out of the room, looking for him, 
long ago. Being with you it 
doesn’t seem fair that you should 
take the risk,” 

” Do you think that is so great ? 
We know the danger, and you know 
the house. A revolver is not the 
easiest thing in the world to use 
even in the hands of an expert, 
and if we are careful I don’t think 
We need expose ourselvos' much.” 
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Nigel agreed and, listening at- 
tentively at the half-open door, 
they went ont into the passage. 

It was dark and cool there. The 
light came dimly from the great hall 
beyond, and not one door appeared 
to be open on either side. 

Together they advanced, listen- 
ing, and without speaking. The 
effect of this silent walk at noonday 
through the deserted mansion with 
its empty rooms, its windows open 
in ail directions, and the sunshine 
streaming into it from the south 
side, was uncanny and impressive. 
It seemed strange to be expecting 
an attack in tlie full light of the sun, 
with the sound of the singing of the 
birds coming in from the plantation 
through the open windows, the 
faint noise from the hay-making 
fields and the farmyards reacliing 
the ears of the two men as they 
walked. 

“ Which way shall we go first ? 
asked the viscount under his breath. 

“ Straight to the hall, I suggest,’’ 
said Nigel. “ There is no hiding- 
place there from which he could 
spring out upon us or fire from an 
ambush, unless he were to have 
got into the minstrels’ gallery, 
which is hardly likely, as the door 
leading to it is usually kept locked.” 

So they went forward, came 
out of the passage into the great 
square hall, which i cached fi"om 
fioor to roof of the mansion, and 
the glories of which were a feature 
of the place. 

Dark oak wainscoting, rich paint- 
ed windows, old pictures, armour, 
trophies of various sorts, all com- 
bined to make this hall a striking 
and picturesque portion of the 
mansion ; but neither of the two 
gentlemen had eyes for its beauties 
just then. Entering with caution, 
watcMul of any possible movement 
in the doors around, they wa'kcd 
slowly forward across the dark 
oak fioor. Lord St. Gowan was 
especially careful to keep his eye 
on the angle of the staircase lest 


Sir Ralph should be crouching 
there ready to attack them if they 
were to attempt to go upstairs 

Nigel, on the other hand, was 
more suspicious of the minstrels’ 
gallery than of any other corner 
of the wide hall. 

For whereas they could sec all 
the closed doors, and be on the 
alert against the sudden opening 
of any one of them, and while they 
could keep an eye upon the staircase 
and be prepared for the abrupt 
upspringing of a crouching figure 
at the angle, thc3J^ would in any 
such case have had a chance of 
making their escape before Sir 
Ralph could take fair aim. 

Blit with the minstrels’ gallery 
it was different. It was in the 
darkest corner of the hall, and 
moreover it was so screened by a 
carved oaken balustrade in front 
that Nigel thought it possible 
that a man could remain concealed 
there and take good aim tlurough 
the interstices of the open carving. 

The sci*een was indeed very low, 
so low that for fear of accident 
the gallery was usually kept closed. 
But the baronet was a small man, 
and was quite clever enough to 
Icnow how to make the most of his 
covert. 

So Nigel kept his eyes fixed upon 
the screen, without, however, seeing 
any tiling to justify his suspicions, 
when suddenly the .sharp ping-ping, 
the double report made by a shot 
in a confined space, struck upon 
his ears. 

** Back, back ! ” cried he to Lord 
St. Gowan, who was close to the 
entrance to the passage by whicli 
they had come. 

ICc himself, however, did not go 
back, but made a rapul dash across 
the hall towards a <loor in the 
corner, right under the minstrels' 
gallery. This door, which was 
screened by a tapestry hanging, 
led to a narrow, winiling staircase 
which w^nt directly to tlie gallery 
itself; it was, in fact, the sole 
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ing out over the low balustrade to 
take aim at his son as he retreated 
through the doorway below, had 
overbalanced himself, and, falling 
on his head, had broken his neck 
and must have died instantly. 

It was marvellous how quickly 
the news of the fatality spread. 

Even before the doctor who had 
been sent for arrived upon the 
scene, there came back first one 
and then another of those members 
of the household whom I^ord St. 
Gowan had met that morning on 
their flight from Hare Place. 
They had all heard such stoi-ies 
of Sir Ralph, and had been so much 
alarmed by the paroxysm of rage 
into which he had thrown himself, 
that they had resolved with one 
ticcord not to remain at the house 
while he was the master of it. 
None of them had, however, gone 
very far away ; one or two came 
from the lodge, where they had 
been awaiting events, and before 
long the rest returned from the 
village, where most of them had 
taken temporary refuge. 

Even before this, however, Agncta 
and Auckland, having been among 
the first to hear of the tragedy, 
came quickly up the drive towards 
the house, and were admitted by 
Mr. jelf himself, who had wabJual 
their approach from the breakfast* 
room window. 

Auckland asked question after 
question, eagerly, volubly, betray- 
ing in every word and look the fact 
that the tragedy was no tragedy in 
his eyes. 

Agncta was more subdued. She 
was flushed and almost tearful, 
and was not looking pretty at all, 
with her red eyes and her twitching 
features, when Nigel, having Jieard 
of her arrival, came to meet her in 
the breakfast-room, into which 
she and her brother ha<l been shown. 

Nigel was very pale and haggard, 
and looked, as he came in, nearly 
as old as his father had looked 
that morning. 


IPs dreadful, isn’t it he 
said, as he hedd out his hand to 
Auckland. He turned to the girl. 

Neta, you ought not to have 
conic,’* he said sharply. 

This reproof, instead of depressing 
the girl, put a little spirit into her. 
Breathing quickly, she came close 
to her brother’s side, and clinging 
to him. held out Iicr hand to Nigei. 

Why ? Why oughtn’t I to 
have come ? *’ she said in a broken 
voice. Am I the only person 
who is to be forbidden to tell you 
what I feel, what wc all feel ? “ 
For a moment they looked at 
each other in silence. Then she 
burst into tears, and Nigel, pushing 
Auckland away, put liis arm round 
her. She put up her face frankly 
to be kissed. 

You may — now,** she whispered. 
They both fell, what neither 
could express, that the obstacles 
between them had now been cleared 
away. 


CHAPTER XXII 

THE SILVER LINING 

There had been great anxiety 
at Rock Hall since the alirupt 
dcparriirc of the stranger whr> had 
called himself ** Sir Kobcrl Kc-rs- 
lake/^ 

He had gone away without any 
notice, leaving ,i note to 1k‘ delivered 
to ihc mistn*s; of the house, in 
which he infornird her that, having 
failed to find that syrnpatliy and 
kimlmm which ho had 'a right to 
expect from her, lie had returned 
to town. 

Mrs. Blair had received this 
statement with iiicrcchility. Al- 
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thoiiglx sixe believed, with Nigel, 
that her husband dared not present 
himself openly at Hare Place, 
where the story of his crime had 
spread horror in the neighbonrhood- 
She was yet vaguely conscious that 
his departure meant mischief, and 
was uneasy until she knew what 
had become of him. 

Siie thought it most likely that 
ho had gone to consult his solicitors 
in London as to the means he 
should employ for enforcing what 
he called his rights, and she felt 
very much afraid that he would be 
able to insist upon all that he 
wanted, to the ruin of the prospects 
of herself and her children. 

For that Sir Ralph would squan- 
der again as he had squandered 
before, she knew him too well to 
doubt. 

Margaret regretted the departui*e 
of that uncle/’ whose relationship 
she vaguely suspected not to be 
what lie professed, but whom, in 
spite of some misgivings, she ad- 
mired and liked. 

^ Not having conceived against 
his daughter, who had been but a 
baby at the time of his great crime, 
the same antagonism which he 
felt towards his son, Sir Ralph had 
been kind and bright with her ; 
and one of his chief reasons for 
anger against his wife was that she 
refused to allow him to take his 
daughter away. 

It was in vain that ho insisted 
upon his rights on this point. 
Mrs. Blair was stubborn. And 
whenever he talked about enforcing 
them, she had recourse to the 
threat that, if he should attempt 
to make known to the girl the fact 
that he was her father, she would 
tell Margaret the whole story, 
which would at once alienate what- 
ever a€ection she might have con- 
ceived for him. 

When he disappeared Margaret 
became more certain than ever 
that he was no uncle,’’ but a 
nearer relative. Long before this 
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she had had her suspicions aroused 
as to the real nature of the relation- 
ship in which she stood to Sir 
Robert.” And when he went 
away, she said to her mother, point 
blank ; 

” Mammie, isn’t ' Sir Robert ’ 
really your husband and our 
father ? ” 

And Mrs. Blair, looking stead- 
fastly at her daughter, answered : 

” Yes.” 

” May T not know any more ? ” 

” I think you’d better not, dear,” 
said Mrs. Blair. ” At any rate, 
I can tell you nothing till Nigel 
comes back.” 

” Will he come back soon ? " 

Mrs, Blair hesitated. 

I think so — ^now,” she said at 

last. 

” Then it was because of my 
father’s coming that he went 
away ? ” 

Mrs. Blair burst into tears, and 
breaking at last through her long 
reserve, told her the whole story, 
softening down the details oC the 
tragedy as much as she could, but 
leaving no point unexplained. 

By the time she had finished, 
Margaret, who had heard it all 
without a word or a sign, crouching, 
with clasped hands, on the low 
chair on which she was sitting, was 
crying quietly. 

IMrs. Blair lay back, grasping 
tightly the arms of her chair. 

” There,” she said. ''You would 
not rest till you knew. How much 
the happier are you for knowing ? ” 

Xhit the girl dried her eyes, and 
said : 

” Mammie, dreadful as it is to 
know it, I’d rather be sure what 
it is that is spoiling all our lives 
than go on wondering, pu^^sling 
my head, feeling as if a sword were 
hanging over us all the time. Now 
I know the worst, I shall get over it. 

I know why Nigel has gone away, 
why my — I — f— father has gone. 

I can guess why Auckland and 
Agneta have been sent away, too. 
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Of course they know now, and they 
have been told that they must ^ivo 
•us up. Well, I coiildn*t help know- 
ing that something had gone wrong. 
Wow that I know what it is I can 
bear it.*' 

It was on the day following this 
scene between the mother and 
daughter that the tragedy which 
brought Sir Ralph's life to an 
abrupt end happened at Hare 
Place. 

Nigel and Lord St. Gowan at once 
decided not to give the ladies at 
home the shock of learning what 
had happened by telegram. They 
made their arrangements hastily, 
and went back that very evening 
to their respective homes, travelling 
together — ^the viscount, his daugh- 
ter, his son, and Kigol. 

Tiiere was now not even a pre- 
tence made by Agneta or Auckland 
of any further estrangement be- 
tween the families. Agneta was 
very qtiict and rather timid during 
the* journey, ancl seemed oppressed 
by the awful thing which had 
happened. Put Auckland spoke 
openly of and informed 

his father th it ii * suoT'.ld go straight 
to Rock Hall v/ith Nigel, to help 
him io breiik iljc news. 

And Lord St. Gowan made no 
objection. 

When, therefore, the party ar- 
rived at the station which was 
nc?ircst to both the homes they 
broke \tp, I Ami St* (xowan, who 
had given no hint of his return, 
taking a ily with his daiigUter, and 
driving back straight to the Clastic ; 
wliile Nige! and Auckland got into 
another, and went to Hock Hall. 

The two ladies had just finished 
dinner when the fly <lrove up to the 
door. The dining-room was at 
the back of the house, and alitiough 
through the open window fiuw 
hear<l the sound of wlweh they did 
not connect it wdh the return of 
the two young raen. 

Mrs* Blair rose huiriedly to her 
feet 


** Is it — ^hc ? asked Margaret, 

very pale. 

Your father ? I suppose 

so." 

But before they could leave 
the room a servant came in and 
announced that Mr* Nigel and Mr. 
St. Gowan had come. It was in 
the hall that they all met, and 
Nigel taking his mother in his arms 
led her into the drawing-room and 
whispered : 

'' It’s all over, mother. He’s 
dead." 

He then told Imr the farts 
briefly, and then adcle<J that Lord 
St. Gowan and Auckland and 
Agneta had all been at Hare Place, 
and that thcu'c was no longer any 
estrangement between tlie two 
families. 

" Wiv, mothfu*," he \v^^nt on, 
" T'vc bnnight ;\m/ldand back with 
me, and with Lord St. -Gowan ’s 
knowledge 1 " 

But iociking round he saw no 
trace of his friend., Mrs. Blair, 
however, who was irueh overcome 
by the tragedy, of which she had 
just lK‘anl all Urn didails, merely 
lenuvd !^ac!: in her chair, lost in sad 
thoughts. Hie first tragedy bail 
spoilt her life for her ; and all hough 
this second terrible event laid 
shaken her less severely, still ilmre 
remained enough of Tsorror and 
shock to leave her pro:dru,fo, nerve- 
le.ss, and for the time iricafKible of 
coherent 1 hough h 

Meanwhile, r.* -i " md, on sciing 
the young mcui anive, at oiic:c 
iled into the garilen, whither Auck- 
land followed tier with the leant 
l>ossif>k* dela\a 

The girl dkl not know what to 
think of the arrival of the two 
together ; hut he.ving beroinc aware 
of the real naiiirr'of the barrier 
wliich Hiood fydweefi the two 
fafnilies, ami fwiiig as yet without 
knowledge of the tragic siicldeiiness 
wirh whi-'h ii had he»n tom down, 
she wa^ too proud to risk ati inter* 
view with a man cvliom she knew 
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she could never meet again on the 
old terms. 

“ Good evening, Meg 1 cried 
Auckland as soon as he was within 
hearing, bawling out his greeting 
as she went quickly in the direction 
of the shrubbery with the intention 
of avoiding him. 

It was impossible for her to 
ignore this greeting, however, so 
she turned and came slowly towards 
him. 

She was cold, dignified, reserved, 
trying hard to make him recognize 
the fact of which they were both 
aware, that by the wish of Viscount 
and Lady St. Gowan the intercourse 
between the two families was at 
an end. 

Auckland, however, appeared to 
be entirely unconscious of this 
fact. He came towards her with 
hand outstretched, and with a smile 
on his face, which was scarcely the 
right expression considering the 
nature of the news he had brought. 

She gave him her hand coldly 
and he retained it in his. 

Don*t you wonder at my 
impudence, Meg, in daring to come 
here with your brother when by a 
.s{)rt of ofilcial understanding you, of 
Lock Hall, and we, of Sidford, were 
understood to meet henceforth as 
strangers, as they say in inelo- 
dnimas ? ” 

Margaret faltered, perceiving that 
something of grave import had 
occurred. 

Where have you come from ? 
slie asked hurriedly. ** And why 
did you and Nigel come together ? 

He hesitated. 

Don't you know anything 
yet ? "he said in a low voice. 

She bowed her head. 

" I know — what our name is. I 
learned it only this afternoon, I 
suppose — — " and she looked at him 
keenly — you know all about that, 
too ? " 

She was crimson with shame 
as she spoke ; for the horrible story 
was fresh in her mind, and she had 
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not yet had time to get over the 
shock of it. 

" Yes," said he more gravely. 

I know everything. I've just 
come with Nigel, and my father, 
and Agneta, from your family place, 
which is now — your brother’s." 

A cry esco,ped her lips. 

" Then — I suppose — you have 
brought some di’cadful news ? " she 
stammered. 

" It would be too dreadful for 
you to bear,'" replied he gravely, 
" but for the fact that it was 
the only thing that could hap- 
pen which would not have broken 
both your heart and Lady Kears- 
ney’s." 

She started at hearing her mother 
spolccn of by the name she had 
never known her to bear. 

" You know, don't you," he 
went on gently, " that your mother 
is Lady Kearsney ? " 

** Yes, I do know that." 

" Well, now you have to get 
accustomed to ilae fact that your 
brother is not Nigel Blair, but Sir 
Nigel Kearsney." 

"You mean," said Margaret in 
a whisper, " that my father is 
dead ? " 

" Yes. He died by an accident 
— a terrible accident — at his house, 
Hare Place, this morning," 

" But how ? I don't under- 
stand." 

He put his hand caressingly 
on her arm, and klargarct did ixot 

repulse him. 

" You’d better not hear any 
more yet," he said gently. " It 
would shock you, I’m afraid. 
Meg, there’s no more estrangement 
between your family and mine 
now. My father did what he 
could for Nigel this morning, and — 
we all came back togolher--- Agncla 
and all. You are going to have me. 
Meg. aren't you ? 1 told my father 

you were, even before we all made 
it up. Come, don’t let me think 
you don’t care, I know yon do. 

I know you must, when you’ve 
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always been so kind, and when 
yoti must have known I 

But Margaret lia<l slinink back, 
sure that something w<as being kept 
back from her, and not at all certain 
that Anckiand was not drawing on 
his imaginaiion, as far^ at least, 
as his description of the share 
his father and sister had had in 
the c\*cnts of the day was con- 
cerned. 

“ I don't understand/' she said 
faintly, You say Agncta and 
Lord St, Gowan were at iny father's 
house this morning ? " 

" Yes, And more than that — 
my father will be here this evening. 
He said he would not lose a 
moment, \?hcn he had told my 
mother everything, in coming to 
see I,.ady Kearsney and in offering 
her his condolences." 

" Condolences ! " 

She spoke like one in a dream. 
Having scon only the gentler, 
bettor side of her father's nature, 
having been inllucnccd by his kind 
voice aiul amiable manners, Ivlar- 
garet was still hiding the shock 
of the story her rnotlicr had told 
her about her married life. Now 
this second shock, following sr) 
fast upon the first, made her 
reel. 

Auckland saw that he had gone 
too fast, and that he had forgotten 
how much in tlic dark she had 
always been kept about her own 
and her people's history. 

Fortunately Nigel appeared at 
.that moment at the drawing-room 
window, and gave the two young 
people an excuse to return to i'he 
house, where the brother and sister 
met in silence. 

Then Auckland caught sight of 
Lady Kearsney lying back in her 
chair within the room, and ho 


hasbmod in, leaving Nigel with 
Margaret* 

" Nigd," she whispered, " is 
it all true ? 1 knew —about his 

being my father : is it true that he 
is dead, ami that you are Sir Nigel 
Kearsney ? " 

" Ye.s," he said in a low voice. 

" And ihat Lord St. Gowan — 
and- — Ague ta-— ' ' 

Xigcl turncul to tiic house. 

‘ ‘ Lis Icn, "he said . " T here he is, 

I feel almost sure," 

Ho htid caught the sound of 
hoofs on t!ie gravel in front. He 
was riglit. The viscount, Ml of 
kindly feeling towards Lady Kears- 
ney and lifii* family, had not even 
waited to dine before he left the 
ea'die, but came sirai.ght 1o Lock 
Hail to rdfer to l^ady Kear.nicy 
condolences none the less .sooliiing 
that thev were perforce of rather a 
hollow kind, 

liis final words to her were 
meant for more* than her ears : 

" I suppose, Indy Keanmcy, wo 
aludl have to be iiiinting up our 
stores of oh I lace, old silver, and 
anything of that sort we have 
treasurerl np in oiir ciiplv^ards and 
cabinefs '••f'u* weddingppreseiihi." 

In :%pl;e >n‘ the gloom which hung 
over them ail as a couse<|ueni'e of 
the tragedy of the uirsmlng; there 
was a disUrict feeling n! rch'd and 
gratitude in the imirij <vl ;dl hi. 
luMiciS, to Uk' for ",rcing 

them something to think 

ahoul them fluC wlv.‘ h w.m o\‘capy- 
ing, th.rii* minds. 

i.ady Lc;ir m-gr -v.- Iiini a glance 
of mild rebuke, but froui the one 
to tlic other of the young people 
there passed a ripple o! Hiib*!iicci 
rontentment they rt‘*:iVv^*nl that 
tile liv.t oh^i.u'le U) the ]i ;pplm?.ss 
of four liiLU*. imd been hwcpi away. 
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There is no simpler, safer, or 
more agreeable preparation than 



THE OHS^TtMEg EVER^POPULMR 
MGSfSEHOlB REMESSY FOR 





Feverish 

^rHioh'%:"^ 

peratwre and 
Qnicli Pulse, and 
Feverish Condi- 
tions generally. It 
proves beneficial in 
the early stages of 
Diarrhtsa. 

fs MOST VALUABIE TO 
TRAVELIERS, ESPEGiAtlY MM 
HOT GOURTRIESm 

It may be safely taken at any time by old or young. 

irritamg^muse. Diarrhoea by removing the 

Be prepared for emergencies by always keeping a bottle in the house. 

“"'lA’' Limited, 

fruit SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 



iNDIGESTiON. BILIOUS & 
LIVER COMl^LAINTS will 

beauty of tbe most rceulas* 
featursa, because they imparl a sril!''.vvr*ess 
to ibc sbi'n, duHueas to ibe <-*/cs an i many 
^ other unplcaian' symptoraa of ill-heailh. 

all disortler* of the s*.i-''.p.‘h - 

HEAL AC! iE. SICENKSS. WIND. CONSTI- 
W PATION. HEART-BURN. FULNESS, LACiC OF 

f ENERGY, &c. DR. SCOTT’S PILLS are a safe and certain 

raxr.ecJy, Ti.-y do not contain a lincle harmful drug and can be taken bj old and 
yov-.ng. They wcik mildly, clear the system from all impurities aiui a-tiMg as a 
ic Irins bach the colour to the cheeE brightaesia to th* ayes, and impart the aaieiy and 
i-hcartediMis ol hed^h. 
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2t, CowW Mansion*, Cowlii^ Rond, S.W., JAN £MJ?F J9, /f 

**Sii*,- — i »m' writing to mf Kow pleased I was to »ee_:fOttr iid¥«rtiseftieiil last 
weitmg. Myself and family have often wondefed wliy yon did not adtertise more, as 
tWe may still be many wbo have not tried them. We never fail to recommend 0r* 
Scott^s Pills to all ouf friends. first tried them 3$ years ago, and have never been 
without them since. They were invaluable when myjtwo son* were quite young, and 
who took only half a pill. We cal! tlicm ‘Ouf Old Frieni!*/ and esnnot say enough 
about them. In fact, I cannot find words to expres* my knov/lcdge of ihcir value, as I 
feel so much brighter and better after taking even one. I have often felt the desire to 
send you a line, although it is only teiliug you what you already know/' 

Yours faithfully, S. SEYMOUR. 


DR. SCOTT 


BILIOUS 
& LIVER 


PILLS 


are sold hy all Chemists, in boxes Is. I|d. & 2s. 9<i. 
The genuine are in a square green package. 








The above illustration 
shmvs the layers of 
cartilage (a) between each, 
sedmn of the backbone; 
iht.y arcy so to speak, 
Nature's own 
M tines ” ; compressible, 
eltsHc, resilient ; like 
** Wood-Milnes" they are 
a perpetual safeguard 
against injurious shocks 
and jar«* 


There are sound, scientinc reasons 
apart from the actual economy—wluch 
should induce you to have Wood- 
Milnes ” affixed to every parr of boots 
and shoes you wear. 

Every time your ordinary ^oot-heel meets 

-nerves,” many a spell of fatigue. 

Proof of this S found as soon as 

these “ Wood-Milne ” Rubber heels ; ‘ Wo^- 

Milnes ” absorb those countless shocks.,^ y 

“aTa n.w joy to j 

a long day "on your feet hnas you 

surprisingly free from fatigue. 

To gat the utmost value from "Wood- 
Milnes,” they should^be 






for 'wearing 

tt -Wood-TviOiie *' 

Rubber Heels is tbe 


